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THE CONTENT 8. 
Reconciliation attempted between the P 
and the Duke of ahh rhe French 
feated at Paterna. League between ihe 
A Cæſar, and the Venetians 4 75 
1. iu Mantoua. Tranſattions of 
orentines and of the Medici. P 
2 en with chefs againſt the 2 
netians. Maximilian Sforza created 
Dude of Milan. Wars of the Engliſh, 
Spaniards and Swiſs 0 gainft the French, 
d whoare defeated, at Novara. Pope Julius 
II. dies, and is ſucceeded by Leo X. 


League between the French and Vene- 


Vor. VI. A2 duans. 


THE HISTORY OF 
j tians. - Mars between Cæſar and the Ve- 


netians, 00 are defeated in 80 Vi- 
centine. 


F T E R the Pope \ was thus de- 
A & livered out of a moſt calamitous 
and dangerous Situation by a ſur- 
priſing Train of ſucceſsful Events, and 
4 had obtained the Victory. over his Ene- 
= mies, and-recovered and enlarged the Do- 
1 minions of the Church, it appeared that he 
5 had not relinquiſhed his old covetous Pre- 

S tenſions to.the City of Ferrara, the Sparks 
| that firſt kindled ſo miſchievous a Com- 
buſtion. And though he was ardently 
deſirous of turning his Arms againſt the 

Duke, yet, either becauſe he thought it 
2 to obtain his Ends by way of Ac- 
commodation than by War, or. truſted 


more to ſecret Artifices than to plain and 
Th Nealin g5, he choſe to hearken firſt 
Ahn Tank Leave to Alfonſo d Este 
2 M1 Per 8 to Rome, humbly o aſk 

e | 
e xd. 1 0 tht e MW = 


Mar ais of Mantoua, who ſuppli- 

; 1 | T% 
2 and oe that 
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N THE WARS IN ITALY. 1 
any honourable Conditions. He was 4 . 
afterwards pleaſed to lend an Ear to the — 
Aragoni an Ambaſhdor, who interceded Reconci- 
for the Duke as a Relation by Conſan- en 
guinity to his King, Afonſo being born of berween 
a Daughter of the ald Ferdinando King — 
of Naples, and becauſe it was more for Dake of 
his Maſter's Intereſt to lay an Obligation on 
the Duke by ſo great a Favour, than to 
ſuffer the Church to increaſe its Grandeur. 
by a further Addition of his State, The. 
Colonna's alſo were unwearied in their En- 
deavours for the ſame Purpoſe, as they 5 
were become cordial Friends to A fam, 
becauſe the King of France, after the Bat- 
tle of Ravenna, having demanded of him 
Fabritio Colonna his Priſoner, the Duke, i 
firſt by denying, and afterwards inter- 
poſing various Excuſes, fo long delayed to. 

| grant the King's Requeſt, till the ſucceed- | 
ing Revolution of Affairs put it in his 
Power to give Fabritio his Liberty, in the 
moſt acceptable Manner, without I 
Compenſation. | 


The Duke then ek his Ps 0 - 8d. 
Rome hiving obtained aPals ander. ö 
3A 0 ES and, 


1 


Ferrara. 
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4 2 and, for his greater Security, the King of 
wes Aragon, by his Miniſter, with the Pope's 
ES Eat paſſed his royal Word for his 
ie Going and Return. After his Arr 
rival the Pope, having ſuſpended his Cen- 
ſures, admitted him into the Conſiſtory, 
where he humbly aſked Pardon, and ſup- 
plicated, in the moſt ſubmiſſive Manner, 
to be reſtored to the Favour of his Holineſs 
and of the Apoſtolic See, promiſing for 
#1 | the fature to perform all thoſe Duties and- 
13 Services that belonged to a moſt faithful 
1 Feodatary and Vaſſal of the Church. The 
„ Pope heard him favourably enough, and 
K 1 | appointed fix Cardinals to treat with him 
, | about Conditions of an Agreement, Who, 
after ſeveral Days ſpent in Debates, inti- 
mated to him that his Holineſs did not in- 
tend in any Manner to deprive the Church 
of the City of Ferrara, which belonged to 
it by lawful Reverſion; but that he would 
give him in ne the City of Alti, 
hich, by the Departure of the French, 
being reduced . the Power of the 
League, the Pope, pretending that all on 
this Side of the Po appertained to the 
Church, Jad ſent, thou gh 1 Effect, 
the 
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the Biſhop: of Agriger/a to take Poſſeſſion 2 
of it, But Afonſa conſtantly rejected „ 
Propoſal, and from this Demand, o can-paue 1 
trary to the Hopes that had been given por, 
him, and no leſs from what had hade 
happened at Reggio, began to be appre-! 
henſive that the Pontiff artfully; amuſed; = 
him with Offers at Name, that he might 
have an Opportunity at the the ſame time 
to execute me Detigp upon. . | 


The Pope had invited the: People, of 
Reggio, who were under no ſmall Appre- = 
henſions from the preſent turbulent Junc- 
ture, to follow the Example of Barma, 
and Piacenza, by putting themſelves into 
the Hands of the Church; and, that his 
Sollicitations might have the more Effect, 
had ordered the Nuke of 'Urhing, with 
ſome Troops, into the Madengſe. Eutfruft 
had made the ſame Attempt in behalf of 
Ceſar, for which End he went in 2 0 5 

to Reggia; and the Cardinal 4 He, who 
in the Abſence of his Brother had — 
Management of his State, knowing that 
he could not preſerve that City, and judg- 
ing that! it would be leſs pernicious to the 
A+ 4 bn 
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4 b. Intereſt of his Family that it ſhould come 
— the Power of Ceſar, who had no 
Pretenſions on Ferruru, and in whoſe Af- 
fairs 3 greater Variety might be expected, 
adviſed the Inhabitants: rather to acknow- 
ledge themſelves under the Juriſdiction of 
the Empire. But they anſwered that they 
would follow the Example of their Duke, 
x who was gone to wait upon the Pontiff, 
hf an and not upon Ceſar, and introduced into 
| of Reggio. the Town "he Troops of the Church, who 
WO by their-artful Manag ement got Poſſeſſion 
i | alſo of the Citadel, 2 Vitfruf had 
bf | put a Garriſon into it. At laſt the Car- 
3 Fagnana alſo ſurrendered to che Duke of 
7 Urbino, who after that returned to Bo- 
| hogna,” where he diſbanded all his Troops. 
For the Confederates being highly diffatis- 
4 | fied with the Pope at his taking Poſſeſſion 
I of Parma and Piacenza, the Cardinal of 
1 Sion had cauſed it to be notified to the 
9 Duke that the common Enemies being 
vanquiſhed and overthrown, it was not ne- 


1 Bas proceed any ether: 
Bur 


| * And conſequently an N might offer from 
bis Neceſbties, which often conſtrained hm to Alienatiqns, 
td rele or purchaſe it out of his Hands; but the Pro- 


fre of the Church was not ip be alienated or transferred. 
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4. D. 
top the Duke of Ferrara, belag under 25/2, 
no ſmall Apprehenfions from the- Pope's 
Obduracy, and his poſſefling himſelf of 
Reggio, demanded, by means of the Sa- 
niſb Ambaſſador and | Fabritio (Colonna, 
which Noblemen had never left him ſince 
he came to Rome,” his Leave to return to 
Ferrara. The Pope ſhewed himſelf re- 
luctant to this Demand, and declared that 
the Paſs he had given the Duke on account 
of his Differences with the Church was no 
Protection againſt his private Creditors, 
many of whom had demanded Juſtice to 
be done them. The Ambaſſador and Co- 
luna frankly anſwered, that he ought not 
to perſuade himſelf. that they would ſuffer 
him to break his Faith with the Duke and 
them. And the next Morning, to prevent 
any new Obſtacles from the Pope, Fa- 
britio mounted on Horſeback, and rode 
towards the Gate of San Giovanni in La-Duke of 
terano, the Duke and Marc Antonio Co- fies — 4 ol 
lonna following at a ſmall Diſtance. AtRee, © 
the Gate he found a much ſtronger Guard 
than uſual, which forbid his Paſſage ; but 
he being too ſtrong overpowered them, and 
waited 
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nat been prevented by the (ound s, would 
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4. N. waited for the Duke at the Gate, and con- 
add him ſaße to Maxine; by which he 
SP ally cem passed him. As is 2 1 
believed, for the Kindneſs he had 


of him in grantiag him his Liberty, \fins 
none doubted bus that the Pope, if he 


have impriſoned him; but new his Paſfage 
being intercepted by Land, he returned 
not- long after by Sea to Ferran. entice 


Done theſe Tranſadtions the Pontif, 
retaining the ſame Enmity that he had be- 
fore to the Liberty of the Noreutinet, 
procured, by means of the Cardinal of 
Sion, that the auxiliary Soldiers which 
they had granted to the King of France 
ſhould be diſarmed and ſtripped. - Oftheſe 
Troops thoſe which ſervod in the Army 


| under "IP Fanal to Ms Number. of an 


Hundred 


v Giowio 1 that he was eondillted from Caltle to 
| Caftle by means of Proſpero Calanua, diſguiſed ſometimes - 


in the Dreſs of a Carrier, ſometimes of a Hunter, ſomwe 


times of a Friar, till he arrived at a Place of Secy rity, 


Bembo tells us that, finding his Return by Land Was un- 
late, he got into Puglia, from whence he paſſed by Sea to 


ä e te the Po, and ſo to bi: 


5 1 
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Hundred and Twenty Men at Arms, and 4 Ty | 


Sixty light Horke, the-. reſt undder Fran = 
ges Torelly remaining in Gaim 6 
Breſcia, had, before the Frezch polled: the = 
Pe obtained a Paſs. from Sian, and the - 
Word of Honour of Gian Pagele Raglious. 

and of almoſt all the other Yaretian Comp 

manders for thgir ſafe Returm into Tf. 
But as they were in their Quarters near 
Cremaꝶd, the Venetian Soldiers, according: 
ta the Directions which they hag received. 
fell upon them, and plundered: them, with 


the Conſent. of Sian, who, as ſome affirna, Perfidious 
that the Fact might be committed wih there, 
more Safety, had ſent thither Two Thou- >a 8 


ſand Foot, conſidering that they were 
quartered, with the Regiments of Triquiae 
and the Grand Shield-bgarer of H 
which, becayſe they were almoſt: wholly. 
_ compoſed of Ttaligns, had alſo obtained 4 
Paſs. As ſoon, as the Plunder was com- 
Pophora Moro and Pagel Capella, the Poor. 
veditors of the Senate, to; demand the 
Booty as belonging to the Sc; but they 
refuſing it, and going the next Day ta 
the 1 of the Su to confer with Stor, 


were 
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4. P. ee and carried as Priſoners before 
* — S Jacopo Staſfier their General, and by him 
oO candied to the Cardinal, where they 
were forced to enter into an Obligation to 
pay Six "Thouſand Ducats in Compenſation 
for what they had ſeized, his Eminence 
not chuſing that any others but the Swiſs 
ſhould reap the Fruits of his Perfidy ; of 
which he gave another Sx pecimen by infiſt- 
Ing that Nicolo Capponi, the Fleer Am- 
baſſador, who had retired to Caſal Cerva- 
gio, and had obtained a Paſs from him, 
++ ſhould be delivered up to him as a Priſoner 
1 by the e r of 11 7 J 2 0 


# » 


IN the! mean time the Fonts Senate,” 

defirous to employ their Strength for the 
1 Recovery of Breſcia and Crema, earneſtly” 
1 ſollicited the Return of their Forces, 
[I - which the Cardinal, on Pretence of lead- 
ing them, in Conjunction with the Swiſs,” 
into Piedmont againſt the Duke of Savoy 
and the Marquis of Saluzzo, who had 
taken the Part of the King of France, 
would riot permit. And that Reafofi after 
wards ceaſing by the Sreat Ihcheäſg vf the” 
Number ofthe 8 8 
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* 


that the French T roops were paſſed beyond A. D. 


the Mountains, the Cardinal would 'nei- 
ther give his Conſent nor Refuſal. to the 


1512: 


Departure of theſe. Troops; which was 


ſuppoſed to proceed from the Inſtances. of 


Cæſar, with a Deſign that the Senate ſnould 
not recover thoſe Towns. But while the 
Swiſs were in Alexandria, the Venetian 
Troops on a ſudden. departed from Boſco, 


and paſſed tae Po without any Hindrance van: 
to Cava in the Cremoneſe, the Cardinal, ſpare | 
who-doubtleſs might have prevented them, 5. — 


conniving at their Departure, as it was 
ſuppoſed, at the Requeſt of the Pope 


The Venerians having paſſed the Po, di- 


vided their Forces, Part of which marched 
againſt Breſcia, and the reſt againſt C ma, 
which Towns were garriſoned by the 
French. The Garriſon of Breſcia making 
a Sally, and attacking the Venetians at the 
Village of Paterna, were repulſed within 
their Walls with the Loſs of above ny 
ne . ; 


Ta £ 

* The French had Two Hundred killed, and gm Hun- 

dred and Fifty taken Prifoners, who were all knocked on 

the Head by the Peaſants in Reyenge for the Injuries they 
bad ſuffered. Mocenigo. 


14 
F. D. 


FR 2 o a d aw Ah av 10 the | 
2 Dutchy of Alm und n Pieds, e- 


8 codld ndt diſpoſe 
much Regret, to dave the Affairs of Holy 
_ wholly abandoned, was yet oonſtrhined 


Gclering that the King 
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; « 


—— H ed all the Con. 


tey, deimng entirely fccure ef the Prone + 
For the King of Munde, though, out bf his 


indenſe Affection to che Dutehy of Nn, 
hide, without 


by Necellity to heatken to the Counſels of 


thoſe Wo advifed him to defer his 


Thodghts on that Head to another Time, 


and to tend, for wat Sumner, to the 


Defenec ef the Kingdoth of Hane, con- 
of England, by 
Agreement with the Catholic King, had 
Ketit by Sea Six Toufund Ex9%/4 Foot to 
mara, a Towh of the Kingdom of 
Suns, fate on the Oeean, with a De- 
fit, - in Cenjusction with the Forces 


of kat King, to invade the Dutehy ef 
 Guyenne, Beſides this, he had begun to 
infeſt the Coaſts of Normandy and Bretany 


Wk a Fleet, to the great Terror of the 


ITnhabitants of the Matitime Parts. And 


* Was no Hopes of regaining the 
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Friendſhip of Gzfs+ ; for by the Report 2 


made by the Biſhop of Marſeilles, his . 
baſhdor to that Prince, he — 
chat he was uttetly arerſe to a Rec- 


face ef | Hopes, ene in M 


abt a Maltitude of Aﬀaits, with the kg of 
| (deepeſt Diſſimulaion, for no other End Froxce 


but to gam an Opportunity to oppreſs him ef Ce. | 


before he was aware, or, ut ſeaſt, to give 
him as it were u mortal Blow, as he boaſted 
be had done in recaſling the en 
en ee ce $01 N 


Ivar: Wb dare ith this 
Vear, from Um Arms ef de Den We 
they were ſtill in Poſſeſſion: of Bytſala, 
Oremo, Lignaga, the Cuſtelletto and. Lan- 


Diſſen- 
ſions be- 


tern of Oma, the Caſtles of Alan und teen ide 


8 Gemona, with fome other Fortreſſes in e 
Dutchy of Man, there appeared ſome 
Sipns of a Difference and Diſunion between 
_ the Confetterates, whoſe Views and In- 
teteſts were very dfferent. The Vun 
dere dvſirouꝭ togecœ/er Brgſcia a Orem, pin 
which were their Due 
ee And becauſe chey had-ifo 
great 


bythe Articles of Cu. 
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4 D. great a Share in the Dangers and Trou- 

dies of the War; the Pope alſo, was wil- 

Alunng to gratify their Deſires. On the other 
hand C#ſar,. by whoſe Will the King of 
Aragon muſt at laſt be directed, defigned 
to appropriate theſe Towns to himſelf, 
and beſides to deprive the Venetians of all 
that was adjudged to him by the Treaty 
of Cambray. Cæſar and the Catholic 
King privately treated between themſelves 
8 — cauſing the Dutchy of Milan to de- 
volye on one of their common Nephews. 
On the contrary the Pope and the Swiſs 

openly. uſed all their 4 a for the 
Reſtoration of Maſſimiliano, the Son of 
Lodbuico Sforza, who after the Ruin of 
his Father had conſtantly reſided in Ger- 
many, to his paternal Dignity, according 
to the firſt Agreement. What induced 
dhe Pops was his Deſire that  Zaly might 
not fall entirely under Slavery to the Ger- 
mars and Spaniards; and the ' Swiſs were 
moved, by the Conſideration of their own 
Advantage, to with that the State of Milan 
might not be governed by too patent a 
Prince, but by one who could not ſupport 
N 2 their Aſſiſtance. But this 

Affair 
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Affair depending almoſt entirely upon 4. P. 


them, in whoſe Power that State was, WD 
and the Terror of their Arms being in 
high Reputation, the Pope, to confirm 
them in their Reſolution, and that he 
might uſe them on all Occaſions as a 
Bridle ready at Hand, for reſtraining the 
Ambition of Cæſar and the Catholic King, 
employed all his Art and Induſtry to gain 
their” Friendſhip For this End, be- 
ſides publicly extolling ig to the Skies the 
Valour of the Hekoetian Nation, and mag- 
nifying the Exploits which they. had per- 
formed for the Welfare of he Apoſtolic 
See, to do them Honour he preſented 
them with the Banners of the Church, 
and beſtowed upon them the very glorious 
Title of Aiders and Defenders of the Ec- 


clefialtic Liberty. BEE: 225 


"AnoTHER Cauſe of Diſſenſion · among gecond 
the Allies was occaſioned as follows : The Cauſe. 
Viceroy having recruited the Spaniſh 
Troops which after the Defeat at Ravenna . 
had all retired together with him into the 

| Kingdom of Naples, and put himſelf 
in Motion to paſs with them into Lom- 
ek. VI. B bardy, 


18 
1512 


9 
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4, P. bardy, the Pope and the Yenetians refuſed 


e the Payment of the Forty Thou- 


ſand Nycats a Month, which had been in- 
termitted after the Defeat, alledgipg that; 
fince the French were paſſed beyond the 
Nee , mo je ot 


the Trench ſhould be 7 5 out of Tab. 
To this it was anſwered, in behalf of the 
Kin 80 of Aragon, that che King of France 
could nat be ſaid to be driven out of Italy 
while Breſcia, Gema, and ſo many For- 
tore WY were 80 i Eh | 5 ca 


250 appropriating to 1 the Rewards 


of the common Victory, and uſurpin g 
what manifeſtly belonged to others, had, 


on Pretences either counterfeit, or grown 


| 1 obſolete by Length of Time, taken Poſ- 


8 ſeſñon of Parma and Pracenza, Cities that 
for a long Succeſſion of Years had been 


held. by Noſe who were Lords of. 33 28 
n of the r 188 


"THERE 
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Tens appeared alſo among the Al- 


f les a Diverſity of Sentiments with reſpect Pour 


to the Affairs of the Duke of Ferrara, the Ge. 4 


Pontiff being inflamed with the ſame co- 


vetous Deſire of acquiring his State, ang 


the King of Aragon equally deſirous to 
preſerve him, and beſides provoked againſt 
the Pope, as-it, was ſuppoſed, for attempt- 
ing to detain the Duke at Rome, contrary 
to his Word given to him. For theſe 
Reaſons the Pope abſtained for the preſent 
from moleſting Ferrara, waiting perhaps 
till Affairs of greater Importance were firſt 
ſettled; in the Determination of which 
Caſar being willing to intervene, ſent into 
Taly the Biſhop of Goritz, who had been 
appointed for that Expedition ſo long ago 
as when, after the Battle of Ravenna, a 
Peace was treated of between the Pontiff 
and the King of France, becauſe he was ap- 
prebenfive that an Agreement might be 
concluded between them without any 
| Regard, had to his Intereſt; and, though a 
Reyolution ſucceeded in the public Affairs, 
he * in bis en to * the 


— 


Ty IL 
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fur came allo under Conſideration 
* _ the Affairs of the Florentines, who labour- 
lity of ing under Doubts and Suſpicions began to 
= 2 feel the bad Effects of that Neutrality which 
cenſured. they had imprudently choſen; and to be 
convinced that it was no ſufficient Security 

to rely on the juſtice of the Cauſe where 
Prudence was wanting. For in the preſent 

War they had not offended the Confede- 

rates, nor lent the King of Hunce any 
Succours but what they were obliged to 
furniſh/ for the Defence of the State of 
Milan, by the Confederacy they had made 

1's with him in Conjunction with'the Catholic 
15 King. They had not ſuffered the Spam 
| 11 Soldiers, in their Flight from the Battle 
1 of Ravenna, to be moleſted in their Do- 
14 minions, for which the King of Aragon, 
14 VUMuͤꝗth his on Mouth, had returned Thanks 
| to the Florentine Ambaſſador. ' And, what 
is more, they had entirely gratified his 


1 ö Demands by correſpondent Facts; for after 
| 


| the Departure of the Council from Piſa, 
1 both his Miniſters in Baß, and the King 

| himſelf had offered to their Ambaſſhdor 
to be cy to c_ their Republic 


- 
: 

* 
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all Aſſaults, provided they promiſed 4. D. 


not. to defend Balagna, nor bear Arms againſt My” 


the Church nor favour the PiſanConventicle; 
which was obſery d. But they, being pre- 
vented by their civil Broils from chuſing 
the better Part, neither joined with the 
King of France nor with the Allies; and 
obſerving Day after Day a Kind of dubious 
Neutrality, the Reſult of unſteady and . 
broken Counſels, but never coming to an 
unanimous Reſolution; nor making a pub- 
lic Declaration that they would obſerve it, 
they highly offended the King of France, - 


who had at firſt promiſed himſelf great -. 


ſiſtance from them, not in the leaſt miti- 
gated the Hatred of the Pope, and ſuffered 
the King of Aragon to enjoy, without any 
Recompenſe, the Fruits of their Neutra- 
lity, which he would gladly have — 
by an Agreement. 


Tux Pontiff then, imulatod 1 by his 
Hatred of the Gonfaloniere, and by the 
antient Deſire, inherent in the Popes, of 
having Authority in that Republic, earneſt- 
ly ſollicited the Reſtoration of the Family 
of the Medici to its priſtine Grandeur, the 

King 


22 
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4. B. King of Aragon alſo, though his Words 


oO 


Congreſs 
at Man- 
Foun. 


Pope's 
Demands 
of the 
Floren- 
linen. 


es che Florentine Ambaſſador did not agree 


with his Actions, concurring, but not 
with ſs much Ardor, in the ſame Project, 
from an Apprehenſion that in caſe of any 
Movement the Republic would be biaſſed, 
by the Authority of the Gonfaloniere, itt 
favour of the King of France; nay it was 
ſuſpected that even if the Gonfaloniere were 
femoved, and a free Government inſtituted, 
the neu- created and antient Dependeneies 
on the Crown of France would ſway the 
Commonwealth to the fame Side. But 
the Reſolutions to be taken on this Head 
were reſerved, together with other Points, 
for the Coming of Goritz, with whom the 
Viceroy and the Minifters of the other 
Confederates had appointed a Congreſs at 


 WuiLE Goritz was on his Journey 
the Pope ſent to Florence Lorenzo Pucci, 
a Florentine, his Datary, and afterwards a 
Cardinal by the Title of Santi Quattro, 
who, in Concert with the Agent of the 
Viceroy, ſollicited the Fhrentines to join in 
the League, and to contribute towards the 
„„ Expences 
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Expences of the War againſt the French, 4 
This was the Pretext alledged for his 
Coming, but his real Buſineſs was to ex- 
plore the Minds of the Citizens. Many 
Days were ſpent in debating on his De- 
mands, without coming to a Concluſion; 
the Flrentines offering to pay a certain 
Sum of Money to the Confederates, but 
to the Demand of entering into the League, 


and declaring againſt the King of France, 
they returned a dubious Anſwer. The 


Reaſon why they anſwered in general and 
evaſive Terms was partly an Opinion 
(which was true) that theſe Propofals 
were made with an artful Defign to en- 
ſnare them; in which they 


Biſhop of Goritz to their Ambaſſador 
whom they had ſent to meet him. For 
that Prelate, when he was put in mind 
of the Agreement made with Cæſar at 
Vicenza, and ſigned. with his own Hand, 
by which he was bound to defend the 
Hlorentines, ſeemed to make no Account 
of it, but aſſured him that the Pontiff had 
a Deſign to moleſt them, and that Czfar, 
on their paying kun For Thouſand Du- 
| B 4 cats, 


| were confirms 
ed by the Anſwer made at Trent by the 


4 


ts. 


— 
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A. D. cats, would deliver them from that Dan- 


er. He added that the Confederacy be- 
tween Cæſar and the King of France ſtill 


ſubſiſted, and therefore he adviſed them 


not to enter into the League till Cæſar had 


acceded to it. The Florentines would 


not have been averſe from purchaſing 
their Tranquillity with a Sum of Money, 
had they not doubted that the Authority 
of Cæſar alone, tho Goritz affirmed that 


the Spaniards would conform themſelves 


to his Will, was not ſufficient to, ſecure 
them from the ill Deſigns of the others ; 
they ſtood therefore in Suſpenſe, that they 
ae with the more mature Advice diſ- 


poſe of their Balm to him who had it in 


his Power to apply it to their Infirmity. 
This was perhaps wiſely confidered ; but 


then it happened that, either through | 


Imprudence, or their uſual Contentions, 
or too much Confidence in the Militia of 
their own Dominions, they neglected to 
provide themſelves with a Body of well- 
diſciplined Troops, which . would have 
been always in readineſs to defend them 
againſt a ſudden Attack, or at leaſt have 


. to facilitate an ea with the 


Con- 
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Confederates, who would be the more 4 Þ 
it when they knew it 


eaſily diſpoſed 
2 be difficult t to I them into ww 


on 


D. 


" ING dab Tranfa@tions the Vioony Spaniards 
at dhe Head of the Spaniſh Foot ar- mutiny. 


rived in the  Bo/ogneſe, but being in 
Want of Money, his Troops, diſappointed 
of their promiſed Pay, ran in ſo tumul- 
tous a Manner to his Tent, threatening to 
murder him, that he had hardly Time to 
fave himſelf by. flying privately - towards 
Modena. Part of theſe Forces moved to- 
wards the Country of the Florentines; the 
reſt continued in their Quarters,” but lived 


in a lawleſs Manner, without Order or 
Command, till after three or four Days 


their Spirits were com poſed by receiving 
Part' of their Arrears, 'and the! Viceroy 
and all the Troops returned to the Army, 


which engaged to remain in the ſame 
Situation till the Viceroy ſhould have 
finiſhed his Negotiations at Mantua, 


where Goritz was already arrived. When 
that Prelate paſſed through the Verungſe, 


the 9 who lay in e at Lignago, 


havin 5 


+ $133 


— 
4 D. having refuſed many Offers from the Vene. 

an, ſurrendered that Town to him, 
which they could no longer hold, by 


> ag 


— 2 at the Conceffion of Ceſar and the King of 
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Order, as it was ſuppoſed, from Paliſſe, 


who gave the ſame Directions to the Gar- 
riſons of the other Towns, with a View 
to foment the Differences between Cz/ar 


and the Venetian. But the Garriſon of 
Lignago, tho' provided with a Paſs from 
Goritz, had the Misfortune to be plun- 
dered by the Venetian Army which lay 
encamped before Breſcia, whither they 
had returned: from Boſco, * 
without Difficulty recovered Bergamo; but 


they forbore to beſiege the Town, being 


prohibited, as it was . by en 


we Oy 


1 N the Congreſs at Mantona it was re- 
folved that Mafimiliano Sforza ſhould be 
put in Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of Milan, 
of agreeably to the ardentDeſire of the People, 


Aantaa. Aragon, and the conſtant Intentions of the 


Pope and the Swiſs ; and that the Time 
ſhould be fixed by the Pope with Gorite, 
Dr to go to Rome, and treat with 
| | s 


1 
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his Holineſs of confirming the Friendſhip * i. 
between him and Cæſar, and of making was 
an Agreement between ' Czſar and the 


Venetians, that by means of one common 


Union the Peace of Daly might be ſecured 
from * future Diſturbances by the 


I's the Hine Aſſembly came under 
Debate an Undertaking againſt the naar, of che 
rentines, which was ſollieited by Giuliano Medici | 


de Medici in his own Name and that of 
the Cardinal. A Revolution, he ſuppoſed, 
might be eaſily effected in that State thro 
the Diviſions of the Citizens, many of 
by 4 


whom defired their Return; and 
private Intelligence which, he ſaid, they 

maintained with ſome noble and | 
Perſonages ; and becauſe the Florentines, 
having Part of their Men at Arms dif- 
perſed in Lombardy, and the reſt confined 
in Breſcia, had not a Force fafficient to 
defend themſelves againſt arty ſudden At- 


| tack. He laid before the Aſſembly the 


Conſequence which, beſides the 
offered, would reſult from their Reſtora- 
1 which would be, the Taking the 

Power 
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4. 2 Power of Florence out of the Hands of 
one who intirely depended on the King of 


France, and\committing it to the Manage- 
ment of , Perſons who, being injured and 
abuſed by that King, would acknowledge 
no other Dependence and Alliance bat 
that of the Confederates. He was ſe- 
conded in the Name of the Pope by Ber- 
rtardo da Bibbieria, afterwards a Cardinal, 


who was deputed by the Pope for this 
very Purpoſe; and had been educated with 


his Brothers from their Childhood in the 
Family of the Ae. | 


AT. hs Congreſs was ſent to. the 
be of Goritæ, Giovan Vittorio Soderini, 
Ambaſſador of Horence, a Lawyer, and 
Brother to the Gonfaloniere; but nothing 
was ſaid to him, or demanded of him, 
by the Viceroy, or in the Name of the 
League. The Biſhop only repreſented to 
him the Danger, and adviſed him to agree 
with Caſar by complying with his firit 
Demand, on which Condition he offered 

that Cæſar and the King of Aragon ſhould 
take the Florentines under their Protection. 
* the . having no Authority 


to 
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to conclude an Agreement, could only 487 
make his Report t to the Republic, and ex- 2 


pect their Anſwer, while in the mean time - 


* he, neither by hitnſelf nor by others, 

ge made any Applications to the Viceroy, nor 

ut uſed any other Means to fruſtrate the Pro- 

* poſals of the "Medici. The Enterprize 

5 was however attended with many Diffi- 

1] culties i in itſelf; for the Vicero) y's Army 

hs was not ſo ſtrong as to ick him to 

th try its Force without Neceſſity; and Go- 

"4h ritz, to prevent the Venetians from re- 
coverin g Breſcia, or making any further 
Progreſs, was deſirous that the Spantards © 

5 ſhould march with all poflible Speed into 

= Lombardy. It was believed therefore that , _ 

nd if the Florentines had laid afide their nig- mony of 

ng gardhy chaffering about the Price, as the = Fla 
og imminent Danger required, and conſented We” 

* to give to Cæſgar the Money he had de- 8 

2 manded, and made a Preſent of a hand- Aid 

418. ſome Sum to the Viceroy, who SR 

WA extreme Neceflity, they might eaſily have 

_ diverted the Storm; and that Goritz and 

ald the Viceroy would perhaps have been 

wy more forward to come to an Agreement 

I - Wal the Florentines, who, they were ſure, 


would 
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4. D. would be careful to diſcharge their Obli- 
alan, chan with the Medici, who, had 
nothing to give them before they were 
reſtored by the Force of Arms to Florence, 
But, either through Careleſſneſs, or the 
Malgnity of Mev, dhe Caule of that City 
being in a manner wholly abandoned, it 
was reſolved that the. Spano Army, at- 
tended by the Candinal and Giuliano de 
Medio, ſhould turn their March towards 
Florence ;. and that the Cardinal, whom 
the Pope in this Expedition had declared 
Legate 1 of Tuſcany, . ſhould call to his 
© Aſſiſtance dhe Soldiers) of the rn 


at in Motion, againſt the Floreutines, Who 
0. having not been before appriſed of what 
Was refolyed at Mamoua, had very little 
Time to make the neceſſary Proviſions for 
their Defence. | The / Viceroy. near the 
Frontiers was joined by the Cardinal, 

| who o had brought with him from Kale 


I nn e. aA... coma > 
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Ohio, and the Vitell, Commanders of 


5 . and what Advantages the Ki 
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two. battering Pieces of Cannon, of which . { 3 
the Saniardt were quite unprovided. — 
The Cardinal came attended by Franciotto 


the Church ; but without their Regiments, 


which, with the other [Troops of the 


Church, were ſtopped by the Duke af 
Urbino,who, tho he had maintained Ciuli- 
ano d Medici ſome Vears in his Court, and J 
had always profeſſed; to deſine the Ad- 
vancement of his Family, yet, whatever 
might now be the Reaſon, had denied to 
accommodate, the Army with Artillery, 
or Aſſiſtance of any kind from his Soldiers 
or Subjects, diſregarding the Pope's Orders, 
ſignified bath to him and to bis Subjects 
of the neighbouring Towns of the 
Sends by ample, Pele to affiſt e. _ 


7 
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Tx HE Viceroy was no e Sd 


the Florentine Dominions than he was 


met by an Ambaſſador of the Republic, 


who, after repreſenting to that General 
the great Reſpect which the Flerentinss 


bad always paid to; the King ef 9 
and their unblameable Behaviour in this 


1 


15 D. might expect from receiving them into 
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l Friendſhip, intreated him, that before 


he proceeded any further, he would pleaſe 


to fignify what he requited of them, ſince 


they were "ready to Ktist y all reaſonable 
Demands as far as lay in their Power. 
The Viceroy anſwered; that his Coming 

was in Fiithiance: of 4 Reſolution taken, 
not only by che Catholic King, but by all 
the Colfeetites, for the common Secu- 
rity-of Laly, confiderin; g that, while the 
Gonfaloniere remained at the Head of the 
Adiminiſtrdtion i in their City,” they could 
not aſfure themſelves that the Re public 


Would not, on ſome Occafion or 8 


declare for the King g f Hunte. Where⸗ 


Demands fore he demanded, in the Name of al 


of the 


Vicerdy the” Confedirites, that tlie Gonfaloniert 


from the 


FHloren- 
tines. 


ould be deprived of his Office, and that 
ſuch a Form of Government ſhould E 
eſtabliſhed a would not give Occaſion 


Umbrage ko the alfied Powers, which 


could not be effected without reſtoring the 
Cardinal and Giuliano de Medici to- their 
Country. lf theſe Demands, he fald, 
were ſaltsfled, any other Matters in Dif- 
Pute might be eaflly accommodated ; and 

that 
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that he might return and make his Report, 4 ng 
or by ſome other Way acquaint his Maſters Cauuy 
with the Intentions of the General, who 
in the mean time would not ſtop his 
March in Expectation of an Anſwer. 


'ON Advice that the Spaniards were Fleren- 
on full march for Florence, where it was — 
believed that the Forces of the Pope were 

to fall upon it from another Quarter, the 
Government was in the greateſt Conſterna- 

tion, being under terrible Apprehenſions 
alſo from the Diviſions among the Citizens, 
and the Inclinations of Multitudes to 
a Change. They had but few Men at 
Arms, and no Foot, but ſuch as were 
levied in Haſte, or choſen from the Mili- 
tia, the greater Part of whom had no Ex- 
perience in War; no General of Note for 
Valour or Authority, on whom they could 
depend; and as for the inferior Officers, 
they were never worſe ſerved in the Me- 
mory of Man. They were careful how- 
ever to make the beſt Proviſions that the 
Shortneſs of Time would permit, by 
aſſemblin 8 their Men at Arms, who were 
diſperſed into various Places, and liſting 
Vor. VI. Sr e 2 
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. Foot, ſuch as could be had, and ſelecking 
8 A moſt ſerviceable Companies of the 

Militia. They red uced their whole Fo orce 

to Florence, for the Security of the City, 
and to be at Hand for the Defence of 
.thoſe: Places which the Enemy might 

threaten | to attack. They were not alſo 
wanting, tho late, to attempt an Accom- 

. modation ; for, beſides their continual 

treating by their Ambaſſador with the 
Vceroy *, they wrote to the Cardinal of 
Volterra, who was at Gradoli in the Ter- 

5 Tito of Rome, to wait upon his Holineſs, 
and endeavour, by Offers, by Prayers, 
and every, winning Art, to mollify his 
| "Reſentment. But the Pontiff, hardened 
more than ever, anſwered in Words con- 

g tradictory to his Actions, that this Enter- 
priſe was none of his, and that his Troops 
had no Share in it; but, that he might 

not give Offence to che whole League, he 

wy had been conſtrained to conſent to it, and 
R - to, gue et to the Cardinal Medici | 
: Vil 17 itt 25 to 


7 
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„ Promilag Ae Soldiers Preſents And grest 
Pay, and chat their City ſhould have the ſame Friends as 


"the; confederate Kings ſhould think proper fot them to 
* "chuſe. Giovio 
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to convey the Artillery from Bologna + 4. b. 
That he had it not in his Power to obviate 
the Expedition before it begun, much leſs — 
to put a Stop to it afterwards. | 


Taz Viceroy in the mean time was 
deſcended from the Mountains to Barbe- 
Tino, a Town fifteen Miles diſtant from 
Florence, whence he ſent a Meſſage to 
fignify that it was not the Intention of the 
League to make any Alteration in the Go- 
vernment or Liberty of the City, but only 
to remove the Gonfaloniere from the Ma- Propolals 
 giſtracy for the Security of ah: The Con- Viceroy. 
federates deſired alſo that the Medici ſhould 
enjoy their Country, not as Heads of the 
Government, but as private Perſons, living 
under Subjection to the Laws and to the 
Magiſtracy in all Things r a to 
the other Citizens. | 


When theſe Propoſals were publiſhed 
through the City various were the Opinions © Opinions 
of Men, according to the Difference of we wr * 
their Judgments, Paſſions, and Fears. 
Some blamed the Meaſures of thoſe who 
were for expoſing the whole Body of Ci- 
| Bo OE ee 
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4. P. tizens. and all the Dominions of Florence 
. ſo great a Danger merely out of Regard 
3 to a {ſingle Perſon, conſidering that by 
| depoſing him from the Ma giſtracy the 

| popular Councils and the Public Liberty 
would not be affected, but might alſo be 

1 caeaſily preſerved from being violated by the 
| | Tide, if, while they were diveſted of 
| Reputation and Means, they ſhould offer 
| to exceed the Bounds of a private Station. 

It ought, to be conſidered, they ſaid, by 
what Means it was poſſible for the City to 

reſiſt the Forces and Authority of ſo for- 

' midable. a League; of itſelf it was inſuffi- 

_ Gient, all Zaly was againſt them, and there 
were not the leaſt Hopes of Relief from 
= the French, who having baſely abandoned 
Tay were employed in defending their 

own Kingdom, and conſcious of their 
own Weakneſs had anſwered to the De- 
+, mands of the Florentines, that they were 

” content they ſhould make an Agreement 
..--// +, with the League. Others on the contrary 

5 * 5 that it was ridiculous to imagine 

chat ſo conſiderable a Movement had been 
made only out of Hatred to the Gonfalo- 
niere, or that the Medici might have Li- 


berty 
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berty to live in Florence as private Cifizehs: 4. 2 


No, very different were the Intentions of 


the Confederates, who had no other End 
in View than to eſtabliſh the Medic? in a 


Tyranny, that they might have the City at 


their Command, and be able to extort 


from it a prodigious Sum of Money: That 
they diſguiſed their Intentions under leſs 
_ rigorous Demands, which however were 
of the fame Import. For what elſe could 


be the Meaning of removing, by! Menaces 


and Terror of Arms, the Gonfaloniere at 
this Time from the Palace, but to leave 


the Flock to wander without a Shepherd F. 


Or what elſe can ſignify the Entry of the 
Medici amidſt ſo great a Tumult into 
Florence, than erecting a Standard under 
which may reſort all thoſe who have no 
other Defign than to deſtroy the Name, 


the Memory, and the very Footſteps & 
the Great Council, the Abolition of which 


will be the Abolition of Liberty! ? And 
how is it poſſible to prevent the Medici, 
attended by a Spaniſh Army without, and 
followed by a Multitude of ambitiots- and 
ſeditious Citizens within, from ſeizing 
on our Liberties on the ſame Day that 


C 3 | they 


* 
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&'®: they ſhall enter Florence ? It is our Duty) 

n conſider the Conſequences that mig ht 

bly ariſe from the Beginnings | = 

hings, and from our once giving way 

to unjuſt and pernicious Demands. Nor 

* ought we to be under ſuch terrible Appre- 

henſions of Danger as to be unmindful of 

the Preſervation of the City, and how 

bitter it will be for one who was born and 

bred in Liberty to ſpend his Days in Sla- 

very. Let it be remembered with what a 

generous, Ardor for the Preſervation of 

their Liberty our Citizens op poſed Charles 

King of. France when he was in Florence 

with ſo powerful an Army, and let us 

conſider how much eaſier it will be to 

reſiſt ſo ſmall a Number in want of Money, 

without Proviſion of Victuals, with few 

ö Pieces of Artillery, and without any Means 

for ſupporting a War, if we defend our- 

ſelves from their firſt Aſſault. They will 

be under a Neceſſity to remove in a ſhort 

Time out of Tuſcany, and as they put 

themſelves in Motion on the Hopes given 

them by the Exiles of *obtaining. an eaſy 
Conqueſt by one ſingle Attack, when they 
= {hall once meet with a vigorous Reſiſtance 

| 9 
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they will be glad to come to an Agreement 
on very honourable Conditions on our 
Side. Such were the Diſcourſes and Ar- — 


N uſed in Circles and in public 3 
1 


—— EIT gy 


aces; but the Gonfaloniere chuſing that 
the Anſwer given to the Meſſenger of the 
Viceroy ſhould be in Concert with the 
People themſelves, convoked the Great 
ue where before a full Afﬀembly of 
the Citizens he nade a "opt to this 


Effect. 51900 


HAD I believed m tg! F ellow-, 3 
Citizens, that the Demand of the Vice- the Gon- 
roy was levelled only at myſelf, and had _—_— 
concerned only my own Intereſt, I ſhould Great 
of my own Motion have taken that Re. uncil. 
ſolution which would have been conform- = 
able to the Ends I have in View, And p 
theſe have always kept me ready to expo 
my Life for your Welfare, it would Is 
been much the eaſier for me to abdicate 
the Magiſtracy which you have conferted 
upon me, that you might be delivered 
from the Loſſes and Dangers of Wat, 
eſpecially conſidering that during ſo *matly | 
Years f in 1 which, J have held this high - 

e Fon 
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Co D. Station, my bodily Frame and Spirits have 


oo] 


been exhauſted and worn out by the con- 
tinual Troubles and F atigues. But ſince 
this Demand may poſſibly import more 
than what concerns my private Intereſt, 
it has been thought proper by theſe my 
honourable | Colleagues | and by myſelf, 
that concernin g an Aﬀair, in Which the 
Intereſt of every Individual f! is ſo nearly 
intereſted, no Reſolution ſhould be taken 
but by public Conſent ; and that a Buſi- 
neſs of 10 weighty and univerſal Concern 
ſhould not be debated by the ordinary 
N umber of Citizens Who Pete uſually the 


1 Cognizance of other Matters, but by you, 


in whom is veſted the Sovereign Power of 
this City, and to whom alone belong Con- 
ſultations of ſuch vaſt Importance. For 
my own Part, 1 will not perſuade you to 
chuſe one Side more than the other, be | 
yours the Counſel, yours the Judgment, 
whateyer you determine ſhall be accepted 
and approyed by me, who now here lay 
before you not only the Magiſtracy, which 
2 2 yours, but my Perſon, and my own 
Life, and ſhould eſteem it a ſingular Hap; 
pinęſs if I could believe that this would be 

the 
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the Means of your Preſervation... Examine 4 2 
how much the Demand of the Viceroy — 
concerns your Liberty, and may God give - 
you Grace to illuminate your Underſtand- 
ing, and cauſe you to make Choice of 
the better Part. If the Madici had an 
Inclination to live in this City as private 
Citizens, in due Subjection to the Ordi- 
nances of the Magiſtrates and of your 
Laws, their Reſtoration would be alauda- 
ble Action, ſince it would be the uniting 
the Members of one common Country 
into one common Body. But i they 
harbour other Deſigns, look well to ybur- 
ſelves, and beware of the Danger, and 
think it not too much to ſuſtain any 
Coſts or Difficulties to preſerve your LI 
berty, the ineſtimable Value of which 
you will know / better, but to no Purpoſe, 
when, I ſpeak it with Horror! you ſhall 
be deprived of it. Let not any Perſon 
perſuade himſelf that the Government of 
the Medici will be exerciſed in the fame 
Mlianner as before their Expulſion, for the 
Form and Foundations of Things are 
now changed. At that Time being bred 
"amongſt us they were by Cuſtom become 
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| . eee 
wn Citizens, - and being poſſeſſed of vaſt 


Eſtates in proportion to their high Dig, 

nity, and affronted by none, they laid the 
Foundation of their Greatneſs in the 
Affections of the Citizens, with the prin- 
cipal of whom they conſulted in public 
Affairs, and endeayoured, under the Cloak 
of Civility, rather to diſguiſe than to diſ- 
play their Grandeur. But now ſince they 
. Have lived ſo many Years out of Florence, 
bred up in ſtrange Cuſtoms, and conſe- 
quently of. ſmall Inſight into our civil 
Affairs, mindful of their Exile, and af 
the Severitics uſed. towards them, very 
indigent, affronted by ſo many Families, 
and conſcious that the greater Part of the 
People, and even in a manner the whole 
City, deteſts and abhors a Tyranny, they 
will have no Conſideration for any Citizen, 
but, conſtrained by Poverty and Suſpicion, 
will aſſume and engroſs the Direction of 
all Affairs to themſelves, eſtabliſhing their 
Adminiſtration not on the Foundations of 
Love and Benevolence, but on thoſe of 
Fear and Force of Arms, in ſuch a Man- 


ner that this City will in a very ſhort time 
be- 


ſolve otherwife, with all 
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become like Bollgna when under the 7 | 
Bentivogli, or like Siena and Perugia IE 
was willing to ſpeak this in particular to 

thoſe who extol the Times ànd Admini- 
tration of Lorenzo de Medici, under whom 

tho Circumſtances were hard, and there 

was really a Seen 1 but milder than 
many others, yet the Days of his Goverti= 
ment, in compatiſon or what we may 
expect from the Return of his Family, 
may be called a Golden Age. It is yotit 

Part now, my Fellow-Citizens, to take a 
prudent Reſolution; mine, with a con- 


ſtant and moſt joyful 2 — to refign this 


envied Magiſtfacy, or, 2 — ſhould re- 

to at- 
tend to the Defence and Prev of 
your Liberty.“ 


No E doubted what would be 'the Refolu- 
Reſolution of the Council, from tlie In-* of 
clination of almoſt all the People tb maln- casa. 


tain the popular Government. It was 


therefore with wonderful Unanimity re- 


ſolved to conſent to the Return of the 
Medici as private Citizens, but to refiiſe 
'the Removal of the Gonfalonfefè from tlie 


Magi- 


| 


% 
% 
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4: D. Magiſtracy, and that if the Enemy ſhould 
„ obſtinately -perfiſt in A Ac Pra laſt, - 


they would. freely expoſe, their Lives an 
Fortunes in the Defence of their common 


Laberty. and Country. All Hands were 
then ſet to work on Preparations for War, 


and Proviſion. was made for Supplies of 
Money; Troops were ordered to Prato, 


a, Town diſtant ten Miles from Florence, 


which, it was ſuppoſed, would be the 
firſt the Viceroy would attack. | 
"Th H 2 Viceroy, affembled his Troops 
with the Artillery | at Barberino, from 
whence he marched with Difficulty over 
the rugged Appennine, becauſe for Want 
of Money he was but ill provided with 
Pioneers — Inſtruments for clearing g the 
Roads. He directed his March, as it was 


| is 1 expected to Prato, where arriving early 


in the Morning, he erected a Battery the 


ſame Day, 9 whence he play d for 


ſome Hours with F alconets on the Gate 
Mercatale, but to no Effect, becauſe it 
had a good Rampart within. The Fa- 
rentines had put into Prato Two Thouſand 
Foot, amoſt all of them- of the Militia, 


| and 
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and the reſt raiſed in Haſte among all Sorts — We 
of Artificers, and People of the meaneſt An. 
Callings, fo that there were very few, in 

ſo great a Number, of any Experience in 

War. There were beſides One Hundred 

Men at Arms under Luca Savelh, an old 
Officer, but neither by his Age nor Ex- 
perience arrived to any Degree of military 
Knowledge; and the Men at Arms were 

the ſame as had a little before been diſ- 
armed and ſtripped in Lombardy. To 

this it muſt be added, that, from the 
Shortneſs of Time, and the Unſkilfulneſs 
of the Perſon who had the Charge of pro- 
viding the Place, there was'a good Quan- 
tity of Artillery, but a Scarcity of Ammu- 
_ nition, and of all Things neceſſary for-the 
Defence of the Town. The Viceroy had 

Two Hundred Men' at Arms, and” Five 

Thouſand Spaniſo Foot, and only TWwo 
Cannon: An Army inconſiderable in re- 

ſpect of Number and other Proviſions of 

War, but very conſiderable with regard 
_ to their Goodneſs; for the Foot were all 
of the fame Infantry that had, ſo highly 

to their Honour, ſaved themſelves at the 
Battle of Ravenna, and ___ like military 
468 Men, 
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/ ur, they utterly pue e 
_ -Unſkilfulneſs. of their Adverſaries. But 
.as they ere come unprovided of Viftuals, 
and found no Plenty of them in the 
Country, for, tho Harveſt Was hardly 
over, the Corn had been conveyed into 
fortiſied Places, they ſoon. began to feel 
the Want of Neceſſaries for Subſiſtence. 
The Viceroy, extremely uneaſy in this 
Situation, was inclined to come to an 
» Agreement, which was continually under 
Negotiation, on condition that, the Flo 
--rentines conſenting to the Return of the 
«Medici. on an equal Footing with the other 
Citizens, no more ſhould be faid about 
depaſing the Gontaloniere ; but that they 
ſhould pay the Viceroy, that he might 


depart out of their Dominions, a certain 


Sum af Money, which, it was ſuppoſed, 
wauld not exceed Thirty Thouſand Du- 
cats. With this Deſign the Viceroy had 


conſented to grant a Paſs for the Am- 
e baſſadors to conclude a Peace 


„With bim, and would have deſiſted from 
du cagrying on the Attack of Prato till their 


mia, provided that in the mean time 
2 | be 


3 . 


1 


he were ſupplied with Proviſions frum the 
Place. Nothing in Being has ſwifter 
Wings chan Opportunity, nothing is more 
dangerous than to judge from the = 
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feſſions of others, and nothing is 
prejudicial than an immoderate Suſpicion, 


All the principal Citizens were deſirous of 
an Accommodation, being accuſtomed, 
after the Example of their Anceſtors, to 
defend their Liberties from Steel by Gold. 
They were preſſing therefore that the Am- 
baſſadors appointed ſhould immediately ſet 
out, and ſhould be charged, among other 
Affairs, to take care that the Sumſb Army 
might be ſupplied with Victuals from 
Prato, that ſo the Viceroy might patiently 


wait to ſee whether the Agreement under 


Conſideration would take Effect. But the 
SGonfaloniere, either perſuading himſelf, 


contrary to his natural Timidity, that the 


Enemies in Deſpair of Victory would of 
themſelves depart, or dreading the Re- 
turn of the Medici, in whatever Manner, 
to Florence, or impelled by Fate to be the 
"Cauſe of his on Ruin and of the Cala- 


mities of his Country, artfully delayed 
the _ out of the Ambaſſadors in fo 


effectual 
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effectual a Manner that they did. not go 
on the Day appointed by a Reſolution. 


The Viceroy therefore labouring under a 
Scarcity of Proviſions, and uncertain whe- 


ther the Ambaſſadors would come at all, 


the next Night reinoved his Camp from 
the Gate Mercatale to the Gate called 
Seraglio, which leads towards the Moun- 
tain. Here he planted his two Cannon, 
and began to batter the Wall near that 
Gate, chuſing that Place becauſe there 
was a high Terraſs adjoining to the Wall, 
from whence it would be eaſy to mount 


- above it. But the 


any Breach made by battering the Wall 
Facility on the Outſide 


became a Difficulty on the Infide, for the 
Breach which was made above the Terraſs 
Was ſtill very high above the Ground on 


the Inſide. One of the Cannon burſt at 


. the firſt Shot, and the other, with which 
only they continued to batter, ; had its 
Force ſo diminiſhed by often Firing, that 
the Strokes came but weak, and did little 
Execution; for after a Battery of many 
_ Hours, they had made an Opening of no 

more than Twelve Braces. On this how- 


r 


ever ns Spaniſh Foot got upon fhe Ter- 
raſs, 


2 W T 
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faſs, from whence they mounted the 4. * 


Breach; and ſo to the Top of the Wall. 
where they killed two Soldiers of — 


Guard, at whoſe Slaughter the reſt began . 
to retire. But the Spanzards. now aſcend- oor wks 
ed in Numbers by Ladders, and tho' there. Army. 


was poſted near the Wall on the Inſide a 
Battalion of Foot, provided with Pikes 
and Fire-arms, who were ordered to pre- 
vent the Enemy from lodging themſelves 
on the Wall, and to diſpatch any that 
ſhould be ,ſo raſh as to leap down, or in 
any other manner deſcend on the Inſide, 
yet at the firſt Sight of the Enemy upori 
the Walls, they abandoned their Defence, 
and without ſtriking a Blow betook them- 
ſelves to Flight. The Spaniards, aſtoniſhed 
that ſuch great Cowardice and little Ex- 
perience ſhould be found amongſt military 
Men, entered the Place at ſeveral Quar- 
ters without Oppoſition, and began to run 
through the Streets, where was no mote 
Reſiſtance, but only Flight, Shrieks, Vio- 
lence, Rapine, Blood, and Slaughters, 
the Florentine Foot throwing down their 
Arms, and ſurrendering to the Mercy of 


the Conquerors, from whoſe Avarice, 
Vor. VI. 3 Luſt, 
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4. D. Luſt, and Cruelty nothing would have 
been ſafe, if the Cardinal 4 Medici had 
2 not placed a Guard at the great Church, 
and ſo preſerved the Chaſtity of the Wo- 
men, who were almoſt all of them fled 
thither for Refuge. There periſhed, 
not in fighting, for none had the Heart 
to fight, but in flying, or in begging for 
Quarter, aboye Two Thouſand Men, and 
all the reſt, with the Florentine Com- 
, were made Priſoners. After the 
Loſs of Prato the P:/ioreſe, without with- 
drawing their Obedience to the Florentines 
in other Affairs, took upon them to agree 
with the Viceroy for ſupplying his Army 
with Proviſions, on receiving his Promiſe 

that they ſhould not be moleſted. 


Tris ſad Diſaſter, which cauſed the 
Ambaſſadors who were going to the Vice- 
roy to ſtop in the Midſt of their Journey, 
and return back, was no ſooner known | 
in Florence than it produced a vaſt Altera- | 

| tion 

* Buonacorſi ſays that neither Virgins, Children, nor 
conſecrated Places were ſpared ; and Giovio writes that 
the Cruelty of the Spaniards exceeded that of the Ger- 


mans and French in the Pillage of Breſcia, and that there 
were killed above Five Thouſand unarmed Men. | 
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tion in the Minds of the People. 
Gonfaloniere repenting the Folly of his 
Counſel, terrified, and in a manner de- 
prived at once of all Eſteem and Authori- 
ty, rather led than a Leader, and quite 


irreſolute, ſuffered himſelf to be ſubſer- 


vient to the Will of others, without making 
the leaſt Proviſion for his own Preſerva- 
tion or the public Safety, Others who 
were deſirous of a Change of Govern- 
ment grew audacious, and publicly con- 
demned the preſent Adminiſtration. But 
the greater Part of the Citizens unuſed to 
Arms, and having before their Eyes the 
Example of Prato, tho they were fond 
of a popular Government, ſtood expoſed 
by their Fears as a Prey to any who had a 
Mind to invade them. This Situation 
of Affairs increaſed the Audaciouſneſs of 
Pagolo Vettori and Antonfranceſco de gli 
Abixi, young Noblemen, ſeditious, and 
defirous of Novelties, who, having ſome 
Months before ſecretly conſpired with 


ſome others in favour of the Medici, and, 


in order to ſettle with them the Method 
by which they might be reſtored, 
held a private Conference at a Coun- 


D 2 try 
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- try Seat, in the Florentine Dominions, on 


8 2 the Borders of the Seneſe, with Giulio 


de Medici, reſolved to make an At- 
tempt to force the Gonfaloniere out of 
the public Palace. And communicating 
their Deſign to Bartolomeo Valori, a young 
Man of the ſame Quality, end by his 
Prodigality overwhelmed with Debts, as 

was alſo Pagolo, on the Morning of the 
ſecond Day after the Loſs of Prato, which 
was the laſt of Auguſt, they entered with 
a few Attendants into the Palace, where 
they found no Proviſion made for Reſiſt- 
ance, becauſe the Gonfaloniere had aban- 
doned himſelf to the Diſpoſal of Chance 
or Fortune. They proceeded then di- 
rectly to the Chamber of that Magiſtrate, 


and threatened to kill him if he did not 


leave the Palace; but if he would comply, 
they gave him their Word of Honour that 
his Perſon ſhould be ſafe. The Gonfalo- 
niere ſubmitting, and the City taking 
Alarm at the Tumult, there appeared 
many againſt him, but not a ſingle Perſon 
in his Favour : On which the Aſſociates in 
the Conſpiracy gave Orders for imme- 


diately ' aſſembling the Magiſtrates, to 
whom 
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whom the Laws have given a very ample 4: . 


1512. 


Authority over the Gonfalonieres, and de... 


manded that he might be deprived of his 
Office by Law, threatening otherwiſe to 


deprive him of his Life. The Fear of ** 
this induced the Magiſtrates, againſt their Gonfatos 
Will, to depoſe him ; after which they = 


conducted him in Safety to the Houſe of 
Pagolo, from whence the next Night.he 
ſet out well attended for the Territory of 
the Seneſe, and from thence, pretending 
to go to Rome under a Paſs obtained from 
the Pontiff, he privately took the Road to 
Ancona, and paſſed by Sea to Raguſa. For 
he had been informed, by means of the 
Cardinal his Brother, that the Pope, either 
out of Malice, or a covetous Deſire to 
deprive him of his Money, of which it 
was reported that he had a large Sum, 
1 to break his Word. 


AFTER the Gonfaloniere had been 
depoſed from the Magiſtracy the City of 
Florence immediately ſent Ambaſſadors to 
the Viceroy, with whom, by Means of 
the Cardinal de Medici they eaſily came to 
an Accommodation. For the Cardinal 

" "I 4 was 
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Fr Ls was content that nothing ſhould be men- 
» tioned concerning his private Intereſts, but 

Condi- the Reſtitution of his F amily and of all 
— um their Adherents to their own Country as 
poſed on Private Citizens, with a Power to redeem 
e. within a certain Time the confiſcated 
Eſtates, indemnifying thoſe to whom they 

were transferred for the Money they had 
expended in the Purchaſe or Improve- 
ments. As to the public Affairs the Flo- 
rentines entered into the League, and 
obliged themſelves to pay unto Cæſar 
Forty Thouſand Ducats in conſequence of 
what the Medici, in anſwer to the De- 
mand of Goritz at Mantoua, had promiſed 
as a Reward for their Reſtoration; to pay 
the Viceroy for the Uſe of the Army 
Eighty Thouſand Ducats, Half at preſent, 
and the Remainder within Two Months ; 
and for himſelf Twenty Thouſand Ducats: 
On the Receipt of the firſt Payment the 
Viceroy was immediately to march out of 
the Dominions of the Horentines, eva- 
cuating all the Places of which he had 
taken Poſſeſſion. Beſides they made a 
League with the King of Aragon, under 
reciprocal Obligations of affiſting each 
other 


En 2. 5 2 


al 
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other with a certain Number of' Men at —— 
Arms for the Defence of their States, and . 


that the Flonentines ſhould take into their 
Pay Two Hundred Men at Arms of the 
Subjects of that King, the Command of 
which, tho' not expreſſed, was deſigned 
for the Marquis della Palude, to whom 
the Cardinal had promiſed, or at leaſt given 
Hopes, that he ſhould be conſtituted 
Captain General of the Florentine Forces, 


TRE Gonfaloniere being expelled, and % 


the Dangers of War removed by an A 2 


ment, the Citizens applied 2 3 


reform the Government in thoſe Points 
in which the former Model had been 
judged to be of no Service; but with an 
univerſal Intention, except of a very few, 
and thoſe either young Men, or almoſt all 
of them ſcarce worthy of Notice, to pre- 
ſerve their Liberty and the popular Coun- 
cil, For this End they enacted, by new 
Laws, that the Gonfaloniere ſhould no 
more be elected for Perpetuity, but only 
for one Lear: That to the Council of 
Eighteen, which was changed every Six 
Months, and by whoſe Authority the 
D4 moſt 
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4. D. moſt weighty Affairs were determined, 
— 


ſhould be added for Perpetuity all thoſe 

who had, to that Day, diſcharged the 
great Offices of the State either at Home 
or Abroad, with an Intent that the Citi- 
zens of the greateſt Quality might always 
aſſiſt at their Debates; at Home parti - 
cularly ſuch as had either been Gonfalo- 


nieres of Juſtice, or of the Number of 


the Ten of the Balia, a Magiſtracy of 
great Authority in that Republic; of ſuch 
as had ſerved abroad, all thoſe who being 
elected by the Council of Eighty had been 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Princes, or had been 


Commiſſaries general in War. In all 


other Points the Ordinances of the ſame 
Government remained in Force without 
Alteration. 


Tusk Affairs being ſettled, Giovan 
Battiſtia Ridolfi, a noble Citizen, and of 
great Reputation for Prudence, was elected 
Gonfaloniere for the firſt Year, the Peo- 
ple, as is uſually the Caſe in troubleſome 
Times, not paying ſo much Regard to 
thoſe who were moſt acceptable to them 
for their popular Arts, as to a Perſon who 


by 
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extraordinary Talents was beſt capable of 
eſtabliſhing the tottering State of the Com- 
monwealth. But Things were now gone 
too far, and the Enemies of the public 
Liberty were become too powerful ; in 
the Bowels of the Country was a ſuſpected 
Army, and within the City the moſt 
audacious of the Youth were greatly de- 
firous of oppreſſing that Liberty. With 
= them concurred in Will, tho' in Words 
WW - he pretended the contrary, the Cardinal 
= 4 Medici; for even from the Beginning 
he would not have thought the Reſtora- 
tion of his Family merely as private Citi- 
zens a Reward worthy of ſuch great 
Fatigues, and now he conſidered further 
that their preſent Situation would not be 
durable, becauſe they would be univerſally 

deteſted by -the People, and himſelf in 
particular, on a Suſpicion that he would 
be continually inciting the other Citizens 
to conſpire againſt their Liberty, but much 
more from an Indignation conceived againſt 
the Family for having conducted a Spaniſh 
Army in their Country, and being 


the 


by his great Authority in the City, eſpe- 1 5. 
cially with the Nobility, and by his own 4 4 — * 


578 


4. D. the Cauſe of the moſt barbarous and cruel 
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Ws Saccage of Prato, and that the City was 
97" whe by the Terror of Arms to 
ſubmit to diſhonourable and unjuſt Con- 
ditions. The Cardinal was ſtimulated to 
the ſame Purpoſe by thoſe who had before 
conſpired with him, and had no honoura- 
ble Station in the well regulated Com- 


monwealth. But it was neceſſary to have 


the Conſent of the Viceroy, who ſtill lay 
with his Army in Prato expecting the firſt 
Payment, which the Circumſtances of 


the City rendered difficult to get in readi-. W 


neſs, and had no Inclination, whatever 
Cauſe might be pretended, to favour a 
new Alteration in the City. But on the 
Repreſentations of the Cardinal, who had 
procured himſelf to be ſeconded by the 
Marquis dalla Palude, and Andrea Caraffa, 


Count di Santa Severina, Generals in the 


Army, that it was to be feared leſt the 
City, to whom the Name of the Spa- 
niards could not but be henceforth per- 
fectly odious on account of the Damages 
it had received from them, and which 


would therefore on all Occaſions adhere 


to the Enemies of the Catholic King, 
ſhould, 
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ſhould, as ſoon. as the Army had quitted 4: 5 
their Dominions, recall the Gonfaloniere, 4 
whom it had been forced to expel, he 
complied with the Defires of his Emi- 
nence, being 'the rather induced by the 
great Difficulty the Citizens made of pay- 
ing him the Money they had promiſed, 
in which, had they been more expedi- 
tious, they would have laid a greater 
Foundation for a free Government, The 
Cardinal therefore having previouſly ſettled 
Matters with the Viceroy, unexpectedly 
entered Florence, and repaired to the 
Houſes of the Medici. There entere — 2 
alſo, Part with him and Part ſeparately, Florexce. 

a good Number of Talian Officers and 
Soldiers, the Magiſtrates not daring to 
forbid their Entrance on account of the 
Neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Army. 
The next Day a great Number of Citizens 
being aſſembled in Council in the public 
Palace on the preſent Juncture, and 
Giuliano de Medici aſſiſting, the Soldiers 
on a ſudden forced the Gate, and ruſhing 
up Stairs took Poſſeſſion of the Palace, 
and ſeized on the Plate which was kept 
there for the Vie of the Magiſtracy. The 


Magi- 
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Magiſtrates then with the Gonfaloniere 
being forced- to ſubmit to the Will of a 
Man who could do more with Arms than 
they could do by their unarmed Reverence 
and Authority, immediately at the Mo- 


tion of Giuliano de Medics, called, by 


Sound of the great Bell, an Aſſembly of 
the People in the Square of the Palace. 
Here thoſe that met, finding themſelves 
ſurrounded by armed Soldiers, and the 
Youth of the City that had taken Arms 
for the Medici, gave their Conſent that 
about Fifty Citizens, nominated with 'the 
Approbation of the Cardinal, ſhould be 
inveſted with the ſame Authority in public 
Affairs as had reſided in all the People, 
which ſo ample a Power the Florentines 
call Balia *. By a Decree of this Aſſem- 
bly the Government was reduced to that 
Form in which it ſubſiſted before the 
Year 1494, a Guard was ſtationed at the 
Palace, and the Medic: reſumed their 
former Grandeur, but governed more 

| : * 


Giovie, in his Life of Pope Les X. ſays that Fifceen 
Men were created with a Power to ele& Sixty others of 
the beſt Eſleem in the City, and moſt attached to the 
Medici, who with their Electors were to conſtitute à per- 
pow or ſtanding Council for the Government of the 
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imperiouſly, and with a more abſolute 4. P. 
1812. 


Authority than their Father had done. | et 


- 


AFTER this Manner was the Liberty 
of the Florentines oppreſſed by Arms, being Floren- 
reduced to this Condition principally by = 
the Diviſions among the Citizens. And, = Li- 
to ſay nothing of the Neutrality which 
they had imprudently obſerved, and of the 
Remiſſneſs of the Gonfaloniere in ſuffer- 
ing the Enemies of the popular Govern- 
ment to take too much Head, it is be- 
lieved that this Revolution would not even 
after all have been effected, if the Cauſe of 
the Public had not been negligently ma- 
naged. For the King of Aragon at firſt. 
had not ſo great a Deſire to ſubvert the 
; Liberty of Florence, as to detach the City 
from its Adherence to the King of France, 
and to ſqueeze a Sum of Money from it to 
pay his Army. For as ſoon as the French 
had abandoned the Dutchy of Milan, he 
charged the Viceroy that when either the 
= Circumſtances of Affairs called him on 
ſome other Enterpriſe, or that for any 
other Reaſon he ſhould perceive that the 
Reſtoration of the Medici would be diffi- 


cult 
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4. B. cult to accompliſh, he ſhould then take 
1 his Meaſures according to the Times, and 
agree or not with the City, as he ſaw moſt 
convenient. Such were his Orders at firſt; 
but afterwards being diſſatisfied with the 
Pope for what he had attempted apainſt 
Alfonſo d Efte at Rome, and taking Umbrage 
at the Threats which his Holineſs threw 
out in public againſt the Name of the Bar- 
barians, he openly declared his Mind to 
the ſame Florentine Ambaſſador that had 
been ſent to him at the Beginning of the 
War, and accordingly charged the Vice- 
roy to attempt no Alteration in the Go- 
vernment, either becauſe he jud ged it fafer 
to preſerve the Gonfaloniere who was ob- 
noxious to the Pope, or was apprehenſive 
that the Cardinal d& Medici after his Reſto- 
ration would have a greater Dependance on 
the Pope than himſelf. But this laſt Re- 
ſolution did not come to the Khowledge 
of the Viceroy, till the Day after the Re- 
public was reduced under the Power of 


the Cardinal. 
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| By what has been ſaid it appears that if 


the Florentines, after the Expulſion of the 
French, 


VS JJ ˙ wh "+. = —_— 
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French, had been diligent in providing for 


an Harmony among themſelves, or had 
been guarded by a Body of well diſciplined 
and experienced Troops, the Viceroy 


tion againſt them, or have met with ſuch 
Difficulties in his Attempt to oppreſs them, 
that he would have been glad to compound 
with them for a Sum of Money. But it 
was decreed that they ſhould take none of 
theſe ſalutary Meaſures; ſince, beſides 
what might be comprehended by human 


warned from Heaven of the imminent 
Dangers. For not long before a Thun- 


Enſign of the King of France. Another 
falling on the Top of the Palace penetrated 
into the Chamber of the Gonfaloniere, 
and touching only the large Silver Box 
that contains the Balls uſed in electing the 
chief Magiſtrate, deſcended to the Bottom, 
where it ſtruck a great Stone that was at 
the 


would either not have put himſelf in Mo- 


Reaſoning and Foreſight, they had been 


derbolt fell on the Gate by which you go — 
from Florence to Prato, and ſtruck off of oy Re- 
from an antient Eſcutcheon of Marble thlje 


golden Flower- de-Luces, which are the 
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the Foot of the Stairs, and ſupported the 
Frame of the Building, in ſuch a Manner 


that, being forced out of its Place without 
receiving any Damage, it ſeemed to be 


removed by ſome very dextrous and ſkil- 
ful Architect. 


Ar the ** time, or a little before, 


the Caſtelletto of Genoa, which had been 


Caſtellet- 
toofGnoa 
ſurren- 


battered by ſome Cannon lent by the Pope, 
was ſurrendered to the Genoeſe on the Pay- 
ment of Ten Thouſand Ducats to the Go- 
vernor, who deſpaired of Relief becauſe a 
Fleet, ſent by the King from Provence to 
attend to the Defence of that City before 


he knew of its Rebellion, was returned 


back without daring to put to Shore. But 
the Lantern ſtill held out for the King, 


having about the ſame time received a Sup- 


ply of Proviſions and other eggs oY 
ſome French Ships. 


THE 2 Affairs of n being ſettled, 
and the promiſed Money received, the 
Viceroy put his Army in Motion for 
Breſcia, which City the Venetian Army, 


after mollifying the refractory Temper of 
the 
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the Swiſs, was employed in beſieging. 4. P. 


They lay before the Gate of San Giovanni, 


and battered the Town, and at the ſame 


time, with ſome Pieces of Artillery planted 


on an oppoſite Hill, played on the Caſtle; 
They were alſo in hopes of being let 


into the Place by the Gate of the Pile by 
means of a Plot, which was diſcovered 
without taking Effect. But as ſoon as they 
were joined by the Spaniſh Army at the 
Caſtle of Gairo, near to Breſcia, Aubigni, | 

the Commander of the French who were ſurren 


1512, 


y | 


1 


in Garriſon in the Town, choſe to ſurrender dered to 


8 


it, together with the Caſtle, into the 
Hands of the Viceroy, on Condition that 
all the Soldiers ſhould march out in Safety 
with their Effects, but with their Colours 
folded, their Pikes and Lances lowered, 


and leaving behind them their Artillery. 
It is ſuſpected that Aubigni choſe to ſur- 


render to the Viceroy rather than to the 
Venetians by the Orders of his King, by 
which he was directed to give up the Place 
to the Spaniards, or to Cæſar, not out of 
Hatred to the Venelians, but to ſuggeſt 


Matter of Contention between Cæſar and 
the King of Arragon. The ſame Step was 


Vor. VI. E taken, 
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taken, before the Spaniards paſſed into 
ns Lombardy, by the French Garriſon of Lig- 
nago, who deſpiſing the repeated Offers of 
the Yeretrans, put that Fortreſs into the 
Hands of the Biſhop of Goritz, to whom 
alſo Peyſchitra was in like manner ſurrendet d 
at the fame time that the Viceroy entered 
into Breſcia, the Poſſeſſion of which City 
alfo was demanded by the Biſhop, but the 
Viceroy was pleated to keep it for the pre- 


| ſent for the Uſe of the League, in whoſe 


Name he had received it. But the En- 
terprife againſt Crema took a different 
Turn, for Renzo da Ceri with a Part of the 
Venetian Army lying before the Place, on 
the Approach of Four Thouſand Siſi ſent 
by Oftzviano Sforza, Biſhop of Lod:, and 


Governor of Milan, to make the Conqueſt 


of it in the Name of Maſimiliano Sforza, 
the future Duke, Benedetto Cribrario, cor- 
rupted with Gifts and a Promiſe of being 
created a Noblemati of Venice, ſurrendered 
the Town to the Yenetians, with the Con- 
ſont of Monſ. di Duraſo, who commanded 
in the Caſtle, and would. not depend for 
his Safety on the Faith of the Swe. 


Tas 
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Tux Biſhop of Goritz a this tog a. 12 
to Name, where the Pope being 
extremely ſollicitous to gain bis AﬀectignsReception 
forced his Nature, and cauſed him to be: Nr. 
received through his whole Dominions 
with all imaginable Honours, defraying 
the Expences of him and all his At- 
tendants during the whole Journey in a 
moſt fymptuous Manner, and receiving 
bim in all the Towns with exceſſiye — 
even unuſual Marks of Honour. In many 
Places he was addreſſed by new Embaſs 
fies of Prelates and honourable Perfons ſegt 
by the Pope, who would have perſuaded 
the College of Cardinals to walk in Pro: 
ceſſion and receive him at the Gate of 
Rome; bũt the College refuſing it, as a | 
Step not only without — but full of 
the higheſt Indignity, the Cardinals of 
Agen and Strigonia went forth as far ag 
the Meadows half a Mile from the Gate 
to receive the Biſhop in the Name of the 
Pontiff, and conducted him, marching in 
the Middle between them, as Lieutenant 
of Cæſar, to the Church of Santa Maris 
del Popolo, from whence, after the twg 
| E 2 Cardinals 
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4. b. Cardinals had taken their Leave of him, 
r he was accompanied by an innumerable 


FO: 


Multitude to the Preſence of the Pontiff, 
who waited for him in a public Conſiſtory, 
veſted in his Robes, -and feated in the pon- 
tifical Chair. With the ſame Formalities 
he had a few Days before very honourably 


received twelve Ambaſſadors of the Swrſs, 
ho were deputed from all the Cantons to 


y their Obedience in a public Manner, 
and to offer the Service of the whole Na- 
tion for the perpetual Defence of the 
State of the Church, with their Thanks 
to his Holineſs for the ſignal Honour he 
had done them in preſenting them with 
the Sword, Cap, Helmet, and Standard, 
and beſtowing on them the Title of De- 
fenders of the Ecclefriaftic Liberty. 


O the Arrival of Goritæ a Council was 
held for ſettling the public Affairs on a 
ſolid Foundation, which could only be 
done by removing the Cauſes of Feuds 
and Contentions between particular Parties, 
that the Peace of Haly might be ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, that all its Powers might with 
united Counſels and Reſolutions refiſt the 
7 $3944 75 P00 4 King 
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King of France. T he moſt difficult Part A. *. 
of this Work was an Accommodation, ſo . 
often attempted, between Czſar and the Agree- 
Venetian Senate: For Goritz conſented ment 1 
that the Y. enetians ſnould have the Poſſeſſion berucen 
of Padoua, Trevigi, Breſcia, Bergamo and cin. 
Crema, but inſiſted on the Reſtitution of Ynctians. 
Vicenza to the Emperor, and a Renun- 

ciation of all Right and Title to thoſe 
Towns which Coſer retained, beſides the 

preſent Payment of Two Hundred Thou- 

ſand Rheniſh Florins, and a yearly Tribute 

of Thirty Thouſand more for ever. The 
Lenetians thought it hard to acknowledge gh 
themſelves Tributaries for thoſe Towns 
which they had held ſo many Years i in 


Poſſeſſion as their Property; harder to pay 


ſuch a Sum of Money, though the Pope 
offered to lend them Part of it; but in- 
tolerable to reſtore Vicenza, which being 
in the Hands of the Emperor would, as 
they alledged, by dividing the Body of 
their State, cut off the Communication of 
the Head and other principal Parts with 
the reſt of the Members, by which Means 
their Poſſeſſion of Breſcia, Bergamo and 
Crema would become very uncertain and 
* 3 precarious. 


A. 1 
2 


Pope's 
of the 
King of 
Aragon. 
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precarious. Beſides this, they r it 
s a more decent Excuſe for Wel Refuſal, 
chat they had paſſed their ſolemn Word to 
the Virentines at their laſt Surrendry, that 


they would never ſuffer themſelves to de 
feparated from them. 


Sou other Articles came ater De- 
bate between the Pope and the Ambaffa- 
dors of the King of Aragon, which were 
propoſed by one Party more with a View 
to countervail the Complaints of the other, 
than in Hopes to obtain Satisfaction, For 
the Pope detnanded that the King ſhould, 
according to the Stipulations of the Confe- 

racy, affiſt him in the Conqueſt of Fer- 
rara, Hl withdraw his Protection from 
Fuabritio and Marc Antonio ume, againſt 
whom his Holineſs had begun to proceed 
with ſpiritual Arms, for 4 g forced the 


Lateran Gate, and received fonſo # Efte 


his Rebel into the Towns the Dominion of 


which directly belonged to the Church. 


He demanded alſo that the King ſhould 


renounce the Protections which he had 


granted in Tyſcany to the Florentines, Se- 


fe Luccheſe, and ta Piombino, as'done in 


Diminution 
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and giving Umbrage to LTaly in in general, gu, 
and particularly:to the Church, ſince as it 


Potentates that he ſhould have ſo many 


1— in Hah, ſo it unuld be very 


for the Church to have a Pro- 


vince adjoining to amn 


on his Authority. 


Diminution af the Rights af the Empire, — 2 


could not be of any Service to the ther 


| Taz  Anfwerof the Shoniards to os 2 


Demands was, that the King their Maſter 


of the 
King's 


did not refuſe to aſſiſt his Holineſs againſt Ambaſſa- 


Ferrara, provided that, according to the don. 


Obligations of the former Confederacy, he 
paid the Sums due to the Army for the 
Time paſt, and provided for future Pay- 
ments; that his Proceedings againſt Fa- 
britta and Marc Antonio Colonna were by 


no means laudable ; for by the Depen- 


dencies which they had. contracted, and by 
the Reputation they had gained as Ge- 
nerals, the Profecution of them would fur- 
niſh Matter for new Combuſtions: That 
his Catholic Majeſty could not abandon 


them without great Prejudice to his own 


Honour; and that the Exploits performed 


E 4 by 
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A. D. by both of them in the Service of the Pon- 
ttf, as well as of himſelf, in the War 
agiainſt the King of France, deſerved a 
better Recompenſe : That the Complaint 

of the Protections of Tuſcany did not . ariſe 

from any juſt Umbrage or | Jealouſy, but 

was made with an Intent that Siena, Lucca 

and Piombino might be left as a Prey to 
the covetous Ambition of the Pontiff: 
That the King, however, as to theſe Points 
would refer himſelf to the * of 
the a L. wilt tact] f 


Ir was the unanimous Defire of 5 
Confederates that Maſſimiliano Sforza 
ſhould be inſtated in the Dutchy of Milan, 
though Cz/ar would not conſent to grant 
him the Inveſtiture, nor give him the 
Name of Duke or any Title of Juriſdiction, 
But there was revived a Complaint of Go- 
ritz and the Spaniards concerning the 

Parma Seizure of Parma and Piacenza, in Pre- 
and Pia- judice of the Rights of the Empire, to 
july un the immoderate * of Power in the 
—＋ by Popes, and too much weakening the 
— Dutchy of Milan, which it would rather 
have deen ad to render more power- 


a ful, 


th 
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there any certain Knowledge that ſhe had 


antient Times, for of Donations made by 
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ful; becauſe it was always ſure to receive 4 9. 
the firſt Impreſſions | from the French. — 
The Pontiff, it was ſaid, had not in the 
Articles of the League mentioned any other 
Cities than | Bologna and Ferrara; but 
now, under Pretence of Rights of which 


4 


there appeared no authentic Traces in the 


Memory of Man, uſurped what: had not 
for x vaſt Space of Time been in the Poſ- 
ſeſlion of the Roman Church, nor was 


ever been poſſeſſed of it even in the moſt 


Emperors there was nothing to ſhew but 
one ſimple Writing, which might have 
been forged by any one at | Pleaſure 
and yet the Pope; as if the Caſe were 
manifeſt and notorious, taking Advan- 
tage of the Troubles of Lombardy, had 
taken upon himſelf to e in on ü 
Cauſe. | | 


Aur theſe Difputes'were di delt to be 
terminated; but what by far occaſioned 
the qreateſt Trouble and Diſturbance was 
the Difference between C æſar and the Ve- 
b 1 Pope fatiguing himſelf to the 

utmoſt 
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A. D. utmoſt of his Power, fametimes by Ex. 


1512 


ts ortations, ſometimes by Intreaties, and 


| —_— 


ſometimes by Menaces, being defirous, as 


— he was at firſt, of the — 


* far and 


the Yene- 


nass fol- he hoped by their Aſſiſtance, without 


_— employing the Spaniards, himſelf 
to make 
Maſter of Irren. The Ambaſſadors ef 


Vruetians for the public Good of Fahy, for 


the 
King of efragor alſo laboured for 1 
the — to the — — = 
might be induced to turn their 
* N 2 

m0 on uniting with the King of 
—_— 0 ee under a Ni 
— — 


Pains to ſeparate 


him, and:becanſe his 
_ 1 for ſome other — 
— vino mransif forfeit this Friendſhip, 
> + Swiſs Ambaſſadors alſo interpoſed 
good — for adjuſting theſe Dif- 
22 —— they had obliged themſelves 
e Venetian om the yearly Pen; 
Twenty: five Thouſand Ducats, 


22 deſired not to be reduced to 


| che Wan vither of violating their 
Funn, 


Arms. But his Proteſt 
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Promiſes, or of oppoſing Ceſar if he 2. b. 


ſhould attack the Yenetran Dominions. 
he Could 


Ar Hſt, the Pontif finding 


hot induce Goritz to recedte from his De. Tae | 
mand of the Reſtitution of Vicenzu, not the Pope 
diſpoſe the Venetians to give it up, and e 


that they difagreed alſo about the Sum of 
Money, and defitous above all things that, 
in-order'toextinguifh the Name and Au- 
thotity of the Piſan Conventicle, che Enr- 
peror tight 'appreve of the Larrram Ooun- 
cil, proteſted to the Venerian Ambatſadors 
that he ſhotild be conſtrained to proſecutt 
their Republic with ſpiritual and temporal 
prefſion en the Ambaffadors, he enterell 


into a Confederacy with Cſar alone, for 


the Spaniſh Ambaſſador refuſed to be a 
Party concerned, either becauſe he Hall - 
no Commiſſion from his Maſter, or he- 
cauſe that OE: thongh meines to | affift 
Means for keeping nr mie Hopes of the 
Venetians* 


Means 
* The Bugh A Ambaſſador alſo refuſed the League, it 


2ppearing to him, as Mocenigo ſays, a ſcandalous and un- 


75 
* 4” 


1512 
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— IN the Preamble to this Confederacy , 


which was afterwards ſolemnly publiſhed 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo, 


it was expreſſed that the Venetians having 


Condi- 
tions on 
Ceſ/ar's 
Part, 


| Pope. 


obſtinately refuſed Peace, and the Pontiff, 
obliged by the Neceſſities of the Chriſtian 
Commonwealth, having proteſted to aban- 
don them, Cæſar had entered into and 
ace cepted of the League made in the Vear 
1511 between the Pope, the King of 
Aragon, and the Yenetians, by Virtue of 
the Liberty which had been hitherto re- 
ſerved for his Acceſſion ; that he pro- 


miſed to adhere to the Lateran Council, 


difannulling the Mandate, and revoking 
all Powers and Acts made or granted in 
favour of the Piſan Conventicle ; and that 
he was obliged not to aſſiſt any Subject or 
Enemy of the Church, particularly Al- 
fonſo d Efe and the Bentivegli, the 
Poſſeſſors of Ferrara and Bologna ; and 
he was alſo to recall the German Foot that 
were in the Service of Alfonſo and of 
Federigo da Bozzol his Feudatory. 8 
ON 
handſome Action to engage againſt the Yene/ians, who, 
according to Bembo, bad deferved infiairely well of the 
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0 N the other Part tha: Pope engaged, 


2 
A. D. 
1512. 


* 


to aſſiſt Ceſar with ſpiritual and temporal ,, _ . 


Arms agai 


by the League of Cambray. The Vene- 


trans were declared to be wholly excluded 
from the League, and from the Truce 


made with Cæſar, becauſe they had ſeve- 
ral Ways acted in Contravention to both; 
and to be Enemies to the Pontiff, to Czſar, 
and to the Catholic King, to whom Room 
was reſerved for entering into the Con- 
federacy within a certain Time, and on 
certain Conditions: The Pope 


without the Conſent of Czſer, or before 
Cæſar had recovered all that belonged to 
him, as above: Neither the Pope nor 
Czſar were at Liberty to enter into an 
Agreement with any Chriſtian Prince 
without the Conſent of the other Party: 
During the War againſt the Venetians the 
Pope was not to moleſt Fabritio or Marc 
Antonio Colonna, reſerving Liberty to pro- 
ceed againſt the Biſhop, Pompeo, Giulio, 
and ſome other declared Rebels ; Laſtly, 


was to 
make no Agreement with the Venetians 


inſt the Venetians, till he ſhould ey 4 
have recovered all that was allotted him*** 


4 . chat tho by this Agreement the Poſſeſſion 
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n,. Reggio 398 Pigconze by the 
Pepe wes tolerated, no Prejudice was in- 
waged to the Rights of the Eve. 


Tux Confederacy being cubliſhed, 
Geritz, at the next Seſſion of the Lateran 
Council, gave his Approbation to that 
Aſſembly in the Name af the Emperor, 
and as his Vicegerent General in Tah, 
difaanulling the Mandate, with all the 
Powers and Acts made and granted, and 
teſtifying before the whale Council that 
Gefar had never aſſented to the Pifar 
Conventiele, but abhorred every one that 
had uſed his Name ta authotiſe their 
Proceedings &. 


- Tas Buſineſs being diſpatched, Goritz 
ſet out from Nome to be preſent when 
Maſimi iam Ser co, who was arrived 
with the Emperor's Commiſſion at Verona, 
took Poſſeſſion . the Dutchy of Milan. 
But the Cardinal of Sien, and the Am- 


: biaſſadors 
* 'The Rihop of Goritz by his Adherence to the 
7 Coungil ſo much iogratiated himſelf with the 
Pope, that he obtained of him a Monitory againſt the 
Venctiant, and that Cæſar ſhould have Breſcia. Moc. 


Ceſar ap- 


proves of 
the Late- 
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paſſadors of the whole Swe Nation, who 4 P- 


were in Milan, were with Difficulty in- 
daced to wait the Arrival of the Biſhop, 
for they were deſirous that in the Cere- 


monies. and Solemnities to be 


1512, 


0 — 
o 


on that Occafion..it ſhould appear, by ſome 


Marks of Diſtinction, that the Swiſs were 
the Caufe of this happy Event, that they 
were the Men who had driven the French 


out of that State, the Men to whoſe La- 


bour and Valour Mefimnhane was indebted 


for receiving it. The. Viceroy however 


prevailed. on them, more by Cunning and 


Induſtry than by Authority, to wait the 


Coming of Geritæ. That Prelate having 
in the Name of Cæſar ratified at Florence 
made in Prata, and re- 
ceived a certain Sum of Money from the 
Luccbeſe, for taking them under his Pro- 
tection, proceeded to Cremona, where he 
was expected by Maſimiliano Sforza and 


the Viceroy, and from thence they all ſet 
out together for Milan to make their Entry 


into that City, on the Day appointed, 
with the Solemnities and Honours uſually 
attending new Princes. In the Cavalcade 
there was a great Diſpute between the 

| Cardinal 


: 
* 
* 
„„ 
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4 o. Cardinal of Sion and the Viceroy which 
— of them was beſt qualified to deliver the 
Keys at the Entrance of the Gate to the 

new Prince, as a Mark of putting him i in 
Poſſeſſion of his State. But the Viceroy 

at laſt ſubmitting, the Cardinal in 'the 
public Name of the Swiſs put the Keys 

in the Hands of the Prince, and that Day, 

which was about the latter End of De- 
cember, performed all the Ceremonies that 
Meſfmili-were neceſſary to ſhew that Maſſimiliano 
= i Fol. received Poſſeſſion from the Swiſs. The 
— new Duke was received with ineredible 
of Mile, Demonſtrations of Joy by all the People, 
from a moſt ardent Defire to have a Prince 

of their own, and becauſe they hoped 

that he would imitate his Grandfather' of 

his Father, the former of whom had 
endeared his Memory to the In- 

habitants/ by his excellent Virtues, and 
their Wearineſs and Vexations under fo- 

reign Governments - had changed theit 
Hatred of the other intoBenevolence ; and 

before they had ended their Rejoicings the 

Caſtle of Novara was recovered, the 
Garriſon ſurrendering that Fortreſs. 
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1 HE Duddy finder in . had SL 


not wholly broken off all Hopes of Ac-/ 


dors of the :S01fs, in order to induce them 
to come to an Agreement. On the other 
Side the Senate, to preſerve the Bene vo- 
lence of the Pope, and to avoid giving 
Ceſar any Cauſe to employ his Arms 
againſt them, had directed their Ambaſſa- 
dors to profeſs their Adherenee to the 
Lateran Council, and as ſoon as the Con- 
federacy was made ſent Orders for their 


Troops to retire into the Padowan; The 


Viceroy therefore, unwilling to diſturb 
the Hopes of a Peace, had drawn off his 
Army towards Milan. But the ſame 
Difficulties concerning the Reſtitution of 
Vicenza, and the Payment of the Money 


ſtill ſubſiſting, all thoſe Labours were to 


no Purpoſe. And this was the Reaſon 
why the Pope did not attack Frrrara, 


becauſe had the Peace taken Effect, he 


would have been in Hopes that his own 
Vor. VI. F Forces, 


" —— 


Ad 
commodation between Cæſar and che moda 


Venetians, for the Pope had immediately urge 


ſent to Venice Jacopo Staſſileo his Nuncio, the Yene- 
who was accompanied by three Ambaſſa- u EE 


2 


carries, 


82 
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4 D. Forces, with the Aſſiſtance of the Vene- 


3 


ins together with the Report that they 
were to be joined, if needful, by the 
-.-.. Spaniards, were ſufficient to ſecure him 

| "the Victory; but otherwiſe he had re- 


ſalved to defer the Undertaking till the 


th 11 Spring, becauſe Ferrara was thought 
difficult to be taken in the Winter, being 


ſtrong by Situation | with” reſpect to the 


River, and Afonſo had ſtrongly fortified 


_ Fnglihb 


Jand at 
Fontera - 
bis. 


it, and was continually adding n new 
F ontificativns. 


| 11 T may e ſer e to my 


Purpoſe, which was not to take any No- 


tice of Occurtonces happening without 
the Bounds of Traly, to give an Account 
ef Tranſactions during the Courſe of this 
Year in Frunce; but the Dependence of 


the State of Affairs in our own Country 
upon that on the other Side of the Moun- 
tains, and the Connexion of Events, ſo 


often obſerved, in one with the Reſoln- 
tions and Events in the other, oblige me 
not to paſs them quite over in Silence. 
So early as the Beginning of May Six 
Thouſand Englt F oot * been tranſport- 

/ . 10-508 
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ed in Engliſb and Spaniſh Ships to Fontaras 4: _ 
kia, a Town on the utmoſt Border of the woe 
Kingdom of Spain tovrards Frunce, and ,, 
ſeated on the Ocean. Here they were to 
be joined by the Spaniſh Forces, and, 1 
according to the Agreement made between 

the Father- ina and Son- in- la, jointly 
attack the Dutchy of Guyenne, which, 
according to the antient Names and Divi- 
ſions of Countries, is a Part of the Pro- 
vince of Aquitaine. Againſt this Invation 
the King of France, not as yet ſecure on 
the Side of Picard), had got in readineſs 
a Regiment of Eight Hundred Lances, 
which he had formed on a new Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and had liſted a great Number of 


Foot in the lower Parts of Germany, not 
ſutzect to Car. And knowing how 


much more i t it was for the De- 

fence of the Dutchy of -Guyenne to be 
ſecure of the Kingdom of Navarre, 
which being appropriated in Dowry to 
-Catherine de Foix was enjoyed in com- 
mon by: herſelf and John her Son by her 
Huſband Albert, he had invited Albert to 
his Court, and was very ſollicitous to gain 
Him to his Intereſt. And he had a very 

F 2 fair 


- Nawarre.: 
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* D. fair Colour offered him for taking Poſſeſſion 


of che Country by the Death of Gaſton de 


JI oF Brix, on which Occaſion the King of 
. France (France pretending that Navarre did not 


belong to Females, but to himſelf as the 
next Heir male of the Family of Foix, had 


15 25 a —_ at Law rhe ot! 


O the ke Side the Catholic King, 
[ſho had ſet his Eyes on the Kingdom of 
: Navarre, demanded of the King that he 
ſhould ſtand neuter between him and the 
King of France, ſnould grant a free Paſſage 
.through' Navarre to his Troops that were 


to enter. France, and for the Security of 


obſerving ſuch Engagements ſhould: put 
into his Hands ſome Fortreſſes, which he 
promiſed to reſtore as. ſoon as the War 
was ended. The King of Navarre being 
ſenſible of the Tendency of theſe De- 
mands, for he knew that the Kings of 
Spain had of old a longing Deſire to ſeize 
on Navarre, choſe rather to expoſe him- 
ſelf to an uncertain Danger, than to em- 
brace certain Ruine, in Hopes that he 

- ſhould not fail of the Succours promiſed 
by the King of France, for whoſe Affairs 


it 
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it would be very convenient to keep the 4 


; ap 
War out of his own Dominions in — 


varre. At the ſame time, either to give 
more Leifure to the Troops for marching, 
as appointed, to his Aſſiſtance, er to free 
himſelf, if poſſible, from theſe E Demands, 
he treated with the King of Aragon, who, 

according to his -Cuſtorn, proceeded in 
this Affair with profound Policy. ut he 
was no more injured by the Diligence and 
Sollicitude of the Catholic King, than he 


was by the Negligence of the King of 


France, who taking Encouragement be- 
cauſe the Enghſh who had been landed at 
Fontarabia had lain ſtill in their Quarters 
for many Days, and being confident that 
the King of Navarre could for ſome 
Time defend himſelf with his own Porces, 
proceeded but ſlowly in ſending him Suc- 


cours. On this Oceaſion the King o. 
Aragon, who had craftily amuſed Na-  -.. 


varre with fallacious Hopes, turned his 
Forces that were prepared to join with 
the Engliſb, with the utmoſt Expedition, 


againſt the Dominions of that King, who © — 
being un . and . g of Res ſeizes on 
4 3% 630 ſiſtanc 3 
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| - "1 ſiſtance, fled over the Pireneen Mountain 
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Tx HUS the Kingdom my e EX» 
cept ſome garriſoned Fortreſſes which 


held out for the fugitive King, being 


abandoned „was without any Expence or 


Difficulty, and more from an Awe of the 


Neighbourhood of the Engliſb than by 
his own Forces, reduced under the Power 
of the King of Aragon. That Prince 
knowing - himſelf incapable of aſſerting 
his Right to that Kingdom by any other 


Title, ledged that he had taken lawful 


Poſſeſſion of it by Authority from the 


Apoſtolic See. For the Pope, not ſatis- 


fied with his proſperous Succeſſes in ah, 
had a little before publiſhed a Bull againſt 
the King of France, in which, Bo 


Pope ex- him no longer moſt Chriſtian but moſt 
22 be iluſtrious, he ſubjected him and all his 


. King 3 to all the Puniſhments of Here- 
Kingdom 


of France. 


tics and Schiſmatics, granting a Power to 
any one lawfully to ſeize on their Goods, 
Eſtates, and whatever elſe belonged to 

them. With the ſame bitter Spirit, being 
highly offended with the City of Lions 


for 
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for receiving the Cardinals and the other — | 
Prelates who had fled from Milan, he had 
commanded, under grievous Cenſures, 
that the Fair uſed to be kept four times a 
Year, with a vaſt Concourſe of Merchants, 
at Lions, ſhould be held for the future in 
the City of Geneva, from whence Lewis 
XI. had, for the Benefit of his Kingdom, 
removed it; and at laſt he ſubjected the 
whole Kingdom of Fance to che Eccles 
ſiaſtic Interdict. 


Bur the King of = having 
got Poſſeſſion of Navarre, a Kingdom, 
though of ſmall Extent and Revenues, 
yet very commodious by its Situation, and 
a great Security to Spain, had firmly re- 
ſolved to proceed no further, not thinking 
it for his Purpoſe to go to War with the 
King of France beyond the Mountains. 
Hence he had been but flow in preparing 
his Forces even from the firſt Landing of 
the Engliſb, and after his Acquiſition of 
Navarre, when the Engliſb ſollicited him 
to join his Forces with theirs, that they 
might march in conjunction, and la 


diege to 1 a * in the Neighbour- 
hood 


— 
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A. D. hood of Fontarubia, and ſeated almoſt on 


1512. 


— 


 Fngliþ 
return 


home. 


e Ocean, he propoſed other Epterpriſes 


in Places diſtant from the Sea, alledging 


that Bayonne. was ſo well fortified and gar- 
riſoned, that there were no Hopes of taking 


it. But the Engliſh oppoſing his Schemes, 


and ſetting no Value on any Conqueſt in 
the Dutchy of Guyenne without Bayonne, 
after much Time ſpent in theſe Diſputes, 
grew tired, and thinking themſelves 
deluded, embarked without Orders or 
Leave from their Prince, and returned 
to nw | 


By their Departure the King of France 
remained ſecure on that Side, and he was no 
longer under Apprehenfions from the 


_ Engliſh, who had attacked him by Sea, 


for he was become at length ſo powerful 
in his naval Armaments, that he com- 


manded all the Ocean between the Coaſts of 


England and Spain. He reſolved therefore 


French at- now to attempt the Recovery of Navarre, 


tempt in 
vain the 


to which he was encouraged not only by 


Recovery the Departure of the Engliſb, but becauſe 


of Na- 
Farre. 


by the ill Succefs of his Wars in 7aly his 


e were all collected within the King- 


dom 
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dom of France. The King of Aragon; at 4 b. 
the Time when he gave Hopes 


4% that he would make War, had; in 
order to ſecure the whole Kingdom of 
Navarre, ſent ſome Troops to St. Jean . 
Pied de Port, a Town. on the utmoſt Bor- 
ders of Navarre, and ſeated at the Foot of 
the Pirenean Mountains towards France; 
and when afterwards the French Forces 
began to increaſe in the neighbouring 
Places, had ſent thither Fæderigo Duke of 
Alva, his Captain General, with his whole 
Army. But at length being much infe- 
rior to the French, who were 

by the Dauphine, Charles Duke of Bour- 
bon, and Longueville, Lords of the firſt 
Quality, the Duke of Alva entrenched 
himſelf in a ſtrong Poſt between the Plain 
and the Mountain, and judged that he 
ſhould 'do enough if he could prevent the 
French from entering Navarre.” The 
Enemy, being ſenſible that they could not 
hurt him in that Place becauſe of the 
Strength of its Situation, reſolved that the 
King of Navarre with Seven Thouſand 
Foot of his own Country, accompanied by 
M. a Paliſe with Three Hundred Lances, 


ſhould 


/ 


gs THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. ſhould march from Saluaterre near St. 
a Pied de Port, where the whole Army 
was encamped, and | paſs the Pirenean 

— by the Way of 'Valdironcales, 
and approaching Pampelona, the Capital of 
Nevarre, in which the People, taking 
Encouragement from the near Approach 

of the French, began already to be very 
tumultuous, from a Defire after their 
King, ſhould ſeize the Paſs of Rencifvalle, 
by which. alone Proviſions were conveyed 
to "the $ paniſh Camp, which in its preſent 
Situation, by means of the Barrenneſs of 
the Country, did not abound with Victuals. 
The Event was, that, after the King of 
Navarre and Paliſſe had ſeized a Paſs on 
the Summit of the Pirenean Mountains, 
they took by Storm Borgbetto, a Town 
ſeated at the Foot of thoſe Mountains, and 
defended by Baldes, a Captain in the King 
of | Aragon's Guards, with a confidera- 
ble Number of Foot. And if they had 
haſtened with due Expedition to ſeize 
the Paſs of Roncifvalle, Hunger alone 
would have been ſufficient to ſubdue the 

' Spaniſh Army, which would have been 
ſurrounded with Enemies on all Sides, in 
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difficult. But they were prevented by the 
Expeditiouſneſs of the Duke of 8 
who leaving a Garriſon of a Thoufand 
Foot in St. Jean Pied de Port, with all 


the Artillery, paſſed to Pampelma through 


the Paſs of Ranciſvalle before the Enemy 


arrived, But the King of Navarre and 


Paliſſe, who had received a Reinforce- 
ment of Four Hundred Lances and Seven 
Thouſand German Foot from the Dau- 
phine, being diſappointed of their Hopes, 


made their Appearance before Pampelona 


with four Pieces of Artillery, which they 
had conveyed with great Difficulty over 
the rough and craggy Mountains. They 
attempted to take the Place by Storm, but 
were repulſed, and conſtrained by the 
Seaſon of the Year, it being in December, 
and the Want of Proviſions in that barren 
Country, to raiſe the Siege, and repaſs the 


91 
a Country beyond Meaſure rugged and 4 P. 


x: 11 


Pirenees, on which by the Difficulties of 


the Paſſes, and the Obſtructions they met 
with from the Peaſants, they were forced 
to leave their Artillery. At the ſame time 
Lautrech, who had made an Inroad into 
Biſcay with Three Hundred Lances and 

Three 


gz THE HISTORY OP 7 
4 b. Three Thouſand Foot, and plundered and 


151. 


wo burnt all that came in his Way, after an 


unſucceſsful Attempt on the Town of S. 


Sebaſtian, repaſſed the Mountains, and 
returned to the Army, which, having no- 
thing farther to fear or hope, broke. up, 
and left the King of Aragon in free and 
peaceable Poſſeſſion * the Kin . of 
Wen . ( 3s 


At this Time it came to be diſcovered 
that PFerdinando, Son of Federigo, late 
King of Naples, and declared Duke of 
Calabria, had made a private Agreement 
with the King of France, and was con- 
triving to we his Eſcape to the French 
Army, which lay not far from the Town 
of Logrogna. On this Diſcovery the King 
of Aragon, who was at that Time in Lo- 
 grogna, ſent the young Prince to the 
Caſtle of Sciativa, in which the Kings of 
Aragon uſe to impriſon ſuch Perſons as are 
diſtinguiſhed by their Nobility or extra- 
ordinary Merit; and Filippo Copola, a 
Neapolitan,” who had gone ſecretly to the 
King of France to treat about the Affair, 
was quartered; Fortune ſo varying the 
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without demanding any Money 


preceding: 
Arms on all Sides; for the Yenetians nei- 
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Lot of Mortals, that he received his Puniſh» A. P. 


ment in the Service of a Prince whoſe 
Grandfather by the Father's : Side had 


cuiſed his Fähr the Cbunt N 


be beheaded. And the Diſcovery of this 
Conſpiracy, which had its Original from 
a Fryar who was privately ſent to Ferdi- ' 
nandb from the Duke of Ferrara, had 
ſome Influence on the Affairs of Laly: 

For the Catholic King, who was before 
inclined to ſatisfy the Pope, was now 
much more incited to it by this Affront, 


ſo that he ſent Orders to the Viceroy and 


his Ambaſſador at Rome to lead his Army 
againſt Ferrara whenever the Pope pleaſed, 
y of him 
more than was neceſſary for the Subſiſt- 
ence of the Soldiers. . t. 


Tus were the Tranſactions during 


the Courſe of this Year in Italy, France 
The following Year 1513 1513. 


and Spain. 
was as full of memorable Events as the 
It began with a Ceſſation of 


ther gave nor received any Moleſtation. 
Only the Viceroy went with Three Thou- 
ſand 


1512. 


5 EE HIS TORY OF 
D. ſan t to beſiege the Caſtle of Trexzö, 
dich beer on Condition that the 
Garriſon might march out in Safety with 
their Effects. But the Minds of the Peo- 
ple in general were diſquieted with the 
Thoughts of future Events; for it was 
ns 2 that the King of Frunce, having 
meditates delivered his Kingdom from Foreign Arms, 
— oe ofand reſumed. new Spirits from his nume- 
Miles. vous Levies of German Infantry, and the 
conſiderable Addition he had made to his 
Eſtabliſhment of Lances, had nothing ſo 
much in View as the Recovery of the 
Dutchy of Milan. But though he ſet his 
Heartu 
ly deſirous to haſten it while the Caſtles of 
Man and Cremona were ſtill in his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, yet conſidering the great Difficulties 
that would occur from the Oppoſition of ſo 
many Enemies, and being not without Ap- 
prehenſions that the King of England might 
next Summer attack his Dominions with 
2 very potent Army, he reſolved to make 
| no Movement unleſs he could either fe- 
parate ſome of the Confederates from their 
common Aſſociation, or: procure an Al- 
lance with the Venetiamt. That — 
1 | otner 


ponthisEnterpriſe,and was extreme-- 
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Journey from Rome to Milan, bad given a $octeſs. 
favourable Audience to a Domeſtic of 
Cardinal San Severino, ſent to him in 
the Name of the Queen of France; and 
had afterwards privately ſent bent Fas 
Confidant of his own with Overtures, pro- 
poſing that the King ſhould n Coſer 
againſt the Yenettans ; that a 
ſhould be contrafted between the ſecond 
Daughter of the King and Cſar's Grand- 
ſon Charles, with the Dutchy of Milan 
for her Dowry; that the King ſhould 
make over to his Daughter and future Son- 
in- law his Pretenſions to the Kingdom of 
Naples ; and that the Emperor might not 


7 5 FF NAA 


delivered into his Hands; and that when 
the King ſhould have recovered the Dutchy 
of Milan, Cremona and the Ghiaradadda 


The King was alſo in Hopes of entering 


were 


other of theſe Events might happen he 4. D. 
had various Reaſons to hope from the 32, 
Tranſactions of the laſt Year: For the grounds 


Biſhop of Gorita, when he was — ns. of 


be obliged to truſt to bare Words and Pro» © + 
miſes, the Spouſe: ſhould immediately be 


4 
| 
| 
'1 
| 


ſhould be put in the Poſſeſſion of Ceſar. 


into an Alliance with the Veneti ans, who 
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4 D. were highly provoked” at the Viceroy's 


ws taking Foſſeſſion of Breſcia, and much 
more at the ſubſequent Convention at 
and Cæſar; for 
which Reaſon the King, taking Advan- 
tage of that Juncture, had very privately 
ordered to Court Andrea Gritti, who was 
taken at Breſcia, and ſtill remained a 
Priſoner in France, and contrived that 
Granzacopo da Trivulzz, in whom the Ve- 
netians put great Confidence, ' ſhould, un- 
der Pretence of other Buſineſs, ſend his 
Secretary to Venice. He had alſo ſome 
Proſpect of an Agreement with the King 
of Aragon, who, according to his uſual 
Way of entruſting his Concerns with Per- 
ſons in religious Orders, had privately: ſent 
into Fance two Fryars, who, under a Show 
of Zeal for the public Good, ſhould begin 
with addreſſing the Queen with Propoſals 
relating to a Peace, either univerſal, or 
particular between the two Kings. But 


they had but ſmall Hopes of Succeſs, for 


the King of Funce knew that his Catho- 
lic Majeſty intended to retain: Navarre, 
and that it would: be an Act of great 


2 and of the higheſt Indignity 
imaginable, 
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imaginable, to abandon a King who, for 4 D. 


1513. 


procuring his Friendſhip, and in Confi- au 


dence of his Aſſiſtance, Was fallen into A 
your a vs rl 


Bu aethe chief Gun of the e King of 


France was a Reconciliation with the 
Swiſs, on which he knew that Victory in- 
fallibly depended, by the vaſt Authority 


Swiſs in 


which that Nation had at preſent obtained, great Re- 
not only by the Terror of their Arms, but putation. 


by their Conduct, which no longer ap- 

like that of mercenary Soldiers or 
Graſiers, but of Men educated in the Ad- 
miniſtration of States, keeping a ſtrict 
Eye, as is uſual in a well managed Com- 
monwealth, over every Step taken in pub- 
lic Affairs, and ſuffering no Movement to 
be made but at their Diſcretion. Hence 
Swiſſerland became the Reſidence of Am- 
baſſadors from all the Chriſtian Princes, 
and the Pope, and almoſt all the Lalian 
Powers, paid them yearly Penſions, to be 
received into their Confederacy, and for 
Permiſſion to liſt Soldiers of that Nation, 
when Occaſion required, for their own 
Defence. The | Swiſs, grown proud at 
Wor- VI. G this 
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4. D. this Authority, and remembering that by 


1 
— 


of Milan and its Fortreſſes, he was to pay 


their Arms firſt Charles King of France 
had ſubverted the happy State of 1aly, and 
Lewis his Succeſſor had acquired the 
Dutchy of Milan, recovered Genoa, and 


overthrown the Yenetians, they behaved 


towards every one after an imperious and 
inſolent Manner. The King of France, 
however, beſides the Encouragement given 


him by many private Perſons among the 
Sue, and his perſuading himſelf. that he 
* ſhould work upon them by Offers of a 


very large Sum of Money, entertained 
Hopes of Succeſs becauſe the Cantons had 
never ratified the Agreement concluded 
between the Government of Milan in the 
Name of Maſſimilians Sforza and their 
Ambaſſadors, by which, as ſoon as he 
ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 


Ducats, and Forty Thouſand more every 
Year for Five and Twenty Years to come, 
on which, Conſideration they were to re- 
ceive him under their Protection, and al- 
low. him to. liſt their Foot into his Ser- 


vice. Wherefore in the Beginning of 


* 
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this Year the King, tho' he had before 4. D. 
in vain attempted to obtain an Audience FL, 
for the Ambaſſadors whom he deſigned to 
ſend in order to treat about a Reconcilia- 
tion, conſented to give them free Poſſeſſion © 
of the Fortreſſes of the Val di Lugana, and 
Lugarna, as a Price at which he deſired to 
ſe only a bare Hearing. With ſo 
much Indignity did great Princes court 
the F We of that Nation 


Mons. de la T; remouille then, by Cb 
miſſion from the King, arrived at Lucern, 
where a Diet was called to give him an 
Audience. But tho he met with a chear- 
ful Reception, he ſoon found that his 
Labours in regard to the Dutchy of Mi. 
lan would be fruitleſs. For a few-Days 
before Six of the Cantons had ratified and 
ſigned the Articles of the Agreement 
made with Maſſimiliano Sforza, three had 
reſolved to ratify it, and the other three 
ſeemed as yet to ſtand in Suſpenſe. There 
was no more Talk therefore about the 
Affair of Milan, but Tremouille 
to them their Aſſiſtance of the King at 
leaſt in the Recovery of Genog and Ali, 

9 which 


10 THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. which were not included in the Conven- 
ion made with Maſimiliano. To give 

RY Weight to this Demand Trivulzzo, under 
of the Pretence of treating about his private 
King of Concerns, requeſted Leave to come to 
jetted by the Diet, and obtained a Paſs, but on 
the S577. Condition that he ſhould treat of nothing 
relating to the King of France; and as 

ſoon as he was arrived at Lucern, he re- 
ceived Orders not ſo much as to converſe 
with Tremouille either in public or private. 
At laſt the Articles of the Treaty with 
the Duke of Milan were ratified by the 
common Conſent of all the Cantons, and 
every Demand of the King of France was 
rejected, and it was further reſolved that 
no Leave ſhould be granted him to liſt 
Soldiers of their Nation for his Service 
elther-1 in 9 or elſewhere. 


Tm HE z King of France thus excluded 

Fs the Swyſs, found it neceſſary to recon- 
cile himſelf either with Cæſar or with the 
| Venetians, who at the ſame time were 
treating alſo with Cæſar. For the Con- 
= federates entertaining a Suſpicion of their 
embracing a Reconciliation with the King 
4. of 
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of France, Goritæ "conſented that they 
ſhould retain Vicenza. But the Senate 
taking Encouragement from the ſame 


101 


4D. 
1513. 
n—_— 


Cauſe as excited the Fears of the Enemy, 


refuſed to make Peace without the Reſti- 
offered 


tution of Verona, for which they 
to recompenſe Cefar with the larger Sum 
of Money. But finding their Demand 
attended with Difficulties, they were the 
more (inclined to embrace the Friendſhip 
of the French, and agreed, by. Trivulzzo's 
Secretary, to enter into a Confederacy 
with the King on the Foot of the firſt 
Alliance, by which they were to haye the 
Poſſeſſion of Cremona and the Gbiara- 
dadda. 
mentioned in the Inſtrument that nothing 
ſhould be of any Validity unleſs it were 
approved by the King within a certain 
Time, various were the Debates in Coun- 
cil whether it was more expedient to chuſe 
2 Reconciliation: with the Emperor, or a 

Confederacy with the Venetians. Robertet 


But the Secretary having expreſly 


Debate in 


a Secretary of State, and of great Autho- the French 
rity, Trivulz10, and almoſt all the chief © Council 


Men of the Council adviſed the latter, 6ng an 


n chu- 


repreſenting. that preſent Experience had *1) 


G 3 de- 


102 THE HISTORY OF 
#- D. demonſtrated the great Prejudice they 
had received: from the Inconſtancy - of 
Czſar, the Hatred he had conceived 

der pre. againſt the King, and his Deſire to re- 
Vauclians jearnt with deep Concern from Authors 
of no mean Credit, that he had been 

often heard to ſay, and very lately, that 

he had fixed in his Mind the Memory of 
ſeventeen Injuries that he had received 

from the French, and that he would not 

loſe the Opportunity which now offered 

of revenging himſelf for every one of 
them; that he would enter into a Treaty 

with no other Deſign than, by means of 

a fraudulent Reconciliation, to have the 
greater Conveniency to do Miſchief, or 

at leaſt interrupt what he knew to be 
under Negotiation with the Venetian, or 

to retard the Preparations of War; that 

the Man deſerved no Pity nor Excuſe 

| who being once deceived by another, was 

_ fo unwary as ever to truſt him again. 


on che Contrary the Cardinal of Sar 
Severino, induced rather by his Zeal for a 
Party in Oppoſition to Trivulzzo, as his 
; Ad- 
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 Adverſaries ſoid, than for any other Rea- 4: P. 
ſon; becauſe When he was in Milan he uv 
himſelf with his Brothers had always fol- Cardinal 
lowed the Faction of the Ghihellines, re-, Severe 
plied, that nothing would be more for an Alli 


the King's Intereſt than to aſſociate hims = | 
ſelf with Czar in order to break the 
Union. between- his Enemies, eſpecially 

when a Conjunction could be effected by 

ſuch Means, as, it was to be hoped, would 

render it durable; that it was the Pro- 

petty of Princes in their Reſolutions al- 
ways to prefer Intereſt before Benevolence, 
Hatred, or any other Paſſion; and what _... 
could be of greater Benefit to C#/er than 

a preſent Aſfiſtance againſt the Venetians, 

and putting him in Hopes that his Grand- 

ſon would ſueceed to the Dutchy of 

Milan ? If Ceſar were once ſeparated 
from the others, the Catholic King would 
make no Oppoſition to his Authority, out 
of Regard to the Intereſt of his Grandſon; 
and for other Conſiderations; and nothing 
could ſtrike a greater Terror into the Pope. 
On the contraty, a Confederacy with the 
Venetians would be highly diſhonourable 
on account of the Ceffion which muſt be 
Jive G4 made 


4. D. 


1513. 
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made to them of Cremona and the Ghig- 


Ln radadda, which are fo eſſential Parts of 


_© the Dutchy of Milan, that the King had 


| ſet all Europe in a Combuſtion to recayer 


— 


FO 


with Cz- 


them; and yet a Conjunction with the 
Venetian: was not ſufficient to obtain the 
Victory, if the Union between the err 


were not diſſolved. 0 ce = 


$44% 
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Tus Ola at t laſt W e theadgh 
the Authority of the Queen, who.'was 
defirous of the Aggrandizement of her 


Jor folli- Daughter, provided that till the Time of 


cited in 
vain. 


Marriage ſhe might be permitted to re- 
main under the Tuition of her Mother, 
vrho would engage her Word to keep her 
in the Name of Cz/ar as a Spouſe deſigned 


for his Grandſon, and to reſign her to her 


Huſband, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be of an 


Age fit for Matrimony. But the King 


being afterwards aſſured that Cz/ar would 
not ns to this Reſtriction, and, what 
is more, that he had artfully made his 


| + Propoſals rather to give him Occaſion to 


proceed more ſlowly in his other Projects, 


caſt off all Thoughts of this Negotiation, 
and recalled Aþarot, Brother of Lautrec, 
a who 
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who had ſet out from Court with his Com- 4 


by 


1018. 


addon thre hn mme — 


0 v the 4 Side, the eien | 


* a Union between the King of France 
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and the Venetians increaſing” daily, the ce 44. 
King of Aragon adviſed Ceſar” to" reſtore — to 
Verona; and propoſed to him, with the with the 


Help of the Money which he would re- 


ceive of the Venetians, and with the Spaniſh 


Army, to remove the War into Burgundy. 
Of the ſame Opinion was Goritæ, Who, 
in Hopes that he could work upon Czſar 
by his Preſence, returned to Germany, at- 
tended not only by Don Pedro Durrea, 
who came with him, but alſo by Giovan 
Battiſta Spinello Count of Carriati, the 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador at Venice, having firſt 


induced the Senate, that no new Difficul- 
ties might interrupt the depending Nego- 
tiation, to make a Truce for the whole 
Month of March, and paſſed his Word 
to the ſaid Ambaſſadors that Ceſar ſhould 
reſtore Verona,” on a Promiſe of the Pay- 


ment of Two Hundred and Fifty Thou- 


ſand Ducats at certain Times, and F wy 
Thouſand Ducats yearly. | 


IN 


Venetian. 


* 
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237, -1n.this urbulent)Jun@ture and nvidia 
Pope falls ſome Times, the Pope fell Sick at a Time 
k. when his Imagination was teeming with 
grander Ideas and Conceptions than, per- 
haps, it had ever been before, for his 
en Schemes were not contracted, but always 
eenlarged by the Accompliſhment of his 
tun Deſires. Hence he had teſolved to un- 
dertake in the Beginning of the Spring 
the Entetpriſe ſo long meditated againſt 
Ferrara. That City being left deſtitute 
of all Aſſiſtance, and expecting to be at- 
tacked. hy the Eccleſiaſtic Troops in con- 
junction with the Spaniſo Army, it was 
believed, would make but ſmall Reſiſt- 
ance... He had ſecretly purchafed of Caſar 
for Thirty Thouſand Ducats the City of 
Siena for the Duke of Urbino, to whom 
he would never grant any Lands belong- 
ing to the Eccleſiaſtic State except Peſaro, 
that he might preſerve unblemiſhed the 
Glory of ſincerely ſeeking the Aggrandiſe- 

ment of the Church. He had agreed to 
lend Ceſar Forty Thouſand Ducats, for 
which he was to receive Mſadena in Pledge. 
He threatened the Laccheſe for having - 
e 
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the: Troubles of the Duke of Ferrare 4 55 
ſcized on the Carfagnans, and inſiſted that wy 
they ſhould give it up to him. His In- 
d Medici, becauſe he fancied that he was 
more devoted to the Catholic King than 
to himſelf, and becauſe he was vexed 

that he had it not in his Power, as he 
had before imagined, to diſpoſe of No- 
rence, having formed new Deſigns, and 
new Negotiations, to change the State of 
that City. He was angry with the Car- 

dinal of Sion for appropriating to himſelf 
a Revenue of above Thirty Thouſand 
Ducats yearly out of the Eſtates and 
Poſſeſſions of ſeveral Perſons in the Dutchy 
of Milan, and had deprived him of the 
Title of Legate, and cited him to Rome, 

The better to eſtabliſh the Duke of Vin 
in the Government of Siena by a good 
Underſtanding with his Neighbours, he 
had lately taken into. his Pay Carlo Ba- 
glione with a Deſign to expel from Perugia 
Gian Pagolo, who was very cloſely allied 
by Affinity to the Sons of Pandelfo Pe- 
trucci, Succeſſors to their Father's Gran- 
deur. He deſigned to conſtitute Oftaviano 
" Free - 
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b. Fregoſo Doge of Gema, and to remove 


— Janus from that Dignity, with the Con- 
ſent of the other Fregofi, "becauſe it ap- 


peared from the Rank which the Anceſtors 
of Ortaviano had held in that City that the 
Office belonged rather to him. He hadit 
continually in his Thoughts to remove out 
of 7aly, or oppreſs by Help of the Swiſs, 
whom alone he magnified and careſſed, 


the Spaniſh Army, that he might ſeize on 


the Kingdom of Naples, by which Means 
Tah would remain (to uſe his own fre- 
quent Expreſſion) free from | Barbarians*, 
With this View he had prevented the Si. 
from entering into a Confederacy with the 
Catholic King; and yet, as if it had been 
in his Power to ſmite all the World at 
once, he continued eagerly bent againſt 


the King of France, though he had given 
Atkhency to a Meſſen ger from the Queen, 


and 


. Julius 2 ſo fond of the Title of Daliverts of af 
that he permitted every one to give it him. But Cardinal 
Grimani freely telling him one Day that there yet remained 
under the Yoke the Kingdom of Naples, one of the largeſt 
and richeſt Members of Hay, the Pope ſhaking bis Staff 
on which he leaned, and fretting with Anger, replied, 
that in a ſhort Time, unleſs Heaven had otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed, the Neapolitan as well as the reſt ſhould have the 
Yoke taken off their Necks. Giovio, in his Life of A/fon/o. 
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and excited againſt him the Arms of the 4 P. 
King of England, to whom he had ap- 
pointed that the Title of Mof# Chriſtian 
King ſhould be transferred by a Decree of 
the Lateran Council, for which Purpoſe 
there was already drawn up a Bull, which 
alſo contained a Deprivation of Lewzs of 
the Dignity and Title of King of France, 
with Leave for any one to ſeize oo on that 
Ts. ATTY 


- In the Midft of ſuch and ſo great De- 
figns, and perhaps of greater unknown , . 
(for of ſo fierce and reſolute a Mind noPope 
Conception is incredible, however vaſt Vis II 
and boundleſs) Death intervened after a 
Sickneſs of many Days. When he was 
ſenſible that he was drawing near his End, 
he ordered a Conſiſtory to be called, at 
which his Weakneſs would not permit 
him to be preſent in Perſon, but he cauſed 
the Bull to be confirmed which he had be- 
fore publiſhed againſt him who ſhould ob- 
tain the Pontificate by Simony, and de- 
clared the Election of a Succeſſor to be- 
long to the College of Cardinals, and not 

to a Council, and that the Schiſmatic Car- 
ew dinals 


4. D. dinals ſhould have no Power to intervene 
in che Election; but he forgave them, be 


| - vate Affection or Concern for his own Fa- 
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2 


faid, all their Offences committed againſt 
himſelf, and prayed God to pardon them 
the Injuries they had done to his Church. 
After this he: beſeeched the College of 
Cardinals to gratify him ſo far as to grant 
the City of Peſaro in Vicarage to the Duke 
of Urbino, putting them in mind that it 
was chiefly by means of that Duke that at 
the Death of Giovanni Sforza it had been 
recovered-to the Church. This was the 


only Inſtance-in which he ſhewed any pri- 


— 
AN 


mily; on the. contrary, when the Lady 
Felice his Daughter inſtantly beſought him, 
as did many others by her Interceflion; to 
create Guido da Montefalco a Cardinal, be- 
cauſe they were Brother and Siſter by the 
Mother's Side, he poſitively anſwered that 
he was not a Perſon worthy of that Dig- 
nity. Thus in all Reſpects retaining his 
uſual Conſtancy and Severity, with the 
ſame Judgment and Vigour of Mind which 
he enjoyed before his Sickneſs, after de- 
youtly . receiving the Sacraments of the 
n. on the Night of February 21, 


When 
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when it was near Day, he finiſhed: the 4 4 D. 


Courſe of his painful Life.* 


He was a prince of ineſtimable 
and Conſtancy, but impetuous, and bound. 
leſs in his Conceptions, which wquld have 
carried him headlong to his own Ruine, 
had he not been ſuſtained more by the 
Reverence of the Church, the Diſcord of 
Princes, and the Condition of the Times, 
than by his own Moderation or Prudence. 
He would certainly have been worthy of 
the higheſt Honour had he been a — 
Prince, or employed the fame Ardor and 
Vigilance with which he proſecuted the 
Advancement of the Church in temporal 
Greatneſs by the Force of Arms, in pro- 
moting her Progreſs towards Purity and 
ſpiritual Porfockion by the milder Arts of 
Peace, His Memory, however, is maſt dear 
and honoured above that of all his Predes 
ceſſors, eſpecially by thoſe who having loſt 
the true Names of Things, and confound» 
ed the Diſtinction that ariſes from weighing 
them in a juſt Balance, un | 


© Crate and Giuftinian write that ** died under. 
an Oppreſſion of Grief, being apprehenſive that lie hould 
be depoſed by the Council from the Popedom. | 
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4. b. Duty of Pontiffs to increaſe the Empire of 

me Apoſtolic See by Arms and the Blood 
of Chriſtians, than to ſtrive and labour, 
by the Example of a good Life, and by 
correcting and healing a Degeneracy and 
Corruption of Manners, to promote the 
Salvation of thoſe Souls for whoſe Beneft 
they boaſt that Chriſt has conſtituted wee 
225 Vicars _—_ Darth. 


FEY on Ae of the Pope's Death the 

| quencerof Viceroy of Naples marched with the Spa- 
his Death. 21% Soldiers towards Piacenza, and con- 
ſtrained that City to return, as it formerly 

uſed to be, under the Dominion of the 
Dukes of Milan; and the Parmeſans, in 
duced by the ſame Terror, followed the 
Example of the Pracentines. On the other 
Side the Duke of Ferrara ſoon recovered 
his Towns in Romagna, and then came be- 
fore Reggio; but his Approach occaſioning 
no Commotion in the Place, he would 
not venture to ſtay there, becauſe the Spa- 
ni/h Army had extended their Quarters be- 
tween Piacenza and Reggio. There was 
ho other Movement in the Eccleſiaſtic 


State, nor did Rome or the Mt of Car- 
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dinals find themſelves under thoſe Diffi- 4 b. 


113 
1513. 


culties that had embarraſſed them at . 


Death of the two laſt Pontiffs. Where- 
fore, after the Performance of the funeral 


Rites according to Cuſtom, Five and 


Twenty Cardinals peaceably entered the 
Conelave, having firſt declared the Mar- 
quis of Mantoua's Son, whom Julius had 
kept as a Hoſtage, free from his Word of 


Honour, and at Liberty to return to his 


Father. The firſt Care of the Conclave 
was to moderate, by very ſtrict Articles, the 


Authority of the future Pontiff, which the 


Deceaſed, they ſaid, had exerciſed beyond 


the Bounds of Moderation; but as among 


Men ſome have not the Courage to oppoſe 
the Will of the Prince, and others are ſol- 
licitous to gain his Favour, ſo theſe ſame 
Perſons not long after voluntarily repealed 
umoſt every one of theſe Articles. 


0 the Seventh e of che aided — 


the. Cardinals unanimouſly eleted Pontiff 


the Name of Leo X. aged 37 ; which was 
very ſurpriſing on account of his Youth 
with Regard to the Cuſtom of paſt Times, 


Vox. VI. H but 


Giovanni Cardinal e Medici, who aſſumed 
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4 D. but principally owing to the Diligence of 
. young Cardinals, who had long before 
tacitly agreed together to create the fitſt 
Pontiff out of their own Number. This 
Election gave vaſt Satisfaction to almoſt all 
Chriſtendom; every one perſuading him- 

ſelf that Leo would prove a moſt accom» 

pliſhed Pontiff, from the dear Memory of 

his Father's Merits, and from the Fame 

which ſpread every where of his own Li- 
berality and good Nature, having the Re- 
putation of a chaſte Perſon, and of un- 
blameable Manners; and it was hoped too 
that he would imitate the Example of his 
Father in being a Lover of learned Men, 
and of all thoſe of an illuſtrious Genius; 
and thoſe Expectations were increaſed by 
eonſidering that he was chofen fairly with- 
dut Simony, or Suſpicion of any corrupt 
Practice. It ſeemed alſo as if Heaven it- 
ſelf gave its Approbation in the very Be- 
ginning of this Pontificate, for in the fourth 
Day after the Election the deprived Car- 
dinals of Santa Croce and San Severim 
came into the Power of the new Pape. 
T theſe Prelates having Advice of the Death 
of Fulzs ſet out dar. by Sea, acoom- 
499 YM panied 
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panied by the French Ambaſſador, and put 4 D- 
in at Leghorn, where being informed of the — 
Election of the Cardinal e Medici, _ 
ing to his Good-nature, and the Cardinal 
of San Severino in particular depending on 
his intimate Friendſhip with the new Pon- 
tiff and his Brother, obtained a Paſs of the 
Governor of Leghorn, which did not ex- 
tend beyond the Bounds of his Juriſdictions 
and-went aſhore. From Leghorn, without 
requiring any farther Security, they boldly 
ventured to Piſa; in which City they were 
reſpectfully received, and thence conducted, 
to Florence, where they were put under Schüns- 
honourable Cuſtody, without any Power — 
to depart. They were confined at the Caſtody. 
Deſire of the Pontiff, who by the Biſhop 
of Orvieto, ſent for that Purpoſe, exhorted 
them, with very civil and gracious Ex- 
preſſions, that for their own Security, and 
for the Good of the Church, they would 
be content to ſtay at Florence till it ſhould 
be determined in what Manner it was 
proper for them to go to Rome; and that, 
fince they had been legally deprived of 
their Dignity, and their Deprivation was 
confirmed in the Lateran Council, they 

| He would 


4. D. would no longer appear in the Habit of 
A Crrdinals, for their ſhewing | outward 
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Marks of Humiliation would facilitate his 
Deſign of reſtoring _ Affairs to a « happy 
AS; 5 


Tur ard Tranſacion of thou new Pope 
was his Coronation, which was performed, 
according to Cuſtom, in the Church of 


Conde. San Giovanni Laterano, with ſo pompous 
tion of aye OY 
* of all the Prelates, and many Nobles from 


ce of his Family and Court, 


divers Parts, and with ſo great a Concourſe 
of the Roman People, that it was univerſally 
believed that Rome had never ſeen a more 
| ſuperb and magnificent Day ſince the Inun- 
dations of the Barbarians. In this So- 
lemnity the Standard of the Church was 


carried by Alfonſo. d Efie, who had ob- 


tained a Suſpenſion of his Cenſures, and 
was come to Nome in great Hopes, 
from the gentle Diſpoſition of the Pope, 
to ſettle his Affairs. The Standard of the 
Knights® of Rhodes was carried by Grulto de 


. Dns! | Medici, 
2 Orig. Nee for the Knights, of Rhodes, now 
Knights of Malta, were a religious Order, wore a Habit 
and Croſs, and were ſworn, like” the Knights Templar, 
| to defend the Chriſtian Faitcagalaf the Infidels. 
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Medici, all in Armour, and mounted on 4- 
a large Courſer; he was by Nature in- 
clined to the Profeſſion of Arms, but his 
Deſtiny drew him againſt his Will to a ſa- 
cerdotal Life, in which he was to be a 
ſurpriſing Example of the Variety of For- 
tune, and what rendered that Day the 
more memorable and remarkable, was to 
conſider that the Man who now carried 


with ſo much Pomp and Splendor the En» 


figns of ſo great a Dignity, had þut- the 
Year before on the ſame Day been made a 
miſerable Captiye. This magnificent Pa- 
rade confirmed the Vulgar in their Ex- 
pectations from this Pontificate, every one 
flattering himſelf with Happineſs under a 
Pontiff — abounded in Liberality, and 
delighted in Splendor, for it is certain that 
the Expences of that Day amounted to an 
Hundred Thouſand Ducats. But Men of 
better Judgment would have been more 
pleaſed if the Affair had been conducted 
with greater Gravity and Moderation, 


being of Opinion that ſo much Pomp did 


not become a Pontiff, and that it was by . 
no means ſuitable to the Condition of the 
preſent Times to ſquander away the Trea- 

| G 3 ſure 
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4. D. fare accumulated by his Predecefior” in 


2 uſcleſ Expences. 


Bor nilther the Change of the Pomif 
nor any other Events were ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the Quiet of ah; on the con- 
trary, the Diſpoſition of Affairs began ma- 

nifeſtly to tend more to War than to Peace, 
2 For Ceſar being quite averſe to the Reſti- 
reſtore tution of Verona, by which he imagined 
Verena. that he ſhould deprive himſelf of an eaſy 
Entrance into 1taly, though the Truce had 

been prolonged for all April, rejected the 
Articles of the. Agreement negotiated at 


Milan; and being diſguſted at the Impor- 
tunities of the Ambaſſadors of the Catho- 


lic King, told the Count di Carriati that, 
from 'the Inclination which he ſhewed 
towards the Venetians, he ought rather to 
be called a Venetian than a Spaniſh Am- 
bafſador. 


TH1s Tendency of Affairs towards a 


Rupture was yet much more increaſed by 
Truce be-the Truce made between the moſt Chriſtian 


tween the 


Kings of and Catholic Kings, for a Year only, for 


France . Dominions n the Mountains. 


* By 
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By this Truce the King of ' France, being 4. P, 
freed from all Apprehenſions on the Side of 1813. 
Spain, found 1 it very eaſy to renew the War on 
in the Dutchy of Milan. The Catholic. 


King was at all Times averſe to a War with 


- 
; * 


the French on the other Side of the Moun- 

tains; for not abounding with Money, 
and therefore obliged to aſſiſt himſelf with 
the Forces of the Nobility and: People of | 
Spain, either theſe Succours were 'not in 
due Readineſs, or he was neceſſitated in 
Time of War to ſtand as it were in Sub- 
jection to their - Pleaſure; But at this 
Juncture he was mightily confirmed in his 
old Counſels by his Deſire to eſtabliſh his 
newly acquired Kingdom of Nævarre in 
Peace, and much more becauſe, ſince the 

Death of 1/abella, being no longer = 
but Governor of Caſtile, he had not fo 
founded his Authority in troubleſome 
Times, as he had lately found by Expe- 
rience in the Defence of Navarre, which, 
though it ended happily, was however 
rendered very hazardous by the Slowneſs 
of the Succours: -- The King therefore, 
unwilling to be reduced to ſuch Straits, 
1985 on the Truce before he knew of 
H 4 the 
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4. P. the Death of the Pontiff, though 
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ragen. 


Fropetty 
common, by ſeizing on Parma, Piacenza 
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it had 


Act been publiſhed till he was informed of 
1 
| Kio of 


the Election of another. He alledged, in 

Juſtification of this unexpected Reſolution, 
that the Pope and the Yenetians had vio- 
lated the League, ſince after the Battle of 
Ravenna they would never pay the Forty 
Thouſand Ducats, which they were bound 
to do as long as the' French had any Poſ- 
ſeſſions in Laly. As for himſelf it was 
manifeſt he had only in View the com- 
mon Welfare of the Confederates, for 
he had not appropriated to himſelf the 
Rewards of the common Victory, nor poſ- 
ſeſſed in Tay ſo much as a ſmall Tower 
more than what he was in Poſſeſſion of 


before the War. But the Pope had his 


private Ends in Proſpect, and had made a 


of what ſhould have remained in 


and Reggio, and had employed all his 


Thoughts on making himſelf Maſter alſo i 


of Ferrara; by this covetous Deſire he had 


diſturbed the Meaſures for the Recovery of 


the Fortreſſes of the Dutchy of Milan, and 
the Lantern of Genoa: That he himſelf 
had 2 all his Diligence and Au- 

| thority 


thority for procuring an Agreement be- 4 


Pope had for his own Intereſt Precipitately 


excluded the Venetians from the League; in 


which Affair his own- Ambaſſadors had 
acted imprudently, for they had not con- 
ſented that his Name ſhould be inſerted in 
the Article in which the Confederacy was 


introduced, becauſe they knew that ſuch 
W was his Intention, and yet had ſuffered. 


him to be named in the Article by which 


ö the Venetians were excluded: That the 
Venetians had not in that Tranſaction be- 


haved in a Manner anſwerable to the 
Opinion People had entertained of their 
Prudence, having ſet ſo high a Value on 


Vicenza as to reſolve not to part with it. 


though it were to free themſelves from a 
burdenſome War: That it was impoſſible 
for him to maintain the Army which he 
had in Ialy wiithout the Payment of the 
Subſidies which had been promiſed him, 
and he was leſs able to ſuſtain the whole 
War on the Frontiers of his own King- 
doms, which he well knew all the reſt 
deſired, and were labouring to procure: 


That the W did not diſſemble his 
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tween Ceſar and the Venetians, but that W. 
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4. D, late unjuſt Deſire to dayeive him age 


of Naples: That he was not 
" however r by theſe Injuries to think 
of the Church or the other 
States of Haly, while he found a ſuitable 
Correſpondence, and that he was in Hopes 
that the Powers concerned, being induced 
by the Truce which he had 11 with 
the King, would be the more ready to 
enter into an Agreement with him fot 
their mutual Defence. Ferdinando had 
inſerted in the Inſtrument of the Truce 
the Names of Cæſar and the King of 
England, - tho” he had communicated no- 
thing of the Negotiation to either of theſe 
Princes; and it was ridiculous to obſerve, 


at the Time when the Truce was ſolemnly 


to notify the vaſt Preparations made by 


proclaimed throughout all Spain, the Ar- 
rival of a Herald from the King of England 


his Maſter for attacking the Kingdom of 
France, and to ſollicit the King of Aragon 
to be teady at the ſame time, as he had 
promiſed, ''to' invade it on the Side of 


Spain. 


* * 
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Tux Truce "nile in this Manner 2% 

ſtruck the greateſt Terror into all the . 
Jalians who had been uneafy under the gjarmed 
French Government, as they were firmly use 
perſuaded that the King of France would 
ſend with all Speed an Army on this Side 
the Mountains, that, through Cezſar's ob- 
ſtinate Refufal of a Peace, pets Venetians 
would join with the French, and that it 
would be very difficult to reſiſt their united 
Forces, becauſe the Spaniſh Army, that 
had Time after Time drawn Sums of 
Money from the State of Milan, which 
was impoveriſhed and exhauſted with in- 
finite Expences, had no longer any Means 
of Subfiſtence. As to the new Pontiff, 
they could not as yet dive into his In- 
tentions, for tho he was thought ſecretly to 
wiſh that the Power of the King of France 
might be bounded by the Mountains, yet 
being but newly placed in the pontifical 
Chair, and as much perplexed as the reſt 
at the Truce made by the Catholic King 
ata Time when he was believed to be em- 
ploying all his Thoughts on War, he ſtood 


ue Ml in great Suſpenſe of Mind Wr 
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4 D. 
255 


'" Readineſs to give him Hopes, but Slow. 
being deſirous to 


that State. The Aſſiſtance of the Swij 


ful; but when it was conſidered that nei. 
ther Maſimiliano Sforza nor the othet 


vance the Money neceſſary, according to 


of Succeſs 
knew 


HE HISTORY or 
alſo that when he had ſollicited with great 


v2 _Earneſtneſs' the Reſtitution of Parma aud 


W to the Church, he found x 


neſs in the Execution, all the other Allies 
preſerve thoſe Cities to 
the Dutchy of Milan, and perhaps ex- 
pecting that the Pope's Deſire to recover 
them would induce him to the Defence of 


was more certain as well as more power. 


Confederates were in a Condition to ad- 


Agreements, to put them in Motion, it 
was feared they would refuſe to deſcend 
into the State of Milan when they were 
moſt wanted. 


On the other Side the King of Frame, 
depending on the Truce, reſolved to ſend 
an Army into [aly, being put in Hopes 
by the Reaſons mentioned 
above, to which might be added that he 
very well that the People of the 


State of Milan, being plagued with the 


repeated 


F583 4 
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provided for the Spaniards, heartily wiſhed 
to return under his Dominion, having 
found by Experience the Government of 
the French eaſy and deſirable in compari- 
ſon of the ſevere and oppreſſive Admini- 
ſtration of others. Beſides, many private 
Noblemen, by particular Meſſages, di- 

rected ſome to the King, others to Tri- 
vulzio, whom the King had ſent to Lions, 
that he might be nearer at hand to treat 


Mountains, to take up Arms, and openly 
declare for him. To theſe Motives were 
added the conſtant and preſſing Sollicita- 
tions of Trivulzzo and of the other Exiles, 
who, as is uſual with thoſe who are forced 
to leave their native Country, repreſented 
the Undertaking as very eaſy, eſpecially 
as the Venetians were to aſſiſt in it. The 
King was alſo conſtrained to haſten his 
Enterpriſe by flattering himſelf that he 
ſhould be able to attain his Ends before 
he was attacked by the King of England, 
| | | cho 


Nee 
jeſty not to delay the March of his Army, vited to 
promiſing, as ſoon as it had paſſed the n 
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by Sg whoicould not be in ; Readineſs till after 
be Months. For the Kingdom dt 


Armour, Artillery, and almoſt of ever) 


Foot; all which Proviſions could not be 
made under ſome Length of Time. What 
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England, having been for many Vears in 
a State of Peace, was unprovided of 


Thing elſe neceſſary for a War 3 there 
were no War -Horſes, becauſe the Engl 
ſight all their Battles on Foot, and their 
Infantry too being unexperienced, it ws 
neceſſary for the King, who deſigned to 
paſs into Hrance with à very powerful 
Force, to hire a great Number of Germas 


farther urged the King to make the ut- 


moſt Expedition was his Fear of loſing poſ 
the Caſtles for Want of Proviſions, and for 
particularly the Lantern of Genoa, into of 
which he had a few Days before unſuce apf 
ceſsfully attempted to put a Supply of fee 
Proviſions by a Ship ſent for that Purpoſe. ha. 
This Veſſel failed out of the Port of A. bu 


benga, . whither ſhe had been convoyed 
by three Ships and a Galeon, with a pro- 
ſperous Gale, by favour of which ſhe 


paſſed through the Midſt of the Genorſe ſo 
Fleet, and caſt Anchor under the Caſtle, WW * 
Of to 6 
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after Ito which ſhe faſtened herſelf. by à Cable, 4 P. 
of and began to unload her Proviſions. But 
rsin WY Audrea Doria, - who was afterwards ſo 

| of Wl famous and ſucceſsful a Commander at 

very BY Sea, very dangerouſly thruſt in with a 

here BMW large Veſſel, ' of which he was Maſter, 

g4:6 Wl between the Lantern and the French Ship, 

their and cutting the Cable that faſtened her to Brave 
wa ll the Caſtle, with the Cables of her An- Ates 
1 to chors, attacked her with great Reſolution, Doria. 


and tho in the Engagement he received 
a Wound in the Face, he yet took her. 


Taz King therefore reſolving to begin 
the War without Delay, for which Pur- 
poſe, : that he might be ready on all Occa- 
ſions, he had before ſent a great Number 
of Lances into Burgundy and Dauphine, 
applied himſelf with all Diligence to per- 
fect the Treaty with the Venetiant, which 
had been many Months under Debate, 
but had met with Delays and Obſtructions 
| as well from one Party as from the other. 
0- For the King was held in Suſpenſe ſome- 
he times by his Hopes of a Peace with Cæſar, 
ſe WW ſometimes by the obſtinate Demand that 
le, che Venetians made of Cremona and the 
to vt Ghia- 
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A. P. Ghiaradadda.. And in the Venetian Seng 


ee different Opinions; for many d f 
great Authority in the Republic propoſed B 
eye t with Cæſar, repreſenting tha | 
it was more for their Intereſt to eaſe them. by 
ſelves at preſent from ſo vaſt an Expence E 
and to free themſelves from Danger, tha - 
they might be enabled the more readih F. 
to embtace ſuch Opportunities as ſhould | 
offer themſelves, than, ata Juncture whe (ſl 5 
3 — and the Sub 4 
ſtance! of private Perſons much impaired, £ 
to involve themſelves in new Wars in con- * 
junction with the King of France, who 1 
had fo lately ſhown them bow much Wl -. 
Faith and Security they were to repoſe (2 
in his Friendſhip. The major Part how- 8 
ever being of Opinion that ſo fair an Op- th 
portunity would very rarely offer for re- 5 
their antient State, and that an 0 
Agreement with Czſar while he retained Þ 
Verona would not free them from Trou - 7 
bles and Dangers, it was reſolved to enter 1 
into a Confederacy with the King of France, Wl + 
without infifting on Cremona and the Ghi- 
arudadda; and the fame was concluded in ti 
the NS: Court by Andrea Gritti, who Wh e. 


had 
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had lately appeared more like an Ambaſ- 4 5s 
ſador than a Priſoner. By this 2 
Bartolomeo Aviano and Andrea Gritti ob- League 
tained their Liberty, the Venetians were d. Kong 
bound to aſſiſt the King of France with of France 
Eight Hundred Men at Arms, Fiſteen n, 
Hundred light Horſe, and Ten Thouſand 

Foot againſt all who ſhould oppoſe his Re- 

covery of Afti, Genoa, and the Dutchy of 
Milan ; and the King was obliged to 4. 

fiſt the Venerians till they had intirely re- 
covered all that they poſſeſſed in Lombardy 

and in the Marquiſate of Tevigi before the 

League of Cambray. As ſoon as the Con- 
federacy was ſtipulated Granjacopo da Tri- 

vulzi and Bartolomeo Aluiano ſet out for 

Suſa; Alviano that he might proceed from 


thence by a ſafer Way to Venice, and Tri- 


vulzi to aſſemble there the Army deſigned 


for the War, which conſiſted of Fifteen 
Hundred Lances, Eight Hundred light 
Horſe, and Fifteen Thouſind Foot, Eight 
Thouſand of whom were Germans, and 
the reſt French, all under the Command 
of M. de la 7 . whom the King, 
to give the more Reputation to the Pro- 
ceedings, appointed his Lieutenant. 

Vox. VI. 8 LEWIS 
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4. D. 
8 


6k. Mi 


mY Is at this Juncture very 1 80 
intreated the Pope not to obſtruct the Re- 
covery of his Dutchy, offering him not 
only to ſtop any farther, Proceedings after 
that Conqueſt, but always to make Peace 

at the Diſcretion of his Holineſs. The 
Pope lent 2 gracious Ear to theſe Aſ- 

5 N and, to gain the greater Credit 
to his Words, treated with the King by 

the Miniſtry and Mediation of his Brother 

Pope ſuſ- Giuliano, The Kin g, however, ſuſpected 
pefied by him on many Accounts ; as, the Memory 
of Things preceding his Pontificate ; his 
diſpatching to him, immediately upon his 

| Aſſumption, ( Cintio his familiar Friend with 

a Letter exprefling much Civility, but in 

ſuch general Terms as manifeſted that he 

was not yell affected i in his Heart towards 

him; beſides, he had given Conſent that 
Proſpero Colonna ſhould” be conſtituted by 

the Duke of Milan his Captain General, 
which Julius, out of Hatred to the C- 

Ind 5, had always oppoſed. But what 

gaye much more Umbrage to his Majeſty 

was the Pope's intimating to the King of 
Exglany that he was vill 2 to SLY 
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the Confederacy contracted with Czfar, 4 
the Catholic King, and himſelf ; and his 
Letter to the Community of the Sui, in 
which he ſeemed to exhort them to the 
Defence of Taly, and and did not diſſemble 
that he was willing to continue the Con- 
federacy made with them by Julius, 
which they undertook, for the yearly Pen- 


þ 


og 


fion of Twenty Thouſand Ducats, the Pro- 


tection of the Eccleſiaſtic State. Les alſo 
ſufficiently betrayed his Inclination by not 
receiving the Duke of Ferrara into Favour, 
and delaying, under various Pretences, the 
Reſtitution of Reggio till the Return of his 
Brother the Cardinal to Rome, who, to 


avoid the Perſecutions of Julius, and the 


Inſtances of the King of France for his re- 
pairing to the Piſan Council, was retired 


to his Biſhopric of Agria in Hungary. But 


what gave the King moſt Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Pontiff was that he had, though as ſe- 
cretly as it was poſſible, adviſed the Ve- 
tian Senate to agree with Caſar ; which 
was an Attempt in direct Oppoſition to the 
Deſigns of the King, who had alſo taken 


it ill that the Pope, pretending no other 
Motive than the Duty of his pontifical- 


1.2 Office, 
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A. D. Office, had written to him a Brief ex- 
— horting him to ceaſe his warlike Prepa- 
rations, and to ſhew himſelf diſpoſed ra- 
ther to put an End to the War by ſome 
honourable Compoſition: A pious Pre- 


tence, which in itſelf the King would not 


have blamed,. if his Holineſs, moved by 
the ſame Deſire of Peace, had exhorted 
the King of England to forbear moleſting 
* 


Cauſes of T HE King of France indeed had good 
Reaſon to be jealous of the Pope, for Leo 
ſo8ion deſired nothing more than that the French 


— -— od 


— * ſhould have no longer any Footing in 


Tah, either becauſe he thought it moſt 


conducive to the common Security, and to 


the Grandeur of the Church, or becauſe 


he retained the Memory of the Injuries re- 


ceived from the Crown of France. For 
though his Father and his other Anceſtors 


had been firmly attached to the French In- 
tereſt, and had on ſeveral Occaſions reaped 
both Honour and Profit from their Ad- 
herence, yet he was moſt affected with what 
had more lately happened when he and his 


Nene, were driven out of Florence by 


the 
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the Coming of King Charles; and this 4. . 
preſent King was known to favour the 2. 
popular Government, and had always 

. deſpiſed the Medici, or if at any Time he 
ſeemed inclined to eſpouſe their Cauſe, it 
was only with a Deſign to employ them as 
Tools for drawing the Florentines by that 
Suſpicion into Conventions for his own 
Advantage, and then caſt them quite out 
of Remembrance. His Reſentment might 

perhaps too be aggravated by reflecting 
that after the Battle of Ravenna he himſelf 
had been carried Priſoner to Milan, and 
had been ordered by the King to be con- 
ducted to France, 


Bur though the Pope, either for the 
abovementioned or for ſome other Reaſons, 
was thus diſaffected towards the French,yet, 
ſince he ſaw no ſtrong Foundations, as he 
could have wiſhed, for Reſiſtance; he was 
obliged to proceed with Caution, and to | 
diſſemble, as much as he could, his In- | 
tentions, yet always - gladly hearkening 

to any Suits or Inſtances: made to him 

againſt the King. The Swiſs, who were 

very ready to put themſelves in Motion for 
e ER e 
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— 
to defend 


Milan. 
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the Dutchy of Milan, offered 
2 c 0 take the Field with a much greater 
Number of Men, if they were ſupplied 
with but a moderate Sum of Money, which, 
through the Inability of the other Allies, 
could be expected only from the Pope. 
But the Deſigns of the Viceroy were un- 
certain, and his Speeches various and myſ- 
terious ; For ſometimes he offered the 
Pontiff to oppoſe the French, and openly 
to intereſt himſelf in the Cauſe by ſending 
his Troops to join with his own, and main» 
taining a good Number of Foot for three 
Months; and to make himſelf the more 
eaſily believed he had recalled his Soldiers 
— the Territories of Parma and Reggio, 
and was encamped with his Army on the 
River Treb4ia; but ſome of his Froops, 
which remained in Garriſon at Tortona and 


Aleſſandria, he had never moved from 


their Quarters: Sometimes he affirmed 
that he had received Orders from his King, 
at the ſame time that he fignified to him 
that he had made a Truce, to lead back 
the Army into the Kingdom of Naples. 


Bur Gieronino Vich, the Aragonian 
Ambaſſador to the Pope, talked in a dif- 


ferent 
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ferent Strain, in which he aſſured him 2 2 
that the King his Maſter promiſed, if Wk 


Holineſs would undertake the Defence of 


Milan, to have no Regard to the Truce 
he had made, but begin a War in France, 
which he might lawfully do without 
Breach of Faith. By this Conduct many 


were perſuaded that the King of Aragon, politic 
being apprehenſiye that hits would be Phe 
none to oppoſe the Progreſs of the French Kag of 


- account of the Truce, had ordered the Lek. 


Viceroy that if he ſhould find no hearty 
Concurrence of the Allies in the Defence of 
the Dutchy of Milan, he ſhould not labour to 
provoke the King of France by new In- 
juries, but march off with the Army for 
Naples. And for theſe Reaſons Ferdinands 
was inclined to a Peace with France, and 
offered to bring into it Ceſar and the King 
of England; and to render Leuis the more 


eaſy and tractable, in caſe he ſhould recover 


Milan, he did in a manner aſſure him that 
his Army ſhould not oppoſe his Enter- 
p riſe. 2488 5 4 


Tur Viceroy der intending to de- 
part recalled the Soldiers Who were in 
14 Garriſon 
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Garriſon at 7. ortona and Aleſſandria wacky 
the Marquis of Peſcara, ſignifying, as it 
was reported, at the ſame Time his Reſo- 
lution to. Tripulzio, with an Intention that 


the King of France ſhould regard his De- 


as if it were made upon his Ac- 
count. He did not however immediately 
put his Deſign i in Execution, becaufe the 
Swiſs; being moſt ardently intent on the 
Defence of the Dutchy of Milan, had by 


a public Decree ſent thither Five Thou- 
ſand Foot, and given Hopes of ſending a 


much greater Number ; but, rather pre- 
tending the contrary, ſent Profpero Co- 


onna to treat with the Swo1ſs about ap- 


pointing a Place for joining their Forces 
againſt the French. It was thought he 
proceeded in this Manner, either be- 
cauſe he had been informed that Cæſar was 


greatly diſpleaſed with the Truce, or that 


he had received new Orders from his King 
to obey the Commands of the Pontiff, 
who, between the Struggles of his ſmall 
Hopes on one Side, and his own Inclina- 
tions on the other, remained in the ſame 
Perplexity. The Swiſs, however, were ar- 
riyed in the , where, as Profpera 


gave 
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gave them Notice, the Viceroy deſigned 4.D. 
to join them; but now that General EX- nnd 


cuſed himſelf on various Pretences, and 


requeſted that they would come and join 
him on the Trebbia. By this Demand 


they plainly perceived the Difference be- 


tween his Speeches and Intentions, and 


fiercely anſwered, that he did not make an- 


this Requeſt in order to go boldly andthe Ja 
to 


_— 


face the Enemy, but that he might turn 
his Back with the greater Security ; that 

it was of no Importance to the Suit, if 
he was afraid to fight the French; that it 
was all one to them whether he went, 
ſtaid, or ran away, for they were fi ufficient 
of themſelves to defend the * of 


Milan againſt all Invaders. 


Bu T now the whole 8 was in 

a Tumult; the Count of Mzyuſocco, Son 
of Ge had taken Poſſeſſion of 
Mi and Aleſſandria without Oppoſition ; 
the French were in full March from Suſa; 
and the Duke of Milan coming too late 
to ſecure Aleſſandria had Joined the Swiſs 
near Tortona, who receiving expreſs No- 
tice from the Viceroy that he had reſolved 
to 


A. D. 6 
S Nurfe. The Mildige, on the Report 
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they tnarched from thence th 


that the Viceroy was departed, ſent Am. 
baſſadors to Novara, to excuſe themſelves 
to the Duke for that, having none to de- 


Milan ſar- fend them, they had, to avoid utter De- 
eue Duke senen to accept their Excuſes 


, agreed with the French. The 


vety favourably, and even commended 

them for affectionately conſulting the Safe- 
ty of their common Country. On this 
Occaſion Sacromoro Viſconti, who com- 
manded at the Siege of the Caſtle, revolt- 
ed to the French, and ſopplie> that 
PAGE We Provitions. | 


1 4% 
- : 


'Ty HE Vis then — from 
the Trebbia with all his Army, in which 
were Fourteen Hundred Men at Arms, 
and Eight Thouſand Foot, to return into 
the Kingdom of Naples, as if he deſpair- 
ed of the Affairs of Lombardy, and was 
therefore only ſollicitous to ſave his Army, 
But on the fame Day, while he was on 
his March between Piacenza and Firen- 
zuola, receiving Letters from Rome, he 
6 turned about and marched 

back 
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back to his Camp. 80 ſudden an Altera- 4. 
ton happened beeauſe the Pope, wha 42 
about this Time had Parma and Piucnum NrN 
reſtored to him, having reſolved to tx 
whether the Dutchy of Mien cob 3 
preſerved by Means of the Swift, had 
very privately delivered to Girolump No- pope 


tone, the Duke's Ambaſſador at Rome, ſends Be- 


Forty-two Thouſand Ducats to be ſent to bf. 
the Swiſs ; but with this Pretence, if it 
ſhould come to the Knowledge of the 
others, that Twenty Thouſand Ducats 
were on the Account of Penſions, and 


wenty-two Thouſand in Satis- 


the other Twe 
faction for what the threo Cantons pre- 
tended to be due from his Predeceſſor, 
ene — 


By the Return of the Viceroy on the 
Trebbia, and the Report of the March of 
more S70zſs, the M#laneſe, repenting their 
haſty Reſolution, put Maftimitano Sforzd 
in Hopes that they would return under 
his Dominion whenever the Swiß and 
the Spamſh Army ſhould join together in 
the Field. The Viceroy, who was at- 
tended by Profpero Colonna, to encourage 

theſe 
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4.0 theſe Hopes, laid a Bridge over the P-, 
2 2 » promiln g.continually to paſs without put- 
Motion: ting it in Execution, becauſe, as he prin- 
of the cipally conſulted the Safety of his Army, 
Amis. he reſolved. to proceed according to the 
Succeſs of Affairs, it appearing to him 
very dangerous to have in his Front the 
Frencb, and at his Rear the Venetians, who 
having already taken Poſſeſſion of the 
City of Cremona, and thrown a Bridge 
over the Po at Cava, were in his Nate. 
bourbood. | 


BARTOLOMEO D ALVIANO was gone 
from Suſe by a long Way about to Venice, 
where having in their Councils without 
Contradiction thrown all the Blame of the 
Overthrow of the Ghiaradadda on the 
Count of Pitigliano, and talked in 2 

magnific Strain of the preſent War, he 
dies was conſtituted by the Senate Captain 
wer General with the ſame Powers that were 
ofthe conferred on Count Pitigliano when he 
Fenian. as promoted to that high Poſt, and, as 
- it happened, (through the frequent Sports 

of Fortune with the Ignorance of Mortals!) 

on 0 ſame Day that four Vears before 

he 
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he fell into the Hands of his Enemies. 4. P. 


He immediately ſet out for the Army 
which was aſſembled at San Bonifacio in 


the Veroneſe, being accompanied by Teo- 


doro da Trivulzi, as Lieutenant of the 
King of France, and with the greateſt 
Speed imaginable, on the ſame Day that 
the French Army moved from Sue ap- 
proached the Gates of Verona, into which 
City ſome had conſpired to receive him. 
But the next Day there entered into that 
Town by the River Adice Five Hundred 
German Foot, and the Plot alſo being 
diſcovered, Alviano loſing all Hopes of 
getting Poſſeſſion of the Place, reſolved, 
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contrary to the Authority of the Venetian 


Proveditor, to march towards the Po, to 

prevent the Spaniards from. paſſing it, or, 
if Occaſion ſhould require, to join with 
the French *. He did not ſignify this 
Reſolution to the Senate till after he was 
got one Day's March from Verona, be- 
cauſe, tho he alledged that the final Event 


of the War intirely depended on the Suc- - 


ceſs 


9 divers was s willing to take his own Way to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the French, contrary to the Authority 
of thoſe who had more Care of the Republic than of 
the French Concerns, Mecenige. 


+ Sc. 
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+ 'D., ecfr of the Efforts in the Dutchy of Mi. 
, and that if the French were un- 
proſperous in that Country, whatever 
Attempts or Acquifitions were made in 
any other Parts would be fruitlefs and not 
durable, and that the Victory of the 
French in that State was therefore by all 
poſſible Means to be promoted, he wa 
yet apprehenſive, and not without Rea- 
ſon, that the Senate would contradict this 
Meafure, not ſo much out of a Defire 
that he ſhould firſt attend to the Recovery 
of Verana and Breſcia, as becauſe ſome 


of their other Commanders had con- 


demned the Paſſage of the River Mincio, 
before they had received a particular Ac- 
count of the Progreſs of the French, and 
repreſented how difficult it muſt be, if 

any Difaſter ſhould happen, to retire with 
Safety through the Veroneſe and the Man- 
tuuan, Countries either ſubject or devoted 
to Cafar. 


=_ takes - ALviAanNo by his Menaces ſo intimi- 
p:/5" dated the Garriſons of Yaleggio and of the 
Town of Peſchiera, that they ſurrender- 


ed; whence the Governor of the Caſtle 


of 
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of Peſchiera deſpairing of Defence gave 4 


up that Fortreſs on the Payment of a yer 


{mall Sum of Money to himſelf, and for 
ſome German Foot that were in Garriſon. 
About the ſame Time ſome of the prin- 

cipal Inhabitants of the Mountain, with 
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a Multitude of Peaſants, entered Hreſcia 


in favour of the Venetians; and yet Ab 
viano, tho earneſtly entreated by the 
Breſcian Ambaſſadors, who found him 
at Gambera, and preſſed by the Venetian 
Proveditor, would not conſent to turn his 
March to Breſcig, tho it were only to 
tarry there for a Day, in order to recover 
the Caſtle, which was garriſoned in the 
Name of the Viceroy ; ſo great was hig 
Ardor to proſecute without Intermiſſion 
his firſt Reſolution! With the utmoſt 
Expedition he came before the Gates of 
Cremona, and finding that Galeazz0 Palla- 
vicino, at the Invitation of ſome Cremeneſe, 
was at the ſame time entering the Place 
in favour of the King of France, he re- 
ſolved to have no Sharers in the Glory 
of recovering that City, but fell upon his 
Troops and plundered them, and then 
entering the Town routed and made 


Booty 


- 
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4 2 Booty of Three Hundred Horſe and Five 
22 Hundred Foot of the Duke of Milan, 


who lay in Garriſon under the Command 
of Ceſare Fieramuſea. He had no Occa- 
fion to loſe Time in the Recovery of the 
Caſtle; for that had always held out for 
the King of France, and had a little be- 
fore been ſupplied with Proviſions by 
Renan da Ceri, who in his Return to 
Crema, of which he was Governor, had 
met at Serezana and routed Two Hundred 
Horſe of Aleffandro Sforza. Alviano after 
this poſted himſelf at Cava on the Po, 
where he had a Bridge laid in readineſs to 
paſs, and did not prohibit his Soldiers 
from ſometimes marauding on the Pope's 
Territories. From thence he proceeded 
to Pixaicbhilone, the Revolution of Cremona 
having given Occaſion to Soncino, Lodi, 
and other circumjacent Towns to hang 
out French Colours. But firſt, as ſoon as 
he had recovered Cremona, he had ordered 
Renzo da Ceri to Breſcia with Part of the 
Troops; to provide for the Eſtabliſhment 
of that City, and for the Recovery of the 
Caſtle, but much more to check the 
proſperous: Succeſs of the Germans. For 
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as ſoon as Alviano was decamped from . . 
before Verona, Roccandolf, who com- 2 
manded the German Foot, accompanied, cen - 
by Federigo Gonzaga da Bozzolo, marched the Ger- 
out of Verona, with Six Hundred Horſe n Gare 
and Two Thouſand Foot, for San Boni- Verena. 
facio, where Alviano had left Three 
Hundred light Horſe and Six Hundred 
Foot under the Command of Sigiſinonda 
Caballo and Giovanni Forte. Theſe Troops 
being under no military Diſcipline, but 
_ diſperſed about the Country, as ſoon as 
they perceived the Coming of the Enemy 
fled to Cologna, whither they were follow- 
ed by the Germans, who forced an Entrance 
into the Town, and made them all Pri- 
ſoners, after which they plundered and 
burnt the Place. They afterwards treated 
Seave in the fame Manner, broke the 
Bridge which the Venetians had laid over 
the Adice, and would in the ſame Career 
of Succeſs have ſeized on Vicenza, if a 
vaſt Number of Peaſants had not ſpeedily 
entered the Place. This Progreſs of the 
Enemy gave the more Concern, as it was 
reported that a Reinforcement of Foot 
Vor. VI. 3 was 


Genoa, 
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wee) tO Verona. 


pc conſiſting of Nine light Galleys and other 
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IN the mean time the French Fleet, 


Veſſels, approached Genoa by Sea; while 
Antoniotto and Greronimo, Brothers of the 
Family of the Adorni, by the Favour of 
thoſe of the Rivieras who were of their 
Faction, and with other Soldiers hired by 
the King, marched againſt it by Land. 
They had a very fair Opportunity given 
them by the Breach which had happened 
a little before between the Freſch: and 
the Doge of Genoa, with whom they were 
before united againſt the Adorni. For Gier- 


onimo, Son of Gianluigi dal Fieſco, com- 


ing out ofthe public Palace, either on ſome 


_ . accidental Quarrel arifing, or ſome precon- 


ceived Jealouſy, was murdered by Lodb- 
vico and Fregoſino, Brothers of the Doge. 
On this barbarous Fact Otrobuono and Sini- 


baldo, Brothers of the Aſſaſſinated, retiring 
to their Caſtles, ſoon after entered into 


an Agreement with the King of France, 


and into a Conſpiracy with the Adorni, 
and approached — on another Quarter 


with 


tri 23 e - 
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with Four Thouſand Men. The Doge 4: b. 
was not ſufficient of himſelf to refiſt the = 
Partiſans of the Fieſcbi and Adorni in 
conjunction, and the Expeditiouſneſs of 
his Adverſaries prevented the Succours 
which he had requeſted of the Viceroy 
from coming in Seaſon, and, to render 
his Affairs quite deſperate, One Thouſand 
of his Foot poſted on the neighbouring | 
Mountains were over-powered by the | 
Enemy and defeated. The Doge there- | 
fore, together with Fregofino, having 
hardly had Time to fave his own Life, - 
fled by Sea, leaving his other Brother | 
Lodovico to guard the Caſtelletto, and the 
Conquerors entered Genoa, where the 
Brothers of the Fieſch:, tranſported with 
the Fury of Revenge, maſlacred Zaccberia, 
another Brother of the Doge, who was 
taken Priſoner in the Fight on the Moun- 
tains, and was an Acceſſary to the Mur- 
der of their Brother, and barbarouſly 
tying the dead Body to the Tail of a 
Horſe dragged it through the whole City. 
Thus was Genoa reduced to the Obe- 
dience of the King of France, who ap- 
pointed Antoniotfo Adorno to govern the 

. ES. Place 


— — 
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4. D. Place under his Authority, and the French 


Fleet, after putting a Supply of Men and 
Proviſions into the Lantern, and then 
plundering Specie, came to an Anchor in 
Porto Venere. 


Tur French had now intirely recovered 
what they had loſt the Year before, ex- 
cept Novara and Como, which two Cities 
only in the whole Dutchy of Milan ſtill 
remained in the Poſſeſſion of Maſſimilians 
Sforza. But the Glory of this War, to 
the great Shame of all the Reſt, was deſti- 
nated, not to the French, not to the Ger- 
man Foot, not to the Spaniſh Arms, not 
to the Venetians, but wholly to the Swrſs, 
againſt whom the French Army, leaving 
in Aleſſandria a Garriſon ſufficient to ſe- 
cure the Country on that Side the Po, 
now advanced, and approached them at 
Novara. They were become fierce and 
in high Spirits from ſuch a Train of Suc- 
ceſs, from the Confeſſion of the Enemies, 
who had ſhut themſelves up within Walls, 
and from the manifeſt Fears of the Spa- 
mards. Beſides this, the preſent Face of 
Affairs ſeemed in a manner to repreſent 

to 
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to the Memory of Men the Image and 4 D. 
| Reſemblance of Times paſt 


the ſame Novara in which Lodovico Sforza, 
the Father of the preſent Duke, had been 
made Priſoner; the ſame Generals, & 
Tremouille and Gianjacopo da Trivulxi, were 
in the French Camp ; and ſome of the 
ſame Colours, and of the ſame Officers of 
thoſe Cantons which had at that Time 
fold the Father, were now in the Service 
of the Son. Hence Tremouille had proudly 


written to the King that he would make gg Boaſt of 
him a Preſent of the Son for his Priſoner, —_— 


from the ſame Place whence he preſented 


him with the Father. 


Tur French battered the Walls of No- 
vara with great Fury, but in aPlace whence 


it would be very difficult and dangerous to 


deſcend into the City; aud the Swrſs 
ſeemed ſo little afraid of them, that they 


never ſuffered the Gate of the City to- 


ward their Camp to be ſhut*. A ſuffi- 


K 3 cient 

#® The Swiſs Commander would never ſuffer any Bank 
to be caſt up, or any Trench or Ditch to be dug, re- 
poſing all his Defence in his Arms, and Robuſtneſs and 
Vigour of Body ; and ſent a Trumpet to acquaint the 
French that the Gates of Nowarg were left open, and ta 
adviſe them not to waſte their Powder. Giovio. 


For this was . 
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4. D. cient Breach being made in the Walls the 
& "53 Beſiegers gave a very fierce Aſſault, but 


were repulſed with incredible Valour, and 
obliged to retire to their Quarters ; . where 


being informed that a Reinforcement of 


Swi had the ſame Day entered Novara, 
and that Altoſaſſo, a General of great Re- 
putation, was expected with a much 
greater Number, they deſpaired of Suc- 
ceſs, and retired the next Day two Miles 


from Novara, in Hopes of obtaining their 


Ends more by temporiſing, and taking 
Advantage of the Diſorders and Diſtreſs of 
the Enemy for Want of Money, than by 
Force of Arms. But their Hopes were all 
fruſtrated by the Fierceneſs and high- 
{pirited Courage of Mortino, one of the 
Swiſs General Officers, who called an Aſ- 
ſembly of the Multitude in the Square of 


Novara, and encouraged them with the 
warmeſt Expreſſions not to wait the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of Algſaſſo, whoſe Arrival was ex- 
pected the next Day, but to march out and 
attack the Enemy in their Quarters, and 


not ſuffer the Glory and the Victory, 
which they might ſecure to themſelves, to 


be ſhared in common, or rather to become 
wholly 


ng, . 
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and eclipſes the Part increaſed, ſo all the 
Praiſe and Honour would be aſcribed not to 
them but to the new Comers. 


« THE more difficult and dangerous Speech of 
the Attempt, ſays Mottino, may poſſibly 1 
appear, ſo much the more eaſy and ſafe it pon to 


will prove in the Execution; for Accidents uymen. 


ſtrike Men with the greater Terror in pro- 
portion as they are unforeſeen and unex- 
pected. The French at preſent have not 
the leaſt Thought of being attacked by us; 
as they have removed the Camp but this 
Day, they muſt have taken up their Quar- 
ters in a diſorderly Manner, and without 
any Fortification. French Armies are not 
uſually very eager to fight, unleſs ſupported 
by our Foot. And if they have for ſome 
Years paſt ventured to fight without us, 
yet they have never fought againſt us. 
What Amazement, what Terror will ſeize 


them, when they ſhall ſee themſelves ſud- 


denly and furiouſly attacked by thoſe whoſe 
Valour and Ferocity uſed to be their Con- 
WE OS fidence 
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wholly transferred to others. For as 4. P. 


1513. 


Things conſequent attract to themſelves iu 
Things preceding, and the Increaſe covers 
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A. D. fidence and Security! Let not their Ca- 
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eyes Valry, or their Artillery give you much 
Concern, for we have on another Oc- 


caſion experienced how much they rely on 
theſe Preparations when they have to deal 


with us. Did not Gaſton de Foix, ſo bold 


a General, with ſuch a Number of Lances, 
and ſo formidable a Train of Artillery, 
always retire before us on the Plains, when 


without Cavalry, or any other Arms than 
Pikes, we deſcended two Years ago to the 


very Gates of Milan? They have now in 
their Army German Foot; and this is 
what moves my Reſentment, and makes 
me eager to embrace the Opportunity 
which this very Juncture offers us to con- 
vince the Man that he never took a 
worſe Reſolution, either for himſelf or for 
his Kingdom, than when he was prompted 
by baſe and unreaſonable Avarice and In- 
gratitude to deſpiſe and ſet ſo low a Price 
on our Labours and our Blood; and alſo 
to demonſtrate to thoſe who imagined their 
Service of ſufficient Merit to deprive us of 
our Bread, that the Lanſkenets are no 
Match for the Si; and that though they 
have the ſame Language, and the ſame 
| Diſcipline, 
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Diſcipline, yet they have not the ſame 4: D. 


h Valour and Fierceneſs. The only Diffi- * 
= culty will be to ſeize the Artillery ; but | 
n this will be alleviated by its not being 

al planted within a fortified Place, by attack- 
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ing it unexpectedly, by the Darkneſs of 
the Night, by the Fury of the Aſſault, and 
by the very ſmall Space of Time which it 
will have to annoy us, and that too inter- 
rupted by the Tumult, Diſorder, and 
ſudden Confuſion. The other Buſineſs 
of the Field will be diſpatched with the 
greateſt Eaſe ; the Horſe will not venture 
to come and run themſelves upon our 
Pikes, much leſs will the deſpicable Rab- 
ble of French and Gaſcon Foot dare to come 
to cloſe Engagement with us. In this 
Reſolution our Prudence will be no leſs 
conſpicuous than our Valour. Our Na- 
tion is arrived to ſuch a Pitch of Renown, 
that the Glory of our Name can no longer 
be ſupported but by attempting ſomething 
beyond Expectation and the ordinary 
Reach of Men. And ſince we are now 
about Novara, the Place itſelf admoniſhes 
us that we have no other Means to wipe off 


| that antient Reproach which we incurred 


in 
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4. D. in the Service of Lodovico Sforza at this 


1513. 


ſame Novara. Let us go on then boldly 
with the Help of -God Almighty, who is 
the Puniſher of Schiſmatics, Excommu- 
nicated, and Enemies to his Name; let us 
go to a Victory, if we behave like Men, 
ſecure and eaſy ; a Victory, in which the 
greater the Danger it ſhall appear to carry 
with it, the greater and more glorious 
will be the Name of the Sw:/s, and the 
more we are exceeded by the Enemy in 
Number, the more ſhall we enrich our- 
ſelves by their Spoils.” 


AT this Speech of Martino all the Troops 
gave a fierce Shout, and every one ſtretched 
forth his Arm in token of Approbation of 
what he had faid*. The General, after 
promiſing them a certain Victory, ordered 


them to go to their Repoſe, and take care 


of themſelves, that they might be in 
Readineſs at Beat of Drum to repair to 
their Colours. The Nation of the Sw/5 

never 


* The Learned obſerve, that in military Aſſemblies 
Kſting up the Hands, and ſtretching out the Arm are 
Signs of Approbation and Conſent. So we often read in 
Xenophon that the Soldiers were ordered, if they approved 
of what was propoſed to them, to lift vp their Hands. 
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never took a prouder or bolder Reſolution, 4- P. 


Few againſt Many, without Cavalry or 32 


Artillery againſt an Army very ſtrong in Bold Rar 
both, and not induced by any Neceſſity, the Si. 
for Novara was freed from Danger, and 
they expected the next Day a conſiderable 
Reinforcement. They voluntarily choſe to 
try a Meaſure attended with leſs Security 
but greater Hopes of Glory, before another 
which would be more ſecure but leſs glo- 


rious in the Event. 


On the Sixth Day of June, then, after | 
Midnight, the Si, in a very boiſterous | | 
Manner marched out of Novara, in Num- Battle of 
ber about Ten Thouſand, and diſpoſed in N i 
ſuch Order that Seven Thouſand were to 
attack the Artillery, about which were the 
Quarters of the German Infantry, and the 
reſt to poſt themſelves with their Pikes up- ; 
right, oppoſite to the Men at Arms. The 
French had not fortified their Camp on 
account of the Shortneſs of Time, and 
becauſe they had no Apprehenſions of ſo 
quick and ſudden a Viſit. -At the firſt 


Alarm therefore given by the Centinels of 


the Approach of the Enemy, the Sud- 
denneſs 


„ 
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+ denneſs of the Accident, with the Dark- 


22 neſs of the Night, concurred to increaſe 


the Confuſion and Terror. The Men at 
Arms, however, ſoon aſſembled and formed 
themſelves into Squadrons, and the Ger- 
man Foot, followed by the reſt of the 
Infantry, quickly got into Rank, and pre- 
ſented themſelves in Order of Battle, 
The Artillery was now diſcharged with a 
horrible Noiſe againſt the Siſs that went 
to attack it, making a terrible Slaughter 
among them, which might be perceived 
by the Cries and Roarings of the Men 
more than by the Benefit of Sight, the 
Uſe of which was as yet prevented by 
the Night. The Swiſs however with 
incredible Reſolution, not regarding pre- 
ſent Death, nor terrified at the Fate of 
thoſe who fell by their Side, marched 
with all poſſible Speed againſt the Artillery, 
where being arrived, they entered into a 
moſt furious Engagement with the Ger- 
man Infantry, both Parties combating 
with the greateſt Rage, which was till 
inflamed with Hatred and a Deſire of 
Glory. You might have ſeen, as now 


the Sun began to appear, now one Side 
giving 


Side, and at the ſame Time, ſome giving 
Way, others advancing forwards, ſome 
reſiſting with Difficulty, others violently 
preſſing upon and inſulting the Enemy, 
while every Place was full of Dead, 
Wounded, and Blood. The Officers 
ſometimes moſt valiantly diſcharged the 
Office of common Soldiers, ſtriking the 
Enemy, and defending themſelves and 
their Men ; ſometimes they moſt prudent- 
ly performed the Duties of their Station, 
encouraging, providing, ſuccouring, diſ- 
poſing, and commanding. On another 
Part the Men at Arms ſtood quietly in 
their Armour without ſtriking a Stroke, 
for their Fears operated ſo ſtrongly upon 
them, that all the Authority, Encourage- 
ments, Commands, Intreaties, Exclama- 
tions and Threatenings of Tremouille and 
Trivulzt could not inſpire them with 


Boldneſs ſufficient to charge the Enemy, 


whom they had in their Front; and the 


Si thought they did enough in keeping 
them - confined, . and preventing them 
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giving Way, now the other, oftentimes 4. P- 
that Party to get the Advantage 
firſt ſeemed to be worſted ; on the ſame 


which at 32 


- 
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 D. from ſuccouring their Infantry. At laſt 
lin fo fierce a Conflict, and fo great Va- 
4+ lour ſhown on both Sides, Victory de- 


clared for the Swiſs, who with irreſiſtible 
Force made themſelves Maſters of the 
Artillery, and turned it againſt their Ene- 
mies, who by that Means and by their 
Valour were put to Flight. With the 
Foot fled alſo the Men at Arms, in whem 
appeared no mulitary Virtue, nor any 
thing that deſerved Praiſe ; only Ruberto 
della Marcia, prompted by paternal Af- 
fection, entered with a Squadron among 
the Swiſs, to fave his two Sons Floranges 
and Dengſio, Captains of German Foot, 
who lay on the Ground covered with 
Wounds, and fought with ſuch Ardor 
and Fierceneſs, that, to the great Amaze- 


ment of the Sriſi themſelves, he brought 


them both alive out of ſo great a Danger, 
The Battle laſted two Hours with very 
conſiderable Loſs on both Sides; of the 
Sri were killed about Fifteen Hundred, 
among whom was Mettino, the Author 
of ſo glorious a Reſolution, who while he 
was fighting received a Thruſt with a 
Pike in the Throat. The Loſs of their 
trol 5 Enemies 
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Enemies was much greater, ſome make 4. 4 


it Ten Thouſand, but the greater Part o 
the Germans were killed in fighting, 


| whereas moſt of the French and Gaſcon 


Foot periſhed in their Flight. The Ca- 
valry eſcaped almoſt intire, and were in 
no Danger of Purſuit from the Swrſs, 
who if they had been, provided with 
Horſes might have eaſily diſperſed them, 
ſo great was the Terror in which they 
fled out of the Field. The victorious 
Army remained Maſters of all the Car- 

riages with Twenty-two Pieces of heavy 
Cannon, and all the Horſes that belonged 
to the Train of Artillery. The Swiſs re- 
turned in a triumphant Manner the ſame 
Day to Novara, with ſuch univerſal 
Honour and Renown, that many who 
conſidered the Magnanimity of the Reſo- 
lution, the moſt manifeſt Contempt of 
Death, the Fierceneſs of the Fight, and 
the Felicity of the Succeſs, did not ſcru- 
ple to prefer this Action to almoſt all the 
memorable FaQts that are recorded of the 
antient Romans and Greeks. The French 


fled into Piedmont, from whence, Trivul- 


0 in vain exclaiming againſt it, they 
im- 
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4. D. immediately * _ the Moun. 
1513. tains. 

— and 


Ar rx the Vieory Milan and the 
other Towns that had adhered to the 
French, ſent to demand Pardon, which 
was granted on condition of payin g a cer. 
tain Sum of Money, the Milaneſe in par 
ticular Twenty Thouſand Ducats, * 
the reſt according to their Abilities; al 
which was paid away to the Sw1ſs, who 
ought in Juſtice to reap the Profit as well 
as the Glory of a Victory obtained by their 
Valour, and with their Blood. Is order 
to colle& as much Money as could be 
had, the' Swiſs after this entered the 
Marquiſate of Monferrato, and Piedmont, 

which were accuſed of entertaining the 

French Army, and partly by Plunder, 
partly by Contributions, tho' abſtaining 

from all Acts of Violence to Life and 
Honour, raiſed 'vaſt Sums on the miſera- 
ble People. Nor were the Spaniards 
wholly excluded from the Rewards of the 
Victory; for after the Battle Janus and 
Ottaviano Fregoſ, the former of whom 
lad been lately driven out of Gema, and 
1 ae each 
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each aſpired to be Doge, having applied 4: 


to the Viceroy; he preferred Ottauviano, We... 


for whom alſo the Pontiff highly intereſted 
himſelf on account of their old Friend- 
ſhip, and received from him à Promiſe 
to pay him Fifty Thouſand Ducats as 
ſoon as he had entered Genoa. ' The Vice- 
roy then, after furniſhing Ottaviano with 
Three Thouſand Foot under the Marquis 
of Peſcara, moved with the reſt of the 
Army to Chieſteggio, ſhewing himſelf ready 
to proceed further if Occaſion required. 
But as ſoon as the Marquis with Orraviano 
ap proached Genoa, the Brothers Adorn:, 
e of their Inability to reſiſt, leſt 
the Place, into which mes Fer made his 
Entrance, and was created Doge of that 
City, which in the ſame · Year/ ſaw itſelf 
under the Government of the French, 
Janus Fregſo, the Adorn!, and 4 


viano. 


| 1 5 N 4s 5 as be 
had received Advice of the Defeat of the 
Huch Army; being apprehenſive that 
the Spaniards would immediately march 
in Purſuit of him; retired in all Haſte to 
I. Ponte 
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2 . Poute Vice, leaving for the more Speed 
bone Pieces of Cannon that were flow: of 


Carriage on the Road. From Ponte Vico, 


leaving Renzo da Ceri in Crema, and aban- 


doning Breſcia, becauſe it was of no 
Service to diminiſh the Army, in which 
remained but Six Hundred Men at Arms, 
One Thoufand light Horſe, and Five 
Thouſand: Foot, he continued his March 
with the ſame Expedition, and under ſuch 
Dread and Diſaffection of the Country, 
that, had he, been purſued: by any ſmall 
Party, bis Troops would have been 
broken and touted by themſelves, till he 
arrived at Tomba near the Alice, not 
having given himſelf Time to reſt in any 
Place, but merely ſo long as he was con- 


ſtrained: by Neceflity for the Refreſhment 


of the Men and Horſes.” At Tomba he 
halted, and laying aſide all Fear, becauſe 
he was not purſued, got together as 
great a Quantity of Proviſions as he could 
dtam from the Veroneſe, and took cate to 
have ãt conveyed to Padous and 'Trevigs. 
At the ſame time he / ſent Gian Pagolo 
Baglione with Sixty Men at Arms and 
Twelve Hundred Foot to Lignago, where 


. 
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he was immediately received by the Men 4. P. 


1515. 


of the Town, which had” no — 


One Hundred and Fifty Spaniſb and — 8 

man Foot, after he had firſt battered it on 

the Side that looks towards the Square. 

In the Succeſs of the Aſſault it is difficult 

to ſay whether Fortune or Valour had the 

— Share; for during the Attack a 
Fire got hold of the Stores, occaſioned by 


ſome Inſtruments of artificial Fires thrown £ignago 


by the Beſſegers, and burnt Part of thethe us 

Caſtle, in which Confufion the Enemy lia. 

partly through the Breach and partly by 

Sealing-Ladders entered the Place, took 

the Spaniſb Governor, and killed or took 

Priſoners wr the reſt. ES 
Luvos being thus taken ee 

laid a Bridge over the Adice, and being ven 


put in Hopes by ſome Veroneſe of an In- ente 8 


ſurrection againſt the Germans went and Alen, 
encamped at San Giovanni four Miles from 
Verona, from whence the next Morning 
he approached the Gate of San Martino, 
and planting his Cannon play d 1 
= on the Turret of the Gate, and the 
„ con- 


. 
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#- D- contigudus Wall, expecting in the mean 


1 1513 
— 


Time ſome Tumult ta ariſe in the City. 
The Breach in the Wall being Forty 
Braces wide, and the Turret thrown 
down, which fell in ſuch a Manner as to 
make a very ſtrong Fence. before the Gate; 
the Aſſault was given with great Fury. 
But in Verona were Three Hundred Horſe, 
and Three Thouſand German Foot under 


Feaccandbipb, a General Officer of great 
ITT © Reputation, who made a yaliant Defence. 


x2 a9 


The Breach in the Wall being of a good 


Height from the Ground on the Inſide, 


and the V eroneſe making no Movement 


in Favour of the Veneltians, as it was 
hoped, Alviano ſeeing, it would be diffi- 
cult to take the Place, called off his 
Troops from the Wall, and had begun 


to draw off his Cannon; but changing 
his Mind in a Moment, on receiving, as 
it was ſuppoſed, ſome Meſſage, from the 
e ee he made his Soldiers return 


' 


to the Wall, and gave a freſh Aſſault 


more vigorous than the firſt, but met 


with the ſame Difficulties as before, and 
the: ſame; Remiſneſs in thoſe who had. 
recalled him. nn off therefore all 
Sf | Hopes 


» +. 


to come to o ſome 1 vx; x; 
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Hopes of Succeſs, with ' this Es of above 4 
Two Hundred of his Men, among. whom A 
was Tommaſo Fabbyo of Ravenna, Captain 
of Foot, he drew off his Artillery from 
the Walls with' wonderful Speed, and re- 
turned the 'ſime Day to his Camp from 
which he had ſet out in the Morning, 
having acquired no Reputation from the 
Counſel or Event of that Day, but he 
— highly celebrated th rough all Lay for 
his Quickneſs, in doing as much in ofie 
Diy as other Generals uſed to do with 
Difficulty in three or four. After this 
he laid waſte the Territory of Verona, to 
try whether the Fear of TA ei Coun- 
try deſolate would conſtrain the "Feroneſe 
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Bor now the Spaniſh Army was al 


vancing for wards; for the Viceroy on | 


Advice of the Loſs of Lignago being ap- 
prehenſive that Verona, through the Dit- 


affection of the Citizens, would* open its 


Gates to the Venetlant, as ne ts 1 
Joni ger retarded by "the A falls of Genoa, 
Which had taken happy 5 Turn, now TY 2 
ſolved | to ſuceour* without Del ay the de- 
0927 L 3 clining 
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; 4. ky clining-Interaſts of Cæſar. For this End 
LL having paſſed the Po at Stradella, and 
taken Poſſeſſion without Difficulty of the 

Cities of Bergamo and Breſcia and the 

Town of Peſchiera by their Surrendry, 

he laid Siege to the Caſtle of this laſt 

Place, in which was a Garriſon. of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Foot, and tho the 

Place was generally expected to hold out 

ſome Days, he took it at once with 

Sword in Hand, making the Venetian 
Proveditor, with thoſe of the Garriſon 

that remained alive Priſoners, Alviano at 

the Approach of the Spaniards retired.to 
Albere on the other Side of the Alice, and 
to increaſe his Army as much as poſſible, 
not only recalled ſome Foot that were in 
the Polefine of Rovigo, but thoſe whom 
he had left in Lignago. And ſoon after 
the German Foot joining the Viceroy. at 
Schr Martina, and marching after, they 
had recovered Lignago to Montagnana, the 
Venetian, who had nothing left in theſe 
Parts but Padoua and. Trevigi, attended 
nlp, to the Preſervation. of theſe Cities, 
| and appointed the Army to be. diſtributed 


een them, * 4 revigi 1 r La 
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ceeded in this Manner, the Pope uſed his ſeeks 
the Diviſion made in the Church by the 

wholly on the Will of the King of France, 
ſoftening the Mind of that Prince, aſſuring 


him that the Report of his ſending Money 
to the Swiſe was 2 falſe, proteſting 
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2 Garriſon of Two Hundred Men at Arms, 2 
Three Hundred light Horſe, and 1 1¹w 


Thouſand Foot under Gian Pagulb Bag- 


hone, aſſiſted by Malaleſta da Sagliano, and 
the Chevalier della Volpe;  Alviano with 

the reſt of the Army took up his Quarters 4e 
in Padous,' where he employed himſelf proves 
in fortifying the Place, . repairing the © 
Baſtions that had been erected, and per- 
ſecting many Works that were left un- 


finiſhed ; and that the Enemy might not 


be able to approach the Place without ex- 
treme Danger and Difficulty, and without 
a vaſt Number of Pioneers, he demoliſh- 
ed all the Houſes, and felled all the Trees 
within three Miles of Padua. 


Waite the military Operations pro- po Le 
utmoſt Care and Diligence for extirpating exirpate 
Piſan Council; and that Affair depending 


he employed abundance of Arts for 


that 
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4. D. that he deſired nothing but Peace, and to 

ber the common Father of all Chriſtian 

Princes: and that he was extremely grieved 

that his "Majeſty, by his Diſſention from 

the Church, had deprived him of the 

Power of demonſtrating to him how 

much he was by Nature inclined to be 

his Friend, and that he was neceſſitated 

for the Hör of the Apoſtolic See, and 

of his own' proper Perſon; to proceed 

fe eparately with him till he was returned 

"to the Obedience of the Roman Church, 

vhen it would be lawful for him to receive 

dim as a moſt Chriſtian King, and to em- 

brace him as the eldeſt on . the 
Church, FA ken 


"Tur King was deſirous, for his own 

Sake, of a Union of his Kingdom with 

the Church, which was earneſtly de- 
8 manded by all the People, and by the 
A "whole Court, and to which he was 
and: bn mightily ſtimulated by the Queen; he 
cit a Re- Knew alſo that he could never hope to 
don wich Agtfee with the Pope in temporal Concerns, 


— the ſpiritual Differences were not firſt 


Cayrck, compoſed. ＋ _ therefore, or pre- 
tending 
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tending 15 truſt to che Pope's Words; he 4. D- 
deputed the Biſhop of Marſea les his Ame LL 
baſſador to treat with his Holineſs about 


theſe: Affairs. On his Arrival at Nome, 
the Pontiff cauſed, by a Decree of the 
Council, the French Biſhops, and other 
Prelates, to be reſtored to the Power of 
purging themſelves from Contumacy du- 
ring the whole Month of November: next. 
The late Pope had proceeded very rigo- 
rouſly againſt theſe. Reverend Dignitaries 
as Schiſmatics by way of Monitory. And 
the ſame Morning in which the Decree 
was ordered, a Paper was read in the 
Council, ſubſcribed. by Bernaidino Car- 
vagiale and Federigo da San Severino, in 
which, not ſtyling themſelves Cardinals, 
they approved of all that was done in the 


Lateran Council, promiſing to adhere! to 


that Council, and to obey the Pope; and 
by conſequence confeſſed that their De- 
privation of the Cardinalſhip made by 
Julius, and confirmed by the ſaidi Coun- 
cil before his Deceaſe, was lawful and 
right. The Reſtitution of theſe Prelates 


had been under Debate before? Huf de- 


mbaſſa- 


dors 
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22 dors of the Emperor, and King of Ara. 
. and of the Cardinals of Sion and Tard, 
who.exclaimed againſt it as an Act unwor- 

| thy of the Majeſty of the Apoſtolic See, 

a and of very bad Example, to grant Pardon 

| to the Authors of a Crime ſo 


þ 


and full of abominable Impiety, putting 


the Confiſtory in Mind of the Conſtancy 
of Julius, who retained his juſt Reſent- 
ment againſt them, from no other Motive 
. er, PUNE to dis laſt Mouiznt, 


Bor the Pontiff, chang to the: more 
miaredful Side, judged it eaſier uttetly to ex- 
tinguiſh the Name of the Piſan Council 
by Clemeney than by Rigour, and was not 
willing to exaſperate the King of Fruncr, 

who earneſtly interceded for the Delin- 
quents; beſides, he was not hindered in 
his good Intentions by any private Malice, 
for the Offence was not committed againſt 

| him; nay, he himſelf and his Brothers had 
been intimate Acquaintance of Federigo 
before his Pontificate. For theſe Reaſons, 
following his own judgment, he had 
cauſtd to be read before the Fathers of the 
. A of the deprived Cardinals 
containing 
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and particularly their own. Deprivation, 
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wards appointed a Day for their Reſti- 2, 
tution, which was tranſacted in the fol» © 
lowing Order. Bernardino and. Federigg 

entered, Rome privately by Night. without . f . 


A 


the Habit and Enſigns of Cardinals, and floringthe 
next Morning being appointed, to preſent Cigna 
themſelves, before the Pope fitting in Con- 
hiſtory, accompanied by all the Cardinals 
except Sion and Jort, who refuſed to be 
preſent, - they firſt, paſſed along, clothed 
like ſimple Prieſts with black Bonnets on 
their Heads, through all the public Places 
of the Palace of the Vatican in which they 
had lodged the Night before, a vaſt Mul- 
titude of People flocking to ſee them, and 
every one ſaying that ſo public a Diſgrace 

muſt needs be a Ringing Rebuketo the ex- 

ceſſive Pride of Bernardino, and tothe no leſs 

immoderate Arrogance of . Federigg. . Be- 
ing admitted into the Conſiſtory, falling 

on their Knees with Marks of the greateſt | 
Humility, they aſked Pardon of the Pope 


and Cardinals, teſtifying their. Approbation 


— 


of what had. been tranſacted. by Juliur, 


# *% — 9 


and 


3 


the Election of a new Pontiff, as done 


canonical ly, | 


47² ee rs c bw OF ! 


4. P. canonically, and condenming the Piſn 
— —— uncle as ſchiſmatic gia deteſtable 
When an authentic Copy of this the 
_......- Confeſſion} ſigned with their Names, had 
_ been entered upon Record; they roſe en 
their Feet, did Reverence, and emVracei 
- all the Cardinals, who ſtirred not from 
aki Seats; after which they were veſted 
in the Habit of Cardinals, and admitted to 
fit in the fame Order in which they had 
at before-their Deprivation. - By this Ad 
they recovered only the Dighity of the 
Cardinalſhip,” but not the Churches and 
other Revenues which they uſed to enjoy, 
for theſe had been 3 er diſpoſed' of 
nee eee 2 4 1 ab 


(ur 7 7 I . 
22 1817 111 . \ = 3 


I tis Tranſscuon the rage Sue 

3 not wholly yet in a great Meaſure, the 
King of France,” but he did not ſatisfy im 
In other Actions, for he was ſollicitous to 
procure an Agreement between the Em- 
peror and the Yenetians, which from the 
preſent Circumſtances of Affairs ſeemed 
not difficult to be accompliſhed ; it being 
believed that'Ceeſar, invited by fair Op ppor- 
? Hae pen the Mountains, was in- 
| clined | 
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the Recovery of -Burgundy for his Grand- 
fon. And there were much more Grounds 
to hope that Peace was the Deſire of the 
Venetians, who were terrified at the De- 
feat of the Freneb, and knew that the 
King of France, on account of the Mul- 
üplicity of Dangers that threatened his 
on Kingdom, had laid aſide all Thoughts 
of Laly for the preſent Vear. They per- 


ceived, that the Spaniſh Army Was ap- 
proaching, and that it was to join the 


Troops which were in Verona; they 
found-, themſelves | exhauſted of Money, 


weak in Soldiers, eſpecially in; Foot, and 


obliged to ſtand. the Brunt alone, without 


275 


clined to eaſe, himſelf of this Burden, 4 U. 


chat he might the more readily attend to hu 


the leaſt Glimmerings . of approaching conſtaney 
Light to diſpel, their gloomy Apprehen- [ I 


ſions; and yet the Senate very conſtantly Senate. 


anſwered to all Propoſals, that they would 
come to no Accommodation without the 
Reſtitution of Vicenza and Verona. 


Taz Emperor now requeſted of the 
Pope to ſupply him with Two Hundred 


Men at Arms to act againſt the Venetians, 


and 


» 
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4 B. and tho the Demand was very diſagreeable 
o the Pontiff who doubted that by grant. 
ing it he ſhould diſguſt e King of France; 
and did not comprehend how it could 
anſwer any Purpoſe of Ceſar or of him- 
ſelf to give Umbrage to the Venerians in 
2 Matter of ſo ſmall Importance, yet the 
Emperor obſtinately perſiſting in his Im- 


portunity, he ſent him the Number de- 
fired under the Command of ub 


Pope Savellb, Achille Torello, and Mutis Colonna, 
— chuſing by a Refuſal to ſhew any Sign 
the Jene that he did not intend to continue in the 
, Confederacy contracted by the late Pontiff 
and not thinking himſelf reſtrained by 
any Obligation to the Venetians, who, be- 
ſides ſuffering their Troops, when Ali ano 
55 2 A at Cremona, in no very friendly Man- 
ner, to go marauding over the Parmeſan 
— — Piacentine, had never appointed any 
Ambaſſadors to pay him Obedience, ac- 
cording to antient Cuſtom, till the French 
had been defeated, and had N 1 the 
1 . 

9 ens; | n 244.4 
Tn 1s Step of the Pont alarmed, the 
Rs not ſo much for the Impor- 
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tance of ſuch 'a/'Succour as out of am 4 D. 


to. much further 
moſt evident Sign that his Holineſs . 


r GS ain ** 


Apprehenſion that this was but a Prelude. 
Proceedings, taking it as 100 


ar 


their Enemies. They made no Alteration 8 


however in their firſt Reſolutions, but, 
being rather diſpoſed. to brave Fortune as 
well as they could, ſent Orders to their 
Proveditor of marine Affairs, Who lay at 

Corfu, to aſſemble as many Ships as he 
could, and attack the — Towns of 
Puglia. But ſoon afterwards 
on the important Conſequence of ſo 
highly proveking the 1 of Auen, 4 
appeared to — to — 


Refult of Animoſity rather chan ef 'Pruc 


dence. The Viceroy lay encamped at 


Montagnana, undetermined as yet what he 
was to undertake; for the Germam were 


in high Expectations, the Eriterpriſes on 


Padoua or Trovigi, which only remained 


RY | 
they coun ded thoſe Orders, as Weg te... "the... 


on Hand, were difficult, and the Forces 


were much inferior to the ' Difficulties; 
wy thy whole Army conſiſted of no more 


than 
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2 20 than One Thouſand Men at Arms, no 
net Number of light Horſe, and Ten 
Number Thouſand Foot between Spaniards. and 
7 Germans The Reſolution on this Point 
Army, being at laſt referred to the Determination 
aof the. Biſhop-of Gonita, who: was to be 
in the Army within fe Days, his Ar- 
rival-was carngſtly de ü 
Diario ob) 1% hl 1d 2s thy 
Ii the mean time, while | the, Spamfo 
Commitaty” in Bergamd was collecting 
the Finel of. Iwentyrſwe Thouſand Du- 
cats, impoſed on that City when it ſur- 
rendered: to the Viceroy, Renzo da Ceri 
ſent thither a Party from Crema, which 
Succefgu] entered by. Night with the. Aſſiſtanee of 
An dme of the Town, "ſeized; the Com- 
Cert." a5 with that Part of the Money 
which hee had received, 14 den returned 
to ema. 2 22 1 320 
Ork tech tov 26 R ,‚ wal 
* egy yon) allo — 
much about che ſame Time for raiſing 
new Niſhurhances in Genoa, in compliance 
with the Igelinations of the Duke of 
Milan andthe Scuiſi, to whom Antoniotto 
and Geronimo Adorni had Recourſe a 
nett * 


/ 


„dene 7. 


enjoyed in Peace the Dominion of Genoa, their Re- 


fore that they ſhould in like manner par- 


the Cardinal, both of 2 Family, and 
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putting the Duke in Mind of the De- 4 9. 


pendency of their Fathers on his F ather - 


Lodovico, who by the Aſſiſtance of the _ 
Aderni had recovered; and many Years Te ddr b 


of which he had been 'treacheroufly de. foracion 
prived by the Doges of the Family of the 
Fregofi : That the Adorni had alſo a Share 
in the Misfortunes of the Sforzas, for at 
the fame Time that Lodovico loſt the 
Dutchy of Milan the Adorni were driven 
out of Genoa ; it ſeemed reaſonable there- 


take of their good Fortune, ſince there 
remained the ſame Affection, and the ſame 
Fidelity: That they were not to be 
charged with the Fault, if, being deſtitute 
of all Hope, and finding none to hearken 
to them, they had at laſt, not out of 
Choice but Neceſſity, had Necourſe to 
that King by whom they had before been 
expelled: On the other Side he ought 
not to forget the inveterate Hatred of the 
Fregofi, and the Multiplicity of injurious 
and fraudulent Practices with which his 
Father had been abuſed by Battiſia and 


Vor. VI, MN ſuc- 
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4 D. ſucceſſive Doges of Genoa; he ſhould 
97 wa confider alſo how it could be proper to 


put any Confidence in Ottaviano Fregoſo, 
who, beſides his inveterate Enmity, had 
refuſed to have a Superior in that City, 
To the Swiſs they had propoſed the 
powerful Incentives of Profit, Safety, and 
Honour; to pay them, if by their Aſſiſt- 
ance they ſhould be reſtored to their 
Country, the ſame Sum of Money that 
Fregoſo had paid to the Spaniards. They 
repreſented to them that as the Dutchy 
of Milan had been preſerved by their 
Valour, ſo to them alſo belonged its Pro- 
tection ; they ought to conſider therefore 


how inconſiſtent it would be with the 


Security of that State for Genoa, a neigh- 
bouring City, and of ſuch Importance, to 


be under the Dominion of a Doge de- 


pendent on the King of Aragon; that it 
would be greatly unworthy of their Name 
and of their Glory to ſuffer Genoa, the 
Fruits of the Victory of Novara, to 
fall a Prize to the Covetouſneſs of the 
Spamards, who, while the Sw:/s marched 
with ſo much Reſolution to the Mouths 
of the French Cannon, or, to ſpeak more 
gil pro- 
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d properly, ran to meet Death, ſat idle on — - 
o the Trebbia, keeping themſelves on the HL 
o, Watch, and prepared, according to _—— 
id Event of the Battle, either to fly like 
. Cowards, or fraudulently ſteal away the © 
26 Fruits of a Victory obtained by the Blood 
id of others. Theſe Repreſentations had 
- duch an Effect, that the Duke put his 
ar Troops in Motion, and the Si were 
at ready to march with Four Thouſand 
2 Foot; but the Threats of the Viceroy 
ga gainſt the Duke, and the Authority of 
Ar the Pontiff, who had the Intereſts of 
9 Ottaviano very much at Heart, put a Stop 


= to their Proceedings. 

c | ET 
N- IN the mean time the Viceroy took 
to his March to Battaglia, a Place ſeven 


e- Miles diſtant from Padoua, where Ber- 
it nardino Carvagiale, inconſiderately ad- 
ne vancing with a few Horſe to view the 
Ne Situation of the Country, was taken by 
to Mercurio, Commander of the Venetian 
Ne light Horſe, The Biſhop of Gori/g being 
ed now arrived in the Army, a Council was 
hs held on the future Operations, in which 
Ce Goritz . the Siege of Padowa, re- 
a M 2 preſenting 
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4D. preſenting .that ſo great a Dependence 
«might juſtly be laid on the Valour of the 


of Germans and Spaniards, when exerted 


Pads againſt Halians, that it was to be hoped 
— they would in the End ſurmount all Diffi- 


culties; that the Conqueſt of Trevigi 


would indeed be ſomewhat leſs laborious, 


but the Advantage to be reaped from it 
was very different, for to become Maſter 
of Trevigi alone conduced but little to a 
Deciſion of the War, but the Acquiſition 
of Padoua would entirely ſecurethe Towns 
ſubje& to the Emperor from all Inſults 
and Dangers of War, and deprive the 
Venetians of all Hopes of ever retrieving 
their Loſſes. The Viceroy was of a dit- 
ferent. Opinion, as were almoſt all the 
other General Officers, judging it rather 
impoſſible than difficult to force Padbua, 
becauſe of its F ortifications, which were 
almoſt incredible ; it was alſo extremely 
well provided with Artillery and all Things 


neceſſary for its Defence, and had a very 


numerous Garriſon, among whom were 
arrived, as at other Times, a good Num- 
ber of the noble Vouth of Venice. The 
"Town itſelf, they ſaid, was of a very 


Frs gggg seg F 


large Compaſs, and upon that Account, 4. P. 


form one conſiderable Army, the Number 


munition, and laboured under a Scarcity 


give Way to the Will and Pleaſure of the _— 
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with the Multitude of Defendants, and. | 
other Difficulties, it required two good 
Armies to ſurround and beſiege it; which 
was ſo far from being the Caſe at preſent; 
that they were not able ſo much as to 


of Soldiers not being great, and of theſe, 
the Germans eſpecially, who uſed to be 
very uneaſy under flow Payments, not 
being over zealous for the Service; that 
beſides they did not abound with Am- 


of Pioneers, whoſe Service was very ne- 


ceſſary for W g on ſo difficult a Siege. 


Bu T the Reaſons alledged by the 
Viceroy and others were at laſt obliged to Second 


Biſhop of Goritz, purſuant to which the 
Army drew nearer to Padbua, and poſted 
itſelf at Bafſane/lo, on the Right of the 
Canal, within a Mile and Half of the 
City. But the Camp in that Place being 
pretty much annoyed by ſome double 
Cannon planted on a Baſtion of the Town, 
the Troops paſſed the Canal, and en- 

M3 camped. 
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camped at a ſomewhat farther Diſtancs 


. from the Place, from whence they order- 


ed ſome Foot to take Poſt at the Church 


of Sant Antonio within half a Mile of 
Padoua, and, in order to make their 
Approaches with leſs Danger, ſet them- 
ſelyes .at Work in caſting up Trenches 


towards the Gate of Sant Antonio. But 


the Works were very great, and in a 
Country whence all the Inhabitants were 
fled there was an extreme Want of Pio- 


neers; ſo that the Trenches advanced but 


flowly, and not without Danger, the 
Workmen being greatly incommoded 
Day and Night by frequent and ſudden 
Sallies. To this was added a Dearth of 
Proviſions ; for as but a ſmall Part of the 
Town was ſurrounded by the Beſiegers, 
the Stradiotti, having free Liberty to fally 
from the other Parts of the City, ranged 
over the Country at Diſcretion, and in- 
tercepted all Convoys deſigned for the 
Camp, which were alſo prevented by ſome 
armed Boats, which the Venetians had 
manned. for that Purpoſe on the River 
mh for the Crews were continually 
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landing in one Part or other, and infeſted 15 So 
all the open Country. — 


Taz Viceroy beſet with theſe Difficul- 
ties, and laying the State of Affairs once 
more before a Council,every one freely gave 
his Opinion that it would be leſs diſgrace- 
ful to correct a Reſolution imprudently 
taken by raiſing the Siege, than by per- 
fiſting in an Error to give Occaſion for 
greater Loſs, attended with greater Shame 
and Reproach. This Opinion being re- 
ported by the Viceroy, in the Preſence of 
many of the General Officers, to Goritz, 
who had refuſed to be preſent at the 
Council, he anſwered that, as the military 
Art was not his Profeſſion, he was not 
aſhamed to confeſs his Want of Judgment 
in Affairs relating to War, and tho' he 
had adviſed the Siege of Padoua he was 
not prompted to it by truſting to himſelf 
in that Reſolution, but by . truſting and 
following the Authority of the Viceroy, 
who both by Letters and by private 
Meſſengers had ſeveral times adviſed Czar 
to the Undertaking, and given him mighty 
Hopes of Succeſs. At length, as Com- 

| M 4 plaints 
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plaints and Diſputes could not remove the 
Difficulties which every Moment increaſed, 
the Siege was raiſed, after the Army had 
lain eighteen Days before the Walls of 
Padbua; and the Beſiegers, who had 
been continually haraſſed in decamping 
and afterwards in their March by the 
Stradiotti, retired to Vicenza, which was 
then void of Inhabitants, and a Prey to 
whoever was Maſter of the Field. 


In the mean time the Troops of the 


Actions of Duke of Milan, aſſiſted by One Thouſand 


Parties. 


Foot ſent by the Viceroy under Antonio da 
Leva, made themſelves Maſters of Ponte 
Vico, garriſoned by Two Hundred Vene- 
tian Foot, who valiantly ſuſtained the 
Siege, undaunted at Batteries or Mines, 
but after a Month were conſtrained to 
ſurrender for Want of Proviſions. About 
the ſame Time Renzo da Ceri marched 
out of Crema, and routed Silvio Savellb, 
who by Orders from the Duke of Milan, 
with his own Regiment and Four Hundred 
Spaniſh Foot, was marching to Bergamo. 
And a few Days after on Advice that a 
Mex - —— was returned to Ber- 
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amo in order to collect Money, he de- 4. D. 
tached thither a Party of Three Hundred 537 


Horſe and Five Hundred Foot, 'who took 
the Commiſſary, together with the Caſtle 
whither he was fled; and the Money that 
he had gathered, the Place having very 
few Defendants. In order to recover 
Bergamo there marched out of Milan Sixty 
Men at Arms, Three Hundred light 
Horſe, and Seven Hundred Foot, with 
Two Thouſand Men of the Mountain of 
Brianza, under Silvio Savello and Ceſare 
Fieramoſca, who in their March meeting 
with Five Hundred light Horſe, and 
Three Hundred Foot, ordered by Renzo 
for Bergamo, eafily put them to Flight, 
on which the others who were before in 
Poſſeſſion of Bergamo abandoned it, only 
leaving a Garriſon in the Caſtle, called 
Capella, that ſtands on a Mountain with- 
out the Town. 


Tux Viceroy and the Biſhop of Goritz 
ſtayed ſome Days at Vicenza, and ſent 
Part of the Spaniards under Proſpero 
Colonna to pillage Baſciano and Maroftico, 
not for any Fault, but that the Subſtance 
of 
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4. D. of theſe unhappy People might go as far 
1 2 as poſſible towards the Maintenance of 
the Army, which wanted their Pay; for 
Caſar always laboured under the fame 
Difficulties, - the King of Aragon was not 
able to ſupport ſo great a Burden alone, 
and the Dutchy of Milan, exceſſively 
burdened by the Sw:/s, was incapable of 
contributing towards the Aſſiſtance of 
Viceroy in Others. The Army was vaſtly incom- 
Viana. moded in its Quarters at Vicenza by the 
continual Moleſtations of the Enemy's 
light Horſe, who ſcoured all the Country 
Night and Day, and intercepted all Con- 
voys of Proviſions, not attended with 2 
ſtrong Guard, in which, becauſe they 
had but very few light Horſe, they were 
obliged to employ their Men at Arms. 
Goritz therefore, to avoid this Vexation, 
marched off with the German Foot to 
Verona, much diſſatisfied with the Viceroy, 
who following him by eaſy Journeys 
halted at Albere on the Adice, where he 
reſted ſome Days to give the Veroneſe an 
Opportunity to gather in their Corn and 
their Vintage, but not able to reſtrain the 
continual Incurſions of the light Horſe, 
| who 
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who carried off the Oxen belonging to 


the Artillery from the Germans under . 


very Gates of Verona. 


Ti HE Viceroy had intended to diſtribute 
the Army into Quarters in the Breſcian 
and Bergamaſco, and at the ſame time to 
diſtreſs Crema, the only Place poſſeſſed by 
the Venetians beyond the Mincio; and 
the Report of his Deſign being ſpread, 
the Inhabitants of the adjacent Countries 
thought themſelves ſecure, ſo that the 
Foe was full of People and Goods. 
On this Conſideration the Viceroy, who 
had no- other Means of maintaining his 
Army than by Plunder, altered his Pur- 


poſe, and ſending for the German Foot Ravages 


the Yene- 
marched to Montagnana and Eſte, whence . Ter. 


of Bovolenta, ritory. 


he proceeded to the Village 
which, after making a vaſt Booty of Cat- 
tle, the Soldiers burnt with many ſtately 
Seats in that Neighbourhood. From Bo- 
volenta, allured by a Deſire of Plunder, 
and emboldened by knowing that the 
Venetian Troops were diſtributed into 
Garriſons at Padoua and Trevigr, the 
Ver took a Reſolution, tho contrary 

to 
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4. P. to the Advice of Profpero Colonna, who cen- 
SZ ſured it as raſh and dangerous, - to ap- 


proach Venice. Paſſing therefore the Ri- 
ver Bacchiglione, he pillaged Pieve di Sac- 
co, a populous and plentiful Borough, after 


which he proceeded to Meri, and from 


thence he arrived at Margbera on the Salt 
Water, where, to render the Memory of 
this Expedition the more famous, he dif- 
charged ten Pieces of heavy Artillery to. 
wards Venice, the Balls of which reach 
the Monaſtery of the Temple of San Se- 


condo. At the ſame time the Troops 


plundered and laid waſte the whole Coun- 
try, from whence all the Inhabitants were 
fled, and very unfairly made War againſt 
the Walls; for not being ſatisfied with the 


| vaſt Booty of Animals and Moveables, 


they burnt, in a moſt barbarous Manner, 
Meſtri, Margbera, and L:zzafufina, with 
all the Towns and Villages in the Country, 


beſides every Houſe of more than ordinary 


Beauty and Appearance. In theſe De- 
vaſtations the Savageneſs of the Pope's 
Soldiers and of the other Talians diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf as much as that of the Bar- 
barians, and was the more unpardonable 
| in 


Times paſt, they now ſaw a little Army, 
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in them, us they unnaturally ſpent their 4. P. 
Fury and Malice in defacing the Magnifi- 3 {0 


cence, and deſtroying the Ornament of 
p e ere of ee 


By T in Venice, when Gab ts Smoke 
by Day, and the Flames by Night, the In- 
habitants diſcerned the Burning of their 
Country Seats-and Palaces, and heard- in 


their own Houſes and Habitations the 


thundering Noiſe of the Cannon, which 
was planted on Purpoſe to render their 
Diſgrace the more notorious, it was im- 
poſſible to expreſs the public Indignation 
and Grief, every one taking to Heart, and 
bitterly regretting beyond Meaſure fo diſ- 


mal a Change of Fortune, that inſtead of 


ſo many Victories obtained both in7aly and 
foreign Parts, by Land as well as Sea, in 
ue 

* Mutio Colonna was firſt detached with ſome Squadrons 


of Horſe and a good: Body of Germans to Maſtri, where 


be took the Town and Caſtle, putting all the Defendants 
to the Sword, after which the Viceroy and Colonna ad- 


vanced thither with the whole Army. Liſafufina, which 
is the Place where Veſſels are halled by Windlaſſes out of 


the Bren/a into the Adriatic Sea, was plundered by Troilo 


. Sawello, who alſo was the firſt that paſſed the Brenta, and 
made a large Booty of Cattle. Giovio. | 
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4. D. i» Comperiſen of their antient Forces and 
oper, ſo fiercely and in fo ou 


Manner inſult the Name of ſo glorious a 
Republic. Provoked by ſuch Indignities 
the Senate, which was hitherto determined 
not to try the Fortune of a Battle, what. 
ever Hopes of Succeſs might be offered, 
mow changed its Reſolution, and conſent- 


ed to the preſſing Importunities of Bar- 


tolomeo d Alviano that they would give 

him Leave to aſſemble all the Soldiers, 
Taiſe all the Peaſants of the Plains and of 
the Mountains, and endeavour to intercept 
the Retreat of the Enemy. This Attempt 


was repreſented by Aluiano as very eaſy, 
becauſe having raſhly advanced ſo far be- 
vond their Bounds, and got into the Mid- 
dle between Venice, Trevigi and Padoua, 


it was "impoſſible for them, eſpecially 


as they were encumbered with ſo much 


Plunder, to retire without very great Dan- 


ger, on account of the Inconveniencies of 
-procuring Subſiſtence, and the Obſtacles 
of Rivers and difficult Paſſes. The Spa- 


mards were now ſenſible of the Preparations 
on Foot againſt them, and haſtening their 


March were arrived at Cittadella, but were 


prevented 
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prevented from taking Poſſeſſion of it by 4 2. 
the Entrance of a good Number of 9. 
diers into the Place. They took up their 
Quarters therefore under C:ttadelſa by the 
Side of the Brenta, in order to proceed to 
Villa Conticella, at which Place the River 
was fordable; but they were deterred from 
attempting the Paſſage by Alviano, who 
had poſted himſelf on the other Side with 
Troops drawn up in Order, and had 
planted Cannon along the Bank of the Ri- 
ver, carefully providing not only for the 
Defence of that Place, but of ſeveral 
others, which would have heen eaſy to be 
paſſed without Reſiſtance. . The Viceroy 
continually making a Show. as if he de- 
figned to paſs the River at the Part below, 
to which Alviano had bent all his Forces, 
paſſed it the next Night without Reſiſtance 
at the Paſs of Nuovacroce three Miles above 
C:ttadella, whence he directed his March 
with great Speed towards Vicenza. But 
les Alviano reſolving to oppoſe his Paſſage 
of the River Bacchiglione prevented him, 


2 
ns and near to Vicenza was joined by Two 
ir Hundred and Fifty Men at Arms and Two 
re Thouſand Fogt from Trevigi under Gian 
ed en hs Pagolo 
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4. D. Pagolo Baglione and Andrea Gritti. It 


1513. 


was the Intention of the Venetian Gene. 
rals not to engage the Enemy, who were 
making towards Vicenza, in a pitched 
Battle in an open Place, but by guarding 
the ſtrong Paſſes, and advantageous Poſts, 
to prevent their Paſſage to whatever 
Quarter they turned. For this Purpoſe 
they had ſent Gian Pagolo Manfrone with 
Four Thouſand Militia to Montecchtio, and 
Five Hundred Horſe with a Multitude of 


other Peaſants to Barberano to ſtop the 


Paſſage of the Mountains, and had cauſed 
the Peaſants to poſſeſs themſelves of all 
the Paſſes that lead to Germany, and to 
fortify them with Ditches, Trenches and 
Stones, and with Trees thrown acroſs the 
Roads. Alviano left Teodoro da Trivulzi 
with a ſufficient Garriſon in Vicenza, and 
he himſelf with the reſt of the Army 
poſted himſelf at Olmo, a Place two Miles 
diſtant from Vicenza on the Road that 
leads to Verona, blocking up that Paſs and 


another near it with Trenches, Ditches, 
and Artillery diſpoſed in proper Places in 


ſuch a Manner that it was almoſt impoſ- 


ſible to paſs that Way. The Road then 


which 
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| which theSpartardsdeſignedto taketowards 4 3 
Verona being thus ſtopped up, it was dif- 2, - Ly 


ficult alſo for thoſe who marched along by 
the Mountains to extend themſelves in a 
marſhy Country, full of Pools of Water ; 
and it was no leſs difficult and hazardous 
to take the narrow Way over the Moun- 
tains, which was guarded by a Multitude 
of armed Men. As they were thus ſur- 
rounded with Enemies on all Sides, in 
Front, Flank and Rear, and continually 
harraſſed by great Numbers of light Horſe, 


and could come to no Reſolution but what 


was attended with Difficulty, and much 
Hazard, when Night came on, after ſkir- 
miſhing a while, they took up their Quar- 
ters within half a Mile of the Yenetians. 
The Generals, after holding a Council of 
War in the Night on the beſt Method to 
extricate themſelves from ſuch preſſing 
Difficulties and Dangers, reſolved, as leaſh 
hazardous, to take the Road to Germany, 
in order to return to Verona by the Way 
of Trent, though they were under ſtrong 
Apprehenſions that, on account. of the 


Length of the March, and the ſmall Gar- 


riſon they had left in che Place the Ve- 
Volk! VI. N | netians 


TY 
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2 D. ati ans would prevent them, and enter the 


born before they could arriye. At Break 


of Day they put themſelves i in Motion to- 


wards Baſſano, turning their Backs to the 


Enemy; which above all things diſheartens 
and is pernicious to an Army; and though 
they marched in Order with ſo little Hopes 
of Safety chat they thought the Loſs of 


their Baggage and their leaſt ſerviceable 


Horſes the ſmalleſt Misfortune that was 
like to befal them, Alviano did not very 
quickly perceive their Decampment, which 
was made in great Silence, without Sound 
of Trumpet, or Beat of Drum, and a very 
thick Fog that happened that Morning in- 
tercepted. all Proſpect. But as ſoon. as he 
had diſcovered that they were gone he 
haſtened to follow them with all his Army, 
in which, it was ſaid, were a Thouſand 


Mien at Arms, a Thouſand Stradiotti, and 


Six [Thouſand Foot, harrafling them on 


every. Quarter! with the Stradiotti, and an 
infinite Number of Peaſants who de- 
{ended from the Mountains, and annoyed 
the Enemy with Harquebuſes. Hence the 
Dangets in che March ſtill increaſed as 


. as. the Difficulties, which, were aug- 


mented 
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mented by the Multitude of Carriages, 4 > 
and the vaſt Body of Cattle which they Cs 


drove, and 'becaufe they proceeded thrs' 
narrow Roads between Ditches; which 
they had not the Conveniency of widen. 
ing by levelling the Ground. But tho 
they marched à great Pace they kept 
themſelves in firm Order by the Goodneſs 
of the Troops, and the diligent Inſpection 


of the Officers; and yet after they hall 


proceeded in this diſtreſſed Condition about 
two Miles, they could not themſelves but 
think it very difficult to hold out much 
longer. But the Raſhneſs of the Enemies 
would not ſuffer them to wait with Pa- 
tience the Maturity of fo fair an Oppor- 
tunity, which was almoſt brought to Per- 
fetion, Alvians incapable, as he always 


was, of reſtraining himſelf, attacked, not ricenza. 


in a tumultuous Manner, but with his 
Army drawn up in Order of Battle, and 
with Cannon, the Rearguatd of che Ene. 
my eommanded by Proſpero Colomma. It 
is reported for a Truth that Alviano delay 
ing to engage was very ſhatply reprimatid- 
ed by Loredano, one of the Proveditors, 
fot not charging the Enemies, but ſuffers 

1 ing 
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4. D. ing them, when now they were already 
iS diſcomfited, to march off in Safety, 
Theſe Reproaches were ſo provoking to a 
General of ſuch extraordinary Fierceneſs, 
that he | hurried himſelf into precipitate 
Meaſures, and in a Rage gave the Signal 
of Battle. Others aſcribe the Cauſe of the 
Engagement to Preſpero Colonna, by whoſe 
Advice the Viceroy choſe rather to try the 
uncertain Fortune of the Field, than to 
=. - act otherwiſe in Dependance on the ſlender 
| Hopes he could entertain of ſaving himſelf, 
| They add that when the Viceroy gave the 
| Signal for returning towards Vicenza, A. 
| viano had poſted Gian Pagolo Baglione 
| with the Troops arrived from /Trevigt, in 
the Suburbs of that City, and he himſelf 
| F with the reſt of the Army had taken Poſt 
| at Creatia, two Miles from Vicenza, where 
was a little Hill from whence he could 
conveniently do Execution upon the Ene- 
| my with his Cannon. At the Foot of 
this Hill was a Valley capable of an Army 
in Battle Array, but acceſſible only by one 
narrow Road near the Hills, and almoſt 
ſurrounded by Marſhes; this Place Pro- 
1 Hero knew to be very incommodious for 
i ' "OY the 
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the Enemy, and adviſed to attack them £4 B. 
on that Side. However it were Prſpero 


began the Fight with much Valour, and 
ſent to haſten the Viceroy who command- 
ed the main Battle; and the Spaniſh In- 
fantry on one Side, and the German on 
the other, under the Command of the 
Marquis of Peſcara, moving at the ſame 
Time, they attacked the Venetians with 
ſuch vaſt Impetuoſity that they could not 
ſtand the Shock, but were broken and put 
to Flight almoſt in an Inſtant. For the 


Foot not ſuſtaining. the Fury of the firſt Venetian 
Onſet threw their Pikes on the Ground, — 


and immediately began to fly in a moſt 
ſnameful Manner, the Regiment of Ro- 
magna, of which Babone di Naldo of Bri- 


Abella was Colonel, being the firſt to give 


ſo diſgraceful an Example to the others; 
and the ſame vile Cowardice and Panic ran 
through the reſt of the Army, there being 
ſcarce any that offered to fight, or turn 
their Faces to the Enemy. Thus was the 


Valour of Alviand rendered uſeleſs at leaſt 


by the Flight of his Soldiers, and he was 


forced to leave without fighting the Victory 


to his Enemies, who remained Maſters of 


hn. 
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4. Þ. the Artillery and all the Baggage. Tho 


. engtian Foot were diſperſed into different 


Places; of the Men at Arms Pant fled to 
the Mountains, and others faved them- 
ſelves in Padoua and Treuigi, whither alſo 
fled for Refuge Aluiano and Gritii. There 
were killed Franceſco. Calzone, Antomo Pio 
an old Officer, together with Co/ianzo his 
Son, Meleagro du Forli, and Luigi da Par- 
na; but aa da Sant Angelo, being al- 
moſt ſpent, eſcaped, though covered with 
Wounds. The Priſoners were Gian Pa. 


Sol Baglione, Giulio Son of Gian Pagoll 


Manfrone, Malateſia da Sogliano, and 


many other Officers and Men of Note, 
but with worſe: Fortune the Proveditor La. 
redano, for a Quarrel ariſing between two 
Soldiers about their Property in him as a 
Priſoner; one of them barbarouſly cut his 
Throat. The Number of the Killed and 
Taken was in all about Four Hundred 
Men at Arms, and Four Thouſand Foot; 
for many were ſtopped in their Flight by 
the Marſh; and the Loſs ſuſtained among 
the Fugitives was the greater becauſe” Teo- 
daro da Trivulzi, having ſhut the Gates of 
Vicenza to prevent the Entrance of the 
: Purſuers 


rr 
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Purſuers with the Croud of them that fled; 4* D. 
zamitted no Perſon; henue” Nultitudeb 2, 
ſeeking a Paſſage were drowned in 1 
neighbouring River, among whom were 
Ermes Bentivogho, and Sacramore Viſconte, 

Such was the Overthrow which: the Yenes 
tians received on the Seventh Day of 
Ofober near to Vicenza, memorable for 
the Example it gave to Generals by which 
they are warned in Battles to put no Confi- 
dence in Talian Infantry, ho are unex> 
perienced in fitm and cloſe Engagements; 
and alſo for the remarkable Turn, as it 
were in 'an Inſtant,” of Victory to that 
Party who had very fall Hopes of their 
Safety; and this Defeat would' have en 
dangered Ye vigi or Padua, though into 
this latter City Bartolomeo d Aluiano, and 
into the other Andrea Gritii with the Re- 
mains of the Army had retired for Refuge, 
had not, beſides the Strength of the Towns, 
the Time of the Year, which was near the 
rainy Seaſon, been contrary, and the Ge- 
nerals incapable of diſpoſing at Pleafurt 
the Soldiers under Want of Pay to go upon 
new Enterpriſes. The Venetiaus, how: 
ever, afflicted with ſo many Calamities, 
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_ 4: L and terrified- by an Event ſo contrary to 
| heir Expectations, were not wanting to 
provide as well as they could for the Se- 
curity of Padaua and Trevigi, to which, 
according to Cuſtom in Times of extraor- 
dinary Danger, they ſent a good . 
w their IG Youth. . 


8 e gan this Battle ths! ons of 

peace re- the Warriors were diverted from Arms to 

ſumed. 4 Treaty of Peace, which was negotiated 

at Rome, where was arrived the Biſhop of 

Goritz, whoſe principal Commiſſion was 

to pay Obedience to the Pope in the Name 

of the Emperor and aof the. Archduke. 

He was attended by Franceſco Sforza Duke 

of Bari, who came to pay Obedience in 

the Name of Maſſimiliano Sforza his Bro- 

ther. And tho Goritz repreſented, as at 

other Times, the Perſon of the Emperor 

in La, yet laying aſide his uſual Oſtenta- 

tion he entered Rome in a modeſt Manner, 

and would make no Uſe om the Road of 

the Enſigns of the Cardinalſhip which 

were ſent to * as far as Poggibonzi by 
the Pontiff. 
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7: the Arrival; of the Cardinal of 1 


ritz, a Compromiſe was made by him and 


the Venetian Ambaſſadors for referring all! 


the Differences between the Emperor and 
the Republic to the Arbitration of the 
Pontiff, But this Compromiſe was more 
in Name and Show than in Effect and 
Subſtance ; for neither of the Parties, on 


account of the Importance of the Cauſe, 


would acquieſce in the Arbitration of a 
Perſon ſuſpected, unleſs he received a ſe- 
parate and private Promiſe from him not 
to bring in his Arbitration without his 
Conſent®#. The Compromiſe being made, 


the Pope by a Brief ſuſpended Hoſtilities 


between the Parties, which, though it 
was joyfully received by all, was but ill 


obſerved by the Viceroy, who had done 


nothing ſince the Victory, but plunder 
and ravage the Country, and by ſending 
Part of his Soldiers to the Poleſine of Ro- 
vigo had done great Damage to thoſe 
Parts, ne alledging in Excuſe that 


The Pope ent by a Writing under his own 


Hand to do nothing but what ſhould pleaſe: both Parties. 
Mecenigo. 


they 


2 TTHE'HISTORY OF" 
4. D. they were the Territory of Czſar, ſome- 
Sum es ſaying that he —— Advice from 


pro- happy Iſſue than it had in the Beginning 
miſe de. br Progreſs, on account of the Difficulties 


— which octurred in the Treaty; for Cuſar 
the Fene- would conſent to no Agreement without 
no Effect. retaining Part of the Towns, and receiving 
a very large Sum of Money for the reſt; 


and, on the contrary,” the Venetian. de- 


manded all the Towns, and offered but a 


ſmall Sum of Money. It was believed 
that the Catholic King, though he opetily 
ſeemed to defire, as he had — done, 
chis Agreement, had now ſecretly diſſuaded 
it, and to render it the more difficult,” as 

it was underſtood, had at the fame Time 
put Breſcia in the Hands of Czſar, which 

- Town the Viceroy, proteſting that he te- 
tieined it to render that Prince the more 
diſpoſed to Peace, could never before be 
induced to deliver up to him. Of the 
Cauſes of Cæſars Averſeneſs to Peace there 
were various Conjectures: It was imagined 
that he had done ſuch Injuries and Da- 
mages to the Venetians, that he could never 
* the future to live in fincere 
Friendſhip 


Goritu. Nor had the Compromiſe a more | 
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Friendſhip with them, and therefore de- 4 D. 
clined an Accommodation; or for another 33, 


Reaſon, which was becauſe he knew: that 
his Authority and Grandeur in ah de- 
pended on his keeping in Heart that Army 


which, for Want of Money, he could not 


maintain without oppreſſing and taxing 
the People that were his Friends, and ra- 
raging and n the en of 
dis Enemies. 


Tur Allait 0 the Aden eee 
bbs, left imperfect by the Pontiff, 
and” a few Nays after the Germans, by 
Means of ſome Exiles, furprifſed Marano, 
a maritime Town. of Friuli, and after- 
wards took: Montefeicene ; and though the 
Fenetrans, being deſirous to recover M- 
zan, which is Sixty Miles from: Fenice, 
belieged it by Land and Sea, yet their For- 
tune proving alike in all Places, they were 


repulſed with Lofs in both Attacks. Renzo ,,,., .. 
de Geri was the only Perſon at that Time Ceri an 


who, to his high Commendation, ſup»... 
ported in ſome Meaſure the Reputation of 
the Venetian: Arms. For though in Crema, 
aaa was Governor, there: was a 

Peſtilence, 
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4 D. peſtlence, and no ſmall Scarcity of Pro- 
u cons, and the Place, by the Diſtribution 
of the Spaniards and Milaneſe on account 
of the Seaſon into Quarters through the 
circunyacent Towns, was in a manner be- 


ſieged, that vigilant Officer ſurpriſed Cal. 
cingje, a Town in the Bergamaſco, and 
took Ceſare Fieramoſca with Forty Men at 
Arms and Two Hundred light Horſe of 
the Regiment of Proſpero Colonna. And 
a few Days after he entered Quinzano by 
Night, and took Priſoner the Lieutenant 
of the Count of Santa Severina with fifty 
Men at Arms; and in Trevi he took Ten 
N at Arms more belonging to enn 
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nner Affairs of lay at this Time d 
— in a peaceable Manner, except 8 
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4-75» and perhaps: with the ſecret Favour. of the 
Duke of Milan, took Specie, and other 
Places in the Eaftern Riviera, and after- 
wards approached the Walls of Genoa; 
but being baffled in their Attempt they 
marched off, almoſt like Men after a De- 
feat, with the Loſs of Part of the Troops 

54 which 
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which they had brought with * and 4. D. 


being alſo authoriſed by the Hurentines, Lcebeſ 
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ſome Pieces of Artillety. 1513. 


In 7 uſcany alſo there appeared ſome 
Beginnings of new Diſturbances ; for the 
Ebrentines began to moleſt the Luccheſe, in 


Hopes that, for Fear of the Pope, they 


would redeem their Peace by the Reſti- 

tution of Pietraſanta and Mutrone, alledg- 

ing that it was not fit they ſhould enjoy the 

Benefit of that Confederacy which they 

had violated by ſecretly lending Aſſiſtance 

to the Piſans. The Luccheſe complaining 

to the Pope, and. to the Catholic King 

who had taken them under his Protection, 

of thoſe Grievances, and finding no Re- : 
dreſs, were content at laſt, for avoiding _ * 
greater Inconveniencies, to refer the Cauſe _ the 
to the Arbitration of the Pontiff, Who, ;;ae and 
gave Sentence that the Luccheſe, who had 1 
before reſtored the Carfagnana to the Duke 

of Ferrara, ſhould yield up the Towns 


aforeſaid to the Florentines, and that there 


ſhould be a perpetual Peace and Conſe: 
racy between them. 


AT 
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Fa. - -Þ Ar * End of this Year the Caſtles of 
; Milan and Cremona, which had before, 
becauſe they begun to want Proviſions, ca- 
pitulated to ſurrender if they were not re- 
lieved within a certain Time, were de- 
livered into the Poſſeſſion of the Duke of 
Milan. Nothing now remained to the 
King of France in Italy but the Lantern of 
Genoe, which the Genoeſe about the Cloſe 
of the Year attempted to ruin and demoliſh 
by Mines. For this Purpoſe they ap- 
proached the Wall by Means of a Kind of 
wooden Gallery thirty Braces long and 
twenty wide, capable of Three Hundred 
Men, and begirt all around with Wool- 
packs to reſiſt the Strokes of the Artillery: 
A Work of ſingular Artifice and Invention, 
but, as it frequently happens with ſuch 
TOI uo 9/10 found to be of no Service 7 
Tryal“. 
„ The Garriſon perceiving the Approach of the Ma: 


chine, by Means of a great Fire which they had kindled 
on the Rampart, played on her with their Cannon till ſhe 
ſunk, with the Deſtruction of all that were in it, except 
foine few ſaved by ao ink,» e 
Purpoſe. Giowio. 1511. | 
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T HE CONTE N T S. 
King of England with a potent Army invades 


the French Dominious, obtains a Vithory, 


takes Terrouane and Tournay, and then 


makes Peace, which the Pope labours in 


vain to make untverſal, the King of © 
France being intent on recovering the 
 Dutchy of Milan, and Cziar on profes 


cuting the War again/i the Venetians. 
Marriage and Death of Lewis "XIE 
Succeeded by Francis I. who paſſes into 


Battle of Marignano, and recovers Mi- 


lan. Drterview of the Pope and King of 
France at Bologna. Advantages of the 
Spaniards 
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Fpaniards over the French and Venetians. 
Pope depri ves the Duke of Urbino of bis 
Dominions, and beſiows them on Lorenzo 
de Medici his Nephew. Verona reftored 
to the Venetians, and an End put to the 
Venetian War. 


1513. KMM HIS Year was alſo memorable 
3 2 > - for very deſtructive Wars in the 
XN Ultramontane Countries, of which 
F ſhall give ſome Account, for the ſame 
Reaſons, and with the ſame Brevity, as! 

related thoſe of the preceding Vear. The 

Origin of theſe Movements was the Reſo- 

lation of the King of England to attack 

King of this Summer the Kingdom of France with 
— 4 very powerful Force, both -by Sea and 


Prepares 
to invade Land. In order to facilitate the Succeſs 


e of this Enterpriſe, he had agreed with Ce. 


fer to give him an Hundred and Twenty 
Thouſand Ducats, to enable him to enter 
at the ſame Time Burgundy with Three 
Thouſand Horſe, and Eight Thouſand 
Foot, Part Swiſs Part Germans. He pro- 
miſed-alſo a Sum of Money to the Sr to 
engage them to act in Concert with Cæſar, 
who. g n that they ſhould keep Poſ- 


ſeſſion 
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THE WARS IN ITALY. 
ſeſlion of Part of Burgundy as a Security 
till he had entirely ſatisfied them for their 
Arrears. The King of England perſuaded 
himſelf alſo that the Catholic King his Fa- 
ther- in- law, in Conſequence of the Con- 
federacy in Which he was engaged with 
Czſar and himſelf, to which he had al- 
ways aſſured them of his conſtant Ad- 
herence, would at the ſame Time attack 
the Enemy from his own Borders. The 
News therefore of the Truce which that 
King had made with the King of France, 
though it did not cool the Ardor for the 
War, was received with ſo much Indig- 
nation, not only by the King, but by all 
the People of England, that, had not the 
royal Authority interpoſed, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador would have been torn in 
Pieces by the Populace. The Conve- 
niency of the Dominions of the Archduke 
was a farther Encouragement to the War, 
not ſo much becauſe that Prince did not 
prohibit his Subjects from liſting them- 
ſelves: in the Service of the Enemies of 
France, as becauſe he promiſed to grant 
Leave for Proviſions to be conveyed from 

his Territories to the Engliſſß Army. 
Vor. VI. O AGAINST 
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AoAinst theſe mighty Preparations, 


Meaſures and moſt threatening Dangers, the King 


taken by 
Lewis for 
his De- 


the Caſtle of Milan (which was not yet 


an Army from all Parts, and was eſpecially 
careful to liſt as many German Foot as he 


of France did not omit to make all poſſible 
Proviſions. By Sea he prepared a power- 
ful Fleet to v1 that which was fitting 
out in England; and by Land he aſſembled 


could procure. He had alſo before ſol- 
licited the S]. that, though they were 
not willing to aſſiſt him in his Wars in Tah, 
they would at leaſt conſent to grant him a 
Body of their Troops for the Defence of 
France. But the Cantons being wholly 
intent on-eſtabliſhing the Dutchy of Alan, 


anſwered that they would not comply with 


his Requeſt, unleſs he returned to the 
Communion of the Church, evacuated 


ſurrendered) renounced his Pretenſions to 
that State, and promiſed never more to 
moleſt Milan nor Genoa. To divert the 
King of England with a Jealouſy of his 
own Security, the King had alſo invited 
into Frunce the Duke of Suffolk as a Com- 
W to that Kingdom, which provoked 
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the Engliſb King to cut off the Head of 4. 
the Duke's Brother, who had been kept a — 


Priſoner in England ſince the Time that 
Pbilip King of Caſtile, after his Voyage 
to Spain, had delivered him up to this 
King's Father. The King of France had 
alſo ſome Hopes of a Peace with the Ca- 
tholic King, becauſe Ferdinando, as ſoon 
as he had heard of the League made be- 
tween him and the Venetians, apprehend- 
ing that the Dutchy of Milan could not 
be defended, had ſent one of his Secre- 
taries to France with new Propoſals. And 
it was believed that, when he confidered 
that the Greatneſs of the Emperor and of 
the Archduke might occafion fome Al- 
teration in his Government of Caftzle, he 
could not be entirely pleaſed with humbling 
the Crown of France. Moreover, he ex- 
cited James King of Scotland; his old Ally, 
to invade the Kingdom of England; and 
that Prince, who had much ſtronger In- 
ducements from his own Intereſt, for tho 
Depreſſion of France would be dangerous 
to his Kingdom, was very ready to engage 
in the Quarrel, and demanded nothing of 

| 0 nr . the 
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x D. the King but Fifty Thouſand Livres to 
_- purchaſe Proviſions and Ammunition. 


5 WIS, | however, had oi but 
ſlowly in making theſe Preparations, be- 
cauſe he had diverted his Thoughts to the 
Enterpriſe againſt Milan, and was alſo re- 

tarded by his uſual Negligence, and his 

vain Confidence in the Truce which he 

had made with the Catholic King. The 

King of England ſpent many Months in 
making Preparations, for his Subjects had 
enjoyed a long Peace, and the Methods of 

War being much altered, the Bows and 

other Arms that were in uſe in former 
Times were now become uſeleſs. The 

King was therefore under a Neceſſity of 
making vaſt Proviſion of Arms, Artillery 

and Ammunition, to take into Pay a good 

Body of German Foot, as experienced 
Soldiers, and to purchaſe great Numbers 

of Horſes, becauſe it was the antient Cuſ- 

Forks ten of the Engliſb to fight on Foot. For 
pals the theſe Reaſons the Engliſh Forces did not 
| ute ne paſs the Sea before the Month of uh, after 
and be- which they encamped ſeveral Days near 
nege Len. Boulogne, and then went and laid Siege to 
Terrouane, 


vouane. 
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Terrouane, a Town ſituated on the Borders 4 9. 
of Picardy, and inhabited by the Peoples 


whom the Latins call Morini. Not long 
after the King paſſed the Sea in Perſon, 
and now had in his whole Army Five 
Thouſand Fighting Horſe, and above 
Forty Thoufand Foot. This Multitude 
encamped together, and, after they had, 
according to the antient Cuſtom of the 
Engliſh, ſurrounded their Quarters with 
Trenches, Carts and Ramparts of Wood, 


defended by Cannon planted all around, 


ſo that they ſeemed to be incloſed within a 


| walled Town, they plied their Batteries 


againſt Terrouane in ſeveral Places, and 
worked on Mines; but their Valour not 
anſwering the Greatneſs of their Prepa- 
rations, nor the Fame of their Pierceneſs, 


they did not venture to give the Aſſault. 


There were in the Town, which was well 
furniſhed with Artillery, Two Hundred 
and Fifty Lances and Two Thouſand 
Foot; a ſmall Garriſon, but not without 
Hopes of a Reinforcem ent: For the King 
of France, who had been careful to aſ- 
ſemble the Army, which was deſigned 
to conkiſt of Twenty-five Hundred Lances, 
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4. . Ten Thouſand German Foot commanded 


1513- 


y the Duke of Guelderland, and Ten 
Thouſand Foot of the National Troops, 

was arrived at Amiens, that the Vicinity of 
his Forces might animate the Hopes and 
Reſolution of the Beſieged. The Garriſon 
were under no Apprehenſions but of the 
Want of Proviſions, with which they had 


neglected to ſupply themſelves, except it 


were with Bread, of which they had 
enough, and annoyed the Enemy both 


Night and Day with their Cannon, by 


| | which the King's great Chamberlain was 


killed, and Talbot, Captain of Calais, had 
a Leg ſhot off. The King of France 
was much concerned at the * Me of 
Terrauane, but becauſe he had too late, and 
with a French Negligence, ſet about pro- 
viding himſelf, and becauſe of the Difh- 
culty Bol procuring the German Infantry, 
he had not as yet aſſembled all his Troops. 
He was reſolved, however, at all Events 
not to hazard a Battle, for if he ſhould be 
defeated the whole Kingdom of France 
would be expoſed to moſt manifeſt Dan- 
ger, and — he truſted to the Win- 


ter, which in thoſe cold Countries was al- 
ready 
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ready on its Approach. But as ſoon as the. 4 5. 
Army was aſſembled, he continued him 


ſelf at Amiens, but ordered the Troops to 
march to Aire, in the Neighbourhood of 
Terrouane, under the Command of M. de 
Longueville, otherwiſe entitled Marquis of 
Rotelin, a Prince of the royal Blood, and 
Captain of the King's Lifeguard, and of 
M. de la Paliſſe, with a Charge to avoid all 
Occaſions of coming to an Engagement, | 
and employ themſelves in furniſhing with 
Neceſſaries for their Defence the Towns in 
that Diſtrict, which had, thro' the ſame 
Negligence, been hitherto but ill pro- 
vided, and to throw, if poſſible, ſome 
Succours of Men and Proviſions into Ter- 
rouane ; an Attempt difficult in itſelf, but 
become more difficult for Want of Agree- 
ment between the Generals, each of them, 
one on account of his Nobility, and the 
other on the Score of his long Experience 
in War, arrogating to himſelf- the chief 
Management of Affairs. The Garriſon, 
however, of Terrouane demanding a Rein- 
forcement. of Men, Fifteen Hundred 
Lances approached the Place at a Side moſt 
remote from the Engliſh Quarters, and 
O 4 while 
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4. P. while the Cannon of the Town kept play- 
Sing on Three Thouſand Engliſh poſted at 


certain Paſſes to intercept the Succours in 
fo furious a Manner that they could not 
effect their Deſign, and the reſt of the 
Army was prevented from advancing to 
ſtop the French by Means of certain Tra- 
verſes of Ramparts and Trenches caſt up 
by the Beſieged, Captain Frontaille made 


his Way to the Gate, and introduced into 


Terrouane Eight Hundred Men at Arms 


without their Horſes as it had been deſired, 


and then retired without Loſs; and he 
might in the ſame Manner have put Pro- 
viſions into the Place, if he had brought 
them with him. The French Generals 
encouraged by the Succeſs of this Attempt 
approached another Day with a great 
Quantity of Proviſions, in order to intro- 


duce them by the ſame Way. But the 
Engliſt had thrown up a new Fortifica- 


tion on that Side, and preſenting them- 
ſelves prevented their advancing forwards, 
and on the other hand ſent out their Ca- 
valry and Fifteen Thouſand German Foot 
to 4 off their Retreat. The French re- 
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veniency mounted on little Horſes, as ſoon 4 2. 


as they were attacked immediately betock . 


themſelves to Flight without üs ,, Exglib 
in which Diſorder they loſt Three Hun- n the 


dred Men at Arms, who were taken 

priſoners, and among them the Marquis of 
Rotelin, Generals Bayard and Fazette, with 
many other Perſons of Note; Paliſſe was 
alſo taken, but had the good Fortune to 


make his Eſcape. It was believed that if 


the Engliſb had known how to fellow) 
their Victory, they would that Day have 
opened themſelves a Way to become 
Maſters of the Kingdom of France. For 
a great Body of Germans, that had followed 
the Men at Arms, had reſted behind; 
and if they had been defeated the French 
Army would have received ſo great a Loſs 
that, as we are aſſured, the King on the 
firſt Advices imagining that the Germans 
alſo had been routed, lobked upon his Af- 
fairs as in a deſperate State, and miſerably 
lamenting and bemoaning himſelf ihe 
of nothing but flying into Brefany. But 
the Engliſh, as ſoon as they had put to 
Flight the French Cavalry, intent on the 
Acquiſition of 7 errouane, conducted the 
Priſoners 
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4. O. Priſoners with their Colours before the 
Walls. The Beſieged therefore deſpair- 
ing of Relief, and the Germans that were 
—— in Garriſon not willing to ſuffer without 
Hope the utmoſt Scarcity of Proviſions, 
capitulated, and agreed to march out of 
the Place, if it was not relieved in two 
Days, the Soldiers to paſs unmoleſted, and 
to keep their Horſes; and it is not doubted 
that their bravely ſuſtaining a Siege Fiſty 
Days was of ſignal Service to the King of 
France. A few Days before Maximilian 
arrived in Perſon in the Engliſb Army, and 
refreſhed his Memory with the Sight of 
thoſe Places where, though now unlike 
himſelf, he had, when yet a Vouth, with 
ſo much Glory defeated the Army of Lewis 
XI. King of France; while he ſtayed he 

was complimented with the Title of Com- 
mander in chief f. E 4 
Bur 


® When the French and Germans contended about the 
Bounds of their Dominions Maximilian, when very 
young, in the Plains of Chinga/ta (near Terrounne ) routed 
Philip Des Cordes, a very experienced General of Levis 
XI. at the Head of Thirty Thouſand French. Gizwvis. 
+ Engliþ Hiſtorians ſay that he did Henry VIII. the 
Honour to lift under him, wore the Zng/if red Croſs, and 
received a Salary of an Hundred Crowns a Day. 
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Bur the King of France was not only 4 O. 
moleſted on that Side of his Dominions . 
by the Engliſb, but diſtreſſed in a more 
dangerous Manner in a different Quarter 

by the Swiſs. The Populace of that Na- 

— being ardently deſirous that the King 

ſhould give up the Right which he pre- 

tended to the Dutchy of Milan, and 
burning with inexpreſſible Hatred againſt 

him becauſe he ſhewed no Compliance, 

had ſet on Fire the Houſes of many pri- 

vate Citizens of Lucern, whom they had 
ſuſpected of immoderately favouring the 
French Intereſt, and continuing their Pro- 
ceedings againſt thoſe who laboured under 

the like Suſpicion, had conſtrained all the 
principal of them to deliver up their Pen- 

ſions upon Oath for the Service of the, 1 
CES After this, taking up Armster ow 


by public Decree, they entered Burgungys* ods and 


in a tumultuous Manner, to the Number pj 
of Twenty Thouſand Foot, being ſupplied 
with Artillery and a Thouſand Horſe by 


Caæſar, who had promiſed them and the 


King of England to go with them in Per- 
ſon, but out of his uſual Inconſtancy, or 
from tome yo which he had con- 


ceived 
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ceived of them, now refuſed it. They 
continued their March till they came be- 
fore Dijon, the Capital of Burgundy, to 
which they laid Siege. In the City was a 
Garriſon of a Thouſand Lances and Six 
Thoufand Foot commanded by Tremoutlle. 
T he Bulk of the Soldiers and Subalterns 


among the Swiſt, being apprehenſive of 


the Treachery of their Generals, Who had 
already begun to treat with the French, 
planted the Artillery, and began to batter 
the Town*. Tremouille being under no 
ſmall Apprehenſions that he ſhould not be 
able to defend the Place, had Recourſe to 
the laſt Remedy, and ſuddenly came to an 
Agreement without waiting for a Com- 
miſſion from the King. The Articles 
were in Subſtance, that the King ſhould be 
bound to renounce his Right to the Dutchy 
of Milan, and to pay the Sww1ſs, at certain 
Times, Six Hundred Thouſand Ducats ; 
for the Performarice of which Conditions 


| he was to deliver into their Hands four 


honourable 


* Gjovio writes that it was Ullrric, Marquis of Wir- 
temberg, Commander of the German Horſe, and Di- 
rector of the Siege, who ordered the Battery, that he 
might give the Beſieged no Reſt, becauſe he diſtruſted 


the Faith of the Sci. 
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honourable Perſons of high Rank and 4. D. 


Quality as Hoſtages. The Swiſse were 
obliged to nothing but to return Home to 
their own Habitations, ſo that they were 
not bound to live in Friendſhip with the 
King of France for the future, but might 
even return whenever they pleaſed, and 
invade his Kingdom. The Swiſs on re- 
ceiving the Hoſtages immediately ſet out 
on their March homewards, excuſing 
themſelves for making an Agreement 
without the King of England, by alledging 
that they had not received the Money he 


. 
— 


had promiſed them at the Time when it 


was due. 


Tus Agreement was thought to have 


ſaved the Kingdom of France; for if the 
Sue had taken Dijon, they would have 
had it in their Power to march without 
Reſiſtance to the Gates of Paris; and it 
was probable that the King of England 
would have paſſed the River Somme, and 


marched into Champagne, in order to join 


them: An Attempt, the Succeſs of which 


could not be prevented by the French, who 


at that Time had no more than Six Thou- 
ſand 
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4 D. ſand German Foot, and the Duke of 
33 Guelderland not being yet arrived were un- 


der a Neceſſity of keeping themſelves in- 
cloſed within their Towns. The King, 
however, took it very much to Heart, and 
was highly diſſatisfied with Tremourlle on 
account of the Quantity of Money he had 
engaged to pay, but much more becauſe 
| he had obliged him to recede from his 
Rights, as a Step very prejudicial in itſelf, 
and unworthy of the Grandeur and Glory 
of the Crown of France. Wherefore tho 


the Danger would ſtill be very great if the 


Swiſs ſhould be provoked to return and 
make a freſh Attack upon his Dominions, 

yet truſting to the near Approach of Win- 

ter, and being ſenſible that the Enemy 

could not get their Forces together again 

under a conſiderable Time, he reſolved to 

run the utmoſt Hazard ſooner than de- 

prive himfelf of his Right to that Dutchy, 

of which he was exceſſively fond. He 

| determined then not to ratify the Agree- 
King of ment, but began to propoſe new Condi- 
fuſes to tions, to which the Sui ſhewed them- 


— "* ſelves utterly averſe, and threatened to 


cut off the Heads of the Hoſtages if the 


Ratification | 
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Ratification did not arrive within a cettain BR 
Time. | 


x -- 


TERROUANE being taken, and the 
Archduke pretending a Title to it by 
antient Right, and the King of England 
claiming it as his own by Conqueſt in law- 
ful War, it was thought fit by Cæſar and the 
King to ſuppreſs the Seeds of Diſſention by 
demoliſhing the Walls, though it had been 
forbidden them by the Articles of the Ca- 
pitulation. Cæſar then immediately left 
the Army, making this Obſervation on — at 
the Engliſb, That, as far as he could per- tion on 
ceive by Experience, they were raſh, and 1 
had but little Skill in War. | 


FROM Terrouane the King of England 
went and laid Siege to Tournay, a 1 
ſtrong and rich City, and moſt devoted and taken 
by antient Inclination to the Crown of ?? . 
France, but ſurrounded by the Dominions 
of the Archduke, and therefore incapable 
of receiving Relief from the F reneb while 
they were not Maſters of the Field. This 
Step of the Engliſb was very acceptable to 

the King of France, who was afraid they 
„ il would 
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his Army in the mean time patrolling along 
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would come and attack him in ſome more 
important Parts of his Kingdom, which 


would have reduced him to great Straits. 


For though he had by this time aſſembled 
a potent Army, in which, beſides Five 
Hundred Lances in Garriſon at St. Quin- 
tin, he had Two Thouſand Lances, Eight 
Hundred Albanian light Horſe, Ten Thou- 
ſand German Foot, a Thouſand Soi, and 
Eight Thouſand Foot of his own King- 
dom, the Eugliſo Army was much more 
powerful, and reported, from a daily Ac- 
ceſſion of new Troops, to amount to no 
leſs than Eighty Thouſand Fighting Men. 
The King therefore, who had no great 
Hopes of defending Boulogne and the reſt 
of the Country beyond the Somme, to which 


he was apprehenſive the Engliſb would turn 


their Arms, thought of nothing but how to 
defend Abbeville and Amiens and the other 
Towns on this Side the Somme, and to diſ- 
pute the Paſſage of that River, and ſo to 
proceed temporiſing till the Setting in of 
the cold Seaſon, or till the Diverſion of 
the King of Scotland, from which he had 
great Expectations, produced ſome Effect, 


the 
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the Somme to prevent the - Paſſage of the 4 P. 
Enemy. It was believed that this Reſo- wi "Is = 


lution of the Engh/h, which was certainly 
unworthy of military Men, and of ſo great 
an Army, was occaſioned either by the 
Perſuaſions of Ceſar, who might hope 
that Tournay when taken would then or 


in Proceſs of Time come under the Do- 


minion of his Nephew, to whom he pre- 
tended it belonged ; or by an Apprehen- 
fion of wanting Proviſions if they marched 

another Way, or that other Towns to 
which they might lay Siege would be re- 
lieved by the Enemy. The City of Tour- 
nay, being unprovided with foreign Troops, 


deſpairing of Relief, and battered on ſe- 


veral Quarters, made but a ſhort Defence, 


and ſurrendered on Condition of Safety to 
the Perſons and all the Effects of the Peo- 


ple within it, only paying, on the Ac- 


count of redeeming themſelves from Plun- 
der, an Hundred Thouſand Ducats. 


FoRTUuNE did not ſhew herſelf more 
favourable to the French in other Parts; 
for the King of Scotland paſſing the River 

Vol. VI. FP / - 8 
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4. D. Tweed, and coming to an Engagement 
ich the Engliſs Army, in which was Ca- 
King * 8 Queen of England in Perſon, was 
Scotland defeated with a very great Slaughter, in 
om which fell above Twelve Thouſand Scots, 
together with the King himſelf, his na- 
tural Son, the Archbiſhop of &. Andrews, 
and many other Prelates and Nobles of that 
Kingdom. After theſe Conqueſts and 
Victories, the Seaſon now drawing on 
towards the End of OZober, the Engl: ſp 
King, leaving a numerous Garriſon in 
Tournay, andi diſbanding his German Horſe 
and Foot, returned into England, having. 
reaped no other Fruit from a War under- 
taken with ſuch vaſt Preparations, and 
ineſtimable Charges, than the City @f 
Tournay, for Terrouane being diſmantled 
was left in the Power of the King of 
France. He was induced to paſs the Sea 
becauſe, it being impoſſible in thoſe very 
cold Countries to continue the Operations 
of the War, it could be of no Service to 
tarry abroad at fo vaſt an. Expence; and 
beſides he was thinking to take ſome Care 
about ſettling the Tuition of the new King 
of Scotland, a Child, and his Siſter's Son; 
the 
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the Duke of Alam, one of the Blood 4. D. ; 
royal of the Scots, being already gone for . 
that Kingdom. 


Uron Henry's Departure the King of 
France diſbanded all his Army except the 
German Infantry, being delivered from Tg of 


Franc e 


the Fear of preſent Dangers, but not ander 


from Apprehenſions of the Return of Appre- 


greater Difficulties with the ſucceeding enfions; 


Year ; for the King of England when he 
left France had proteſted with many 
threatening Speeches that he would return 
the next Summer, and that he might not 
again be obliged to take the Field fo late in 
the Year had already begun to make new 
Preparations. Lewis knew alſo that Ceſar 
was in the ſame Diſpoſition to act againſt 
him, and he was afraid left the Catholic 
King, who had recourſe to various Sub- 
terfuges for excuſing to his Adverſaries the 
Truce he had made, that he might not 
wholly alienate them from him, ſhould 
take up Arms in their Favour; and he 
had ſtrong Reaſons for his Apprehenſions 
from an intercepted Letter, in which that 


King, writing to his Ambaſſador at Ce/ar's 
P 2 Court, | 
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4. og Court, and diſcovering an Intention far 


different from his Words, 'in which he al- 
ways pretended an ardent Defire to enter 
into a War with the Infidels, and to paſs 
the Seas in Perſon for the Recovery of Je- 
ruſalem, propoſed to act in Concert with 
Cæſar for procuring the Dutchy of Milan 
to be transferred to Ferdinandb their com- 
mon Grandſon, and younger Brother to 
the Archduke ; demonſtrating to him that, 
when this Deſign was effected the reſt of 
Lay would be neceſſitated to receive Laws 
from them, and that it would be eaſy for 
Cæſar, eſpecially when aſſiſted by his 
Forces, to obtain, what ſince the Death of 
his Conſort had always been his With, the 


Pontificate, which once accompliſhed he 


might transfer the Imperial Crown from 


himſelf to the Archduke; concluding that 


ſuch grand Deſigns could not be brought 
to Perfection but by Time and Oppor- 
tunities. The King of France was fully 
convinced that the Animoſities of the 
Sæniſe, to whom he made very large Offers, 
were not in any Meaſure pacified ; but ra- 
ther exaſperated by new Provocations, for 
the ds given them byTremouille,being 
| - apprehenſive 
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apprehenſive, from the King's Non- 4. D. 
obſervance of the Articles, that they. 1519: Ni. -....A 


ſhould loſe. their Heads, had RY 
withdrawn themſelves into 


- whence the King had Reaſon to-be afraid 
that either at preſent, or at leaſt the next 


Year, taking Advantage of his other 
manifold Diſtreſſes, they would make a 
Deſcent either into Burgundy or Dauphine. 


Tusk Difficulties were in ſome mea- 
ſure the Cauſe that induced the King to 
conſent to an Agreement with the Pope 
in ſpiritual Matters, the principal of which 


was the total Extirpation of the Piſan 
Council. This Point, which had been 
under Debate ſeveral Months, was attend- 


ed with many Difficulties, and particular- 
ly with reſpect to the Things done either 
by the Authority of that Council, or 
againſt the Authority of the Pope; the 
Approbation of which appeared utterly 


unworthy of the Apoſtolic See, and the 
Revocation of them, it was not doubted, 


would occaſion very great Confuſion. A 


Commiſſion therefore was granted to three 


Cardinals to conſider of Means for pro- 
3 vg 
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4. D. viding againſt this Diſorder. Some Diffi- 


1513.7 
—— 


culties alſo aroſe becauſe it did not appear 
convenient to grant the King Abſolution 
unleſs he demanded it, and on the other 


hand the. King refuſed his Conſent to de- 


mand it, becauſe he would avoid branding 


* with Schiſm his own Perſon and the Crown 


of France. At laſt the King quite tired 
with theſe Vexations, and tormented by the 
Importunities of all the People of his 
Kingdom, who ardently deſired to be re- 
ſtored to Communion with the Roman 
Church, and alſo greatly moved by the 
preſſing Inſtances of the Queen, who had 
always ſhewn her Abhorrence of theſe 
Diſputes, determined to comply with the 
Will of the Pope, and not without ſome 
Hope alſo thatthis Obſtacle beingremoved, 
his Holineſs, according to his Intention, 


which he had artfully intimated to him, 


would ſhew himſelf not averſe to his In- 
tereſt, tho' there was a new Occaſion of 
Diſpute added to thoſe of long ſtanding, 
for the Pope had by a Brief commanded 
the King of Scotland not to moleſt the 
King of — | 


IN 
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I's the Eighth Seſſion therefore of the 
- Lateran Council, which was held in the 
latter End of the Year, the Agents of the 
King of France, in his N ame,andproducing 
his Commiſſion, renounced the Piſan 
Conventicle, and adhered to the Lateran 
Council, and engaged that fix Prelates of 
thoſe. who had been preſent at the Aſſem- 
bly at Piſa ſhould come to Rome and per- 
form the ſame Ceremony in the Name of 
the whole Gallican Church, and that 


ſome other Prelates ſhould take a Journey 


thither in order to debate on the Prag- 
matique, with an Intention to refer them- 
ſelves on that Head to the Declaration of 
the Council, of whom in that ſame 
Seſſion they obtained plenary Abſolution 
of all Offences committed againſt the 
Roman Church: And theſe were the 


Tranſactions in Taly, France, and Eng- 
land during the Courſe of the Year 1513. 


I the Beginning of the Year 1514 
died Arne Queen of France, a moſt ex- 
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Queen of 


cellent and thoroughly Catholic Princeſs _— 
having ſcarce taſted the Joys of the Union Fo 


P 4 which 
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4. D. which ſhe ſo fervently deſired with the 
9 Church, and extremely lamented by the 


whole Kingdom, and by her own _ 


of en 


THE Kingdom of France being re- 
duced to the Obedience of the Church; 
to the utter Extinction of the Name and 


Aa of the Piſan Council, ſome of 


thoſe Potentates, who had entertained a 
Jealouſy of the Greatneſs of the King of 
France, now began to look about them, 
and to fear that the Power of that Monarch 
would be too much deprefled, Theſe 
Apprehenſions created Uneaſineſs in par- 
ticular to the Pope, who, tho! he ſtill de- 


fired that the King ſhould not recover the 
Dutchy of Milan, yet doubted that Lewis, 


under a Terror of ſo many Dangers, and 


the melancholy Remembrance of the 


Events of the paſt Year, would, in con- 
formity to the conſtant Sollicitations of 


the Catholic King, which were not diſ- 


pleaſing to Cæſar, precipitate himſelf into 
a Convention with that Prince, in which, 
by a Contract of Marriage between his 
22 and one of the Grandſons of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Monarchs, Czfar would grant 
in Dowry the Dutchy of Milan. 
therefore took upon him to perſuade the 
Swiſs not to ſuffer their Hatred of the 
King of France to tranſport them ſo far 
as to throw him under a Neceſſity of taking 
2 Reſolution no leſs prejudicial to them- 
ſelves than to him, as they knew alſo the 
evil Diſpoſition of Cæſar and the Catholic 


King towards them, from defiring an 
Agreement, the Conſequences of which, 


if they ſhould get into their Poſſeſſion the 
State of Milan, would prove no leſs dan- 


gerous to their own Liberty and Authority 
than to the Liberties of the Church and 


of all Taly. He adviſed them to perſiſt 


in their Reſolution that the King of France, Advice 2 
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ſhould not regain the Dutchy of Milan, the wif 


but at the ſame time to take care that, as 
it often happens in human Actions, they 


did not, in order to avoid one Extreme, 


run into another no leſs pernicious and. 
dangerous, and by too great a Sollicitude 
to ſecure that State from returning under 
the King of France, be the Occaſion of 
its falling into the Hands of others, with 


* Hazard and Detriment to the 


Public, 
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4. D. Public, in proportion as it would be leſs 
y to find Means for reſiſting their Power 


than it had been to check .the growing 
Greatneſs of that King. The Republic 
of the Swiſs, he ſaid, had obtained all 
over the World the higheſt Reputation in 
the Arts of War by wonderful Exploits 
and moſt glorious Victories ; it was now 
their Duty to render themſelves no leſs 
illuſtrious by the Arts of Peace, in fore- 
ſeeing future Dangers from the preſent 
Juncture, and providing Remedies by 
Prudence and Counſel, and not ſuffering 
the Affairs of the Public to run backward 


to ſo great a Length as to prove irretrieva- 


ble but by Fierceneſs and Dint of Arms. 
For in War it has been found by Experi- 
Ence in all Times that human Valour is 


often oppreſſed by the predominant Power 


of Fortune. It was more adviſable there- 
fore to moderate in ſome meaſure the 


Agreement of Dijon, eſpecially ſince the 


King offers larger Subfidies, and promiſes 
to make a three Years Truce with the State 


of Milen, provided he is not conſtrained 


to make a Ceſſion df his Right, which 
being a Point that has rather a ſpecious 
G _ Ap» 
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an Opportunity ſhould return for the King wu 
to recover that Dutchy, his Ceſſion would 
be no Hindrance to him but juſt as far as 
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he pleaſed) it would be unreaſonable for 


the Sake of ſuch a Difficulty to ſet the 
Good of the Public at Stake. 


ON the other Side his Holineſs, 


Dy ro the 


many Reaſons, exhorted the King .of King of 
France to make no Delay in ratifying the e. 


Treaty of Dijon, as a leſs Evil than to 


run the Riſk of having ſo many Enemies 


next Summer within his Kingdom ; ad- 
moniſhing him that it was the Duty of 
a wiſe Prince to embrace as good and 
beneficial the Choice of a leſſer Evil in 
order to avoid a greater, and not, for the 


Sake of freeing himſelf from one Danger 


and one Diſorder, to run headlong into 
another of greater Importance and more 
diſgraceful. For what Honour could he 
get by giving up .to his natural Enemies, 


who had purſued him with all the Arts. 


of Treachery, the Dutchy of Milan with 
ſuch manifeſt Marks of Cowardice? Or 
what Reſt or Security could be expected 

from 
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4. D. from increafing, with ſo great a Diminu- 
don of his own Reputation, the Power of 


with his Intentions, and withed that for 


_ thoſe who thought of nothing but annihi- 
lating the Kingdom of France? That 


he himſelf knew that no Promiſe, no 
Word of Honour, nor even Oath could 
ſecure him againſt their Devices, as he 
had learnt, to his infinite Damage, from 
paſt Experience. It lay hard upon him, 
he confeſſed, to yield up his Rights, but 
the Diſgrace was the leſs, becauſe a little 
Piece of Parchment did not make his 


Adverſaries more potent, and this Promiſe 


having been made by his Miniſters with- 
out his Conſent, it could not be ſaid that 


it had been his Reſolution from the Be- 


ginning, but he would be the more ex- 
cuſed in executing it, becauſe he was in 
a manner neceſſitated by the Promiſe made 
in his Name, and by ſome Regard due 
to the Keeping of Faith. All the World 


knew, he faid, from what. imminent 
Danger this Agreement had at that Juncture 


delivered the Kingdom of France. He 


commended him for endeavouring by other 


Motives to induce the Sit to comply 


the 
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the Security of his own Kingdom he 4. D- 
would by all Means purſue an Agreement 2, 
with them, for which End he would not 

fail, with all the Readineſs imaginable, to 

uſe his good Offices for diſpoſing the Sw. 

to conform themſelves to his Majeſty's 
Will ; but if they continued obſtinate, he 
exhorted him in a fatherly Manner to 

bend and ſubmit to the Neceflity of the 
Times, not only for all other Reaſons, 

but alſo that he might not deprive him 

of an Excuſe for ſeparating himſelf from 

an Alliance with his Enemies. 


THe King acknowledged the Juſtice 
of theſe Reaſons, tho' he complained 
that the Pope had tacitly mixed Threats 
with Perſuaſions, and confeſſed that he 
was under a Neceſſity of coming to ſome 
Reſolution that might leſſen the Number 
of his Enemies. But he was fixed in his 
Determination to expoſe himſelf to all Dan- 
gers, rather than recede from his Rights King of 
to the Dutchy of Milan, in which he Franc 
was encouraged by his Council and the ___ 
whole Court, who, tho' they were ex- we 
tremely concerned that the King ſhould — * 


make 


S 
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- : 6: make any more Wars in Haly, yet, out of 
oy Reſpect to the Dignity of the Crown of 
France, thought it far more intolerable 
that he ſhould be forced to renounce his. 
Claim in ſo ignominious a Manner. 


Tu x ſame pertinacious Humour pre- 
vailed in the Diets of the Swzſs ; for tho 
the King offered to pay them at preſent 
Four Hundred Thouſand Ducats, and 
Eight Hundred Thouſand more at diffe- 
rent Times, and the Cardinal of Sion 
with many of the principal Perſons, con- 
ſidering the imminent Danger if the King 
of France ſhould unite with Cæſar and 
the Catholic King, were inclined to accept 
theſe Conditions, yet the Multitude, who 
were bitter Enemies to the Name of the 
Frencb, and, grown proud with ſo many 
Victories, believed themſelves able to de- 
fend the Milaneſe againſt all other Princes 
in Combination, the Authority of Sion 
being alſo much diminiſhed, and the 
| other Chiefs ſuſpected on account of the 

Penſions which they uſed to receive from 
Obltinacy the King of France, inſiſted, with the 
i utmoſt Obſtinacy, on the Ratification of 
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the Treaty of Dijon. They were even 4. D. 
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ſo far tranſported with Raſhneſs that they . 


debated on making a new Invaſion into 
Burgundy, but Sion and the other Chiefs 


oppoſed that Meaſure, not by open Au- 


thority, but by various Artifices and in- 
direct Ways, referring a Reſolution on 
that Head from Diet to Diet. 


TuE King of France therefore, nei- 


ther attacked nor ſecure of being attacked 


by the Swiſs, continued without Inter- 
miſſion the Treaty of Affinity with the 
Catholic King, in which the princippl 
Difficulty was, as before, whether the 
young Princeſs ſhould be under the Tuition 


of the Father or of the Father-1n-law till 


ſhe were of Age fit for Conſummation of 
the Matrimony. For if ſhe remained 
with the Father, Cz/ar could not aſſure 
himſelf that the Marriage would take 
Effect; and the King, as long as he enter- 
tained any Hopes that the Report of this 


Affair, which he ſtudiouſly divulged, 
might make any Impreſſions on the Minds 


of others, out of a Concern for their own 
Intereſts, which might turn to his Benefit, 
| N 


— 
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4. D. freely furniſhed Matter for the Diſputes 


1514. 
2 


Truce 


which aroſe on this Occaſion. There 
came to his Court Quintana, Secretary 
to the Catholic King, who had been there 
the Year before on the fame Account, 


-and from hence with his Conſent he 


paſſed forward to Czar, and returned 
again to the King of France. At his 
Return, to give Time for the more con- 
venient Removal of the Difficulties which 
obſtructed a Peace, the King, and Quintana 
in the Name of his Catholic Majeſty, pro- 
longed the Truce that had been made 


Bauen the Year before for another Year on the 
the King ſame Conditions, to which was added 


of Franc 


and a. very ſecretly that the King of France 


Zen. 


ſhould not be at liberty to moleſt the 
Dutchy of Milan; but Ai and Genoa 
were not comprehended within this Ar- 


ticle. This Condition the King of France 


kept ſecret, but the Catholic King cauſed 
it to be publiſhed and ſolemnly proclaimed 


throughout all Spain, leaving the Public 


at a Loſs whether to believe the Denial of 
the one or the Affirmation of the other. 


In the fame Convention the Space of three 
Months was reſerved for the Accefſion 


of 
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of Cz/ar and the King of England, who, 4. D. 
as Quintana affirmed, were both ready to _ | . ; 


accede; as to the King of England he was 
miſtaken, but the King of Aragon, who 
had reſolved always to avoid a War on the 
Side of Spain, had perſuaded Cæſar that 
there was no better Way to obtain the 
Marriage under Negotiation. 


Tr1s Prolongation of the Truce in- 
creaſed the Pope's Suſpicion that between 
theſe three Kings ſome Agreement had 
been concluded, or was on the Point of 
Concluſion, on Affairs of great Importance 
to the Prejudice of aly. His Holineſs 
however continuing firm in his firſt Reſo- 
lutions, that it would be very pernicious 
to the common Liberty for the Dutchy of 
Milan to fall into the Hands of Cæſgar and 
the Catholic King, and prejudicial alſo to 
have it recovered by the King of France, 


found it very difficult to proceed, and Pope em- 


to ballance Affairs in ſuch a Manner that 
the Means which promoted one of theſe 
Intentions might not prove deſtructive to 
the other, conſidering that one of the 
Dangers proceeded from the Depreſſion 
Vol. VI. Q_ and 
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4. D. and Fears, and the other from the Great- 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


Great Fire 


neſs and Security of the King of France. 
In order therefore to deliver that King 
from a Neceſſity of making an Agreement 
with the other Princes, he continued to 
exhort the Sit, who were jealous of the 
Truce, to accommodate their Differences 
with him; and to render it difficult for 
him at all Events to paſs into Hay, he 
took more Pains than ever to bring about 
an Agreement between Cæſar and the Ve- 
netian Senate. That prudent Body re- 
flecting that a Truce would eſtabliſh the 
Adminiſtration of Czar in the Towns that 
remained to him, reſolved with a conſtant 
Mind either to make a Peace or to con- 
tinue jn Arms, without ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be removed from fo generous a 
Reſolution by any Accident or Misfortune 
whatſoever. For beſides their manifold 
Loſſes and unhappy Succeſſes in the War, 
and their Deſpair of ſeeing a French Army 
in Taly this Year, they ſuffered alſo under 
the Wrath of Heaven, or the caſual 
Events that depend on Fortune, a very ter- 


in Venice. Tible Fire happening the Beginning of this 


Year in Venice, which broke out by Night 
: on 
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on the Bridge of Rialto, and being favoured 4. P. 
by a North Wind, in Spite of all the La- 
bour and Diligence that could be employed; 
extended itſelf a very long Way through 
the richeſt and moſt populous Part of that 
City. | | 


By the Interpoſition of the Pope for an f nd 
Agreement a new Compromiſe was made the Yene- 
between Czſar and the Venetiant in then e 
Perſon of his Holineſs, not reſtrained to Compro- 
Time, and with full and unlimited Power, "© 
with a Secret Promife however, con- 

firmed under his own Hand-writing, to 

make no Declaration but by the Conſent 

of both Parties. As ſoon as the Compra« 

miſe was made the Pontiff, by a Brief, 
commanded a Suſpenſion of Arrns on both 

Sides, which was but little obſerved by the 
Spaniards and Germans. For that Part of 

the Spaniards which had their Quarters in 

the Poleſine and at Efte plundered all the 
circumjacent Country, and the Viceroy 

ſent Troops to Vicenza, to take it into 
Poſſeſſion when the Sentence of the Arbi- 

tration ſhould be given. 
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War in 
Friuli. 
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In the mean time Frangipane commit- 
ted great Ravages in Friuli, the Venetian 
not ſtanding on their Guard, and the Ger- 
mans, by means of a Conſpiracy formed by 
ſome Exiles, made themſelves Maſters of 
Marano, a Town of Friuli near to Agqui- 


Leia, and ſeated on the Sea. The Vene- 
tians, to recover the Place, ordered thither 
Baldaſſarre di Scipione with a Body of 


Troops, and Girolamo da Savorniano with 


+ a Multitude of Peaſants by Land, who 


who having laid Siege to the Place, while 
a Squadron of Ships ſtraitened it by Sea, 
the Germans to the Number of-Five Hun- 
dred.. Horſe, and Two Thouſand Foot 
came to its Relief, and being joined by the 
Garriſon, ſallied out upon the Venetians, 
and routed them with conſiderable Loſs of 


Mien and of all their Cannon, and with 


their Shipping took from them a Galley 
and many other Veſſels; after which Vic- 
tory they maſtered Monfalcone by Storm. 


The Troops at Marano were a few Days 
after-joined by Four Hundred Horſe and 


Twelve Hundred German Foot from Vi- 
cenza, who in Conjunction with the other 


Horſe 
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Horſe newly arrived in Friuli ravaged all 4. P. 
the Country. Wherefore Malatefia dawg, 
Sogliano, Governor of that Province, with 


Six Hundred Horſe and Two Thouſand 


Foot, and Girolamo da Savormano, with 
Two Thouſand Peaſants who were retired: 
to Udine, finding themſelves too weak to 


reſiſt ſo great a Force, paſſed beyond the 


River Liquenza to give Aſſiſtance where 


they were able. But the Germans dividing 


themſelves one Part took Feltro and ſcoured = 


all the circumjacent Country ; and the 
Venetians, who had ſeized all the Paſles, 
attacked a Part of that Body, conſiſting of 
Five Hundred Foot, at Baſſano, where 
they were unprovided, and overpowering 
them put them to Flight with the Loſs of 
Three Hundred killed, on the. Spot, and 
many Officers and Soldiers taken Priſoners. 
The other Part of the Germans were gone 
to lay Siege to Q/opo ſeated on the Top of 
a rugged Mountain, where, after they 
had battered the Caſtle, and ſtormed it 
ſeveral Times without Succeſs, they had 
no other Hopes of taking it but by keeping 
it blockaded, flattering themſelves that 
the Belicged were in Want of Water, 
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N defect by frequent and plentiful Showers 


for ſome Days, they fell to ſtorming the 
Place anew, but being repulſed, and de- 
ſpairing of reducing that Fortreſs by Block- 
ade or Aſſault, they N and marched 
off. 


Tu Pope was very uneaſy at theſe 


Proceedings, but much more concerned 


that he could find no Means for an Agree- 


ment ſatisfactory to both Parties. For as 


the frequent Changes in the Situation of 


Affairs, from the Progreſſes of the con 
tending Powers, were conſtantly attended 


with a Change of Hopes and Expectations, 
it happened that when Cæſar had conſented 
to give up Vicenza, retaining Verona, the 


Vienelians refuſed a Peace unleſs Verona 


were alſo reſtored; and now when the 


Vinetians, humbled by ſo many Blows, 


would have been contented with Vicenza 
alone, Czſar, not fatisfied with Verona, 
demanded alſo Vicenza. The Pontiff, 
quite out of Patience under theſe Diffi- 


culties, preſumed that his Declaration 


* not be accepted: To convince the 
Public, 
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Public, however, that the Fault lay not in * 


himſelf that an Accommodation could not! * * | 

be procured, he pronounced a Peace be- peace 

tween the Parties with this Injunction; that P19 
there ſhould be an immediate Ceſſation of * the 


Hoſtilities in all Parts, reſerving to himſelf doe 


the Liberty to declare within a Year the Efes. 


Conditions of this Peace, in which, ag 
well as in the Suſpenſion of Arms, the Ca- 
tholic King ſhould be comprehended : 
That Czar ſhould depoſit Vicenza in his 
Hands, and all that he and the Spamards 
poſſeſſed in the Padouan and Trevigian; 
the Venetians ſhould in like manner depoſit 
Crema, and as to all other Things each 
Party ſhould keep Poſſeſſion of what he 
now poſſeſſed till the Declaration: That 
this Sentence ſhould be ratified by all the 
Parties within a Month, and at the Rati- 
fication the Venetians ſhould pay unto 
Czſar Twenty-five Thouſand Ducats, and 
Twenty-five Thouſand more within three 
Months next enſuing ; but that this Sen- 
tence, if not ratified by all the Parties con- 
cerned, was intended to be void. The 
Pope choſe this unuſual Method of Ar- 
bitration, that he might not diſpleaſe either 


Q4 Side, 
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4. D. Side; and becauſe there was no Perſon pre- 
k ent who had a Commiſſion to ratify in the 


Brave 


da 


Name of his Catholic Majeſty, though his 
Ambaſſador paſſed his Word for his 
Maſter's Conſent, for this Reaſon he 
reſerved ſo much Time for every one 
to ratify, that the King's full Powers 
might arrive in Seaſon. But the Vene- 
tians having reſolved not to give their Rati- 
fication, becauſe the Pope at the ſame 
time had not pronounced the Conditions 
of Peace as they had deſired, the Sentence 
took no Effect. 


Ix the mean time the Affairs of the 
Venetians had a proſperous Courſe in the 
Defence of Crema, which was diſtreſſed 
within by a Peſtilence and Want of Pro- 
viſions, and without by a Blockade from 
the Enemy: For Proſpero Colonng was 
come to Efenengo with Two Hundred 
Men at Arms, Two Hundred and Fifty 


oy oflight Horſe,and Two Thouſand Foot; and 


Silvio Savello, with his own Regiment of 
Horſe and Two Thouſand Foot, was ar- 
rived on the other Side at Vnbriano; both 
Places diſtant Two Miles from Creme. 
This 
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with the Loſs of many of their Foot; on 
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This occaſioned frequent Sallies from the 4. b. 
Garriſon, and Skirmiſhes with the Ene- . 7 
mies, who were ſurpriſed by Renzo da. 
Ceri with Part of the Garriſon in their 
Quarters at Umbriano, and put to Flight 


7 
= 
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which Occaſion Proſpero drew off his 
Troops, and quitted his Poſt. Renzo a 
few Days after, taking the Opportunity 
of the Lowneſs of the Waters, waded 
the Adda, and ſurpriſed fifty Men at Arms 
in their Quarters at Ca/tighone di Lodigiana. 
He acquired ſo much Reputation by theſe 
proſperous Actions, and his induſtrious 
Management, that he was univerſally ac- 
counted one of the beſt Officers in all 
Italy. \ 


Tux Venetians after this reſolving to 
recover Friuli ordered Alviano to march 8 
thither with Two Hundred Men at Arms, 1 
Four Hundred light Horſe, and Seven 
Hundred Foot. The General being on 
his March towards Portonon, his light 
Horſe, which advanced before the reſt, 
met without the Town Nizzano a German 
Officer with Two Hundred Men at Arms 


and 
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A. D. and Three Hundred light Horſe, and at 


the firſt Charge were repulſed ; but A. 
viano advancing with the reſt of the Troops 
4 ſmart Battle enſued, with doubtful 
Event, till Rizzano was wounded in the 
Face and taken Priſoner by Moalate/ia 
Sogliano, in conſequence of which his 
Troops were broken, and retired into Por- 
Zonon, which they ſoon abandoned as de- 
fenceleſs, and betook themſelves to Flight, 
and the Town was plundered, and many 
of the Inhabitants were put to the Sword. 
Alviano afterwards marched towards Oſopo, 
which was beſieged anew by Frangipane 


with another Part of the Germans, who on 


Notice of the Approach of the Venetian: 
decamped, but having their Rear much 
preſſed by the Enemy's light Horſe were 


obliged to leave their Cannon and Bag- 


gage. By theſe Succeſſes the Yenetians 
xecovered almoſt the whole Country, and 
Auviano, after a fruitleſs Attempt on Go- 
ritz, returned with his Troops to Padoua, 
having in this Expedition, as he wrote to 
Rome, killed or taken Two Hundred Men 
at Arms, Two Hundred light Horſe, and 


;Two Thouſand Foot. But the Germans 


ater 
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atter his Departure drew together again, 
retook Cremonio and Monfalcone, and 
obliged the Venetians to raiſe the Siege of 
Marano, where a few Days before Fran- 
gipane was taken in an Ambuſh, and car- 
ried to Venice. For the Beſiegers per- 
ceiving the Approach of the Succours, de- 
camped almoſt in as much Confuſion as if 
they had been ronted, and ſoon after 
their Stradiotti were put to Flight, and 
Giovanns Vertorio their Proveditor with 
One Hundred Horſe taken Prifoners. 
Theſe Changes and Viciffitudes of Fortune 
frequently happened in Friuli by the Vi- 
cinity of the Germans, who in their Wars 
in this Country employed none but Militia. 
Theſe Troops, after ſcowering and plun- 
dering whatever came in their Way, 
whenever they perceived the Coming of 
the Venetian Troops accompanied by a 
Multitude of Peafants, immediately re- 
tired to their own Habitations, and re- 
turned again to the Field as Occaſion 
ſerved. The Venetians had ordered fome 
Reinforcements for Friuli, on which the 
Viceroy appointed Alarcone, one of the 
Officers of thoſe Spaniards who had their 


Quarters 
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. U. Quarters between Eli, Montagnana ak 
» Cologna, to march for that Country with 
Two Hundred Men at Arms, One Hun. 
dred light Horſe, and Five Hundred 
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Foot; but that Commander receiving 


Information on the Road that a Truce 


had been made for thoſe Territories, to 
give Liberty for gathering in the Vintage, 
marched back to his Quarters. 


Tur Wars in Zah. proceeding thus 


but ſlowly, the Negotiations of Peace 


and Concord were not intermitted ; for 
the King of France ſtill retaining ſome 
Hopes that the Sis would accept of a 
Sum of Money in Recompenſe for the 
Renunciation of his Rights, ſollicited 
them for that Purpoſe with great Earneſt- 


neſs. But the Commonalty were ſo averſe 


from granting his Requeſt, that having, 


when the Hoſtages fled, conſtrained: by 


Menaces the Governor of Geneva to de- 


liver into their Hands as Priſoner the 


Prefident of Grenoble, whom the King 


had ſent to that City to treat with them, 


they examined him ſeverely on the Rack 
to learn whether any Perſon of their Na; 
| ; tion 


— 
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LEWIS was not without Suſpicion 
alſo that the Pontiff, who on account of 


his different Views was obliged to ſteer with 


very great Circumſpection between fo 


many Rocks, had ſecretly procured that 


the Swiſs ſhould not agree with him 
without his Intervention ; not to incite 
them to make War upon him, from which 
he was continually perſuading them, but 
either that they might remain firm to the 


Treaty of Dijon, or out of an Appre- 


henſion that their Agreement with the 
King would be followed by their Separa- 


tion from himſelf, The King therefore 
threatened to precipitate himſelf into a 


Conyention with the other Potentates, that 
he might not ſtand alone to be inſulted by 
all the World. Beſides, he was quite weary 
of the exceſſive Charges and of the Inſo- 


lence of the Soldiery. For he had brought 


0 France Twenty Thouſand German 
| Foot, 
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tion were ſtill French Penſioners, or held 4. D. 
ſecret Correſpondence with the King of 
France, neither Humanity nor any Juſti= 
fication being ſufficient to reſtrain their 


barbarous . 
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4. D. Foot, a Number which he had not been 


1614. 


ie to compleat but when the King of 


England lay before Tournay ; and that he 


might 3 their Aſſiſtance in Seaſon, if 


any new Occafion ſhould ariſe, had re- 
tained them in his Kingdom, where they 
did infinite Damages to the Country. The 
King in this Exigence complained that 
the Pope intended to ſhut him out of 
Taly, and the other Princes wanted to 
expel him out of France. 


In fo difficult and perplexed a State 
of Afﬀairs the King of France had a Way 
opened for his Security, with Hopes of 
recovering his former Power and Reputa- 
tion, by the inexpreſſible Indignation 
which the King of England had con- 
ceived againſt his Father- in- law for re- 


newing the Truce, contrary to his often 


repeated Promiſe that he would never 
more enter into any Convention with the 
King of France without his Conſent. 
Henry complained in public of this in- 


jurious Treatment, and, declaring that 


this was the third Time he had been de- 


ceived by his Father- in- law, began to 


cool 
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cool more and more in his Inclinations 4. P. 
to proſecute the War againſt France. This ho. 
Diſpoſition of the King of England coming 
to the Knowledge of the Pontiff, his 3 
Holineſs, induced either by a Jealouſy he 2 
that the King of France, if the other con- —_— * 
tinued to moleſt him, would make Peace, France 
and contract Affinity, as he conſtantly 2 * 
threatened, with the other two Kings, or 
elſe becauſe he imagined that a Peace 
would certainly ſucceed between them, 
and was therefore willing to curry Favour 
with the King of France, and by his In- 
terpoſition make a Merit of what he could 
not prevent, began to exhort the Cardinal 
of York to perſuade his King to be con- 
tent with the Glory that he had acquired, 
and, keeping in Mind what Correfpond- 
7 ence of Faith he had found in Cæſar, the 
| Catholic King, and the Sw2ſs, to deſiſt 
from employing his Arms againſt the 
Kingdom of France. We are aſſured 
that when it was repreſented to the Pope 
that as ſoon as the King of France had 
ſecured himſelf from a War with England 
he would turn his ArmsagainſttheDutchy 
of Milan, he anſwered that he was ſenſi- 

ble 
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ble of that Danger, but it was alſo his 
Duty to conſider on the other Hand the 
Danger that might ariſe from the Diſunion, 
of thoſe Kings; and that in ſo weighty a 


Matter it was too difficult to ballance 


Things ſo perfectly as to reſolve on Mea- 
ſures that ſhould be entirely free from 


theſe Dangers ; but that at all Events the 


Dutchy of Milan would not be deſtitute 


of the Defence of the Sui, and that it 
was neceſſary in ſuch uncertain and difh- 


cult Reſolutions to entruſt ſome Part to 
the Diſpoſal of Chance or Fortune. 


BuT whatever was the Cauſe, whether 
the Authority of the Pope, or the Inclina. 
tion of the Parties themſelves, a Treaty 
of Peace was ſoon ſet on Foot between 
the Kings of France and England, the 
Negotiation of which, begun by the Pope 


with Tork, was ſhortly after transferred 
to England, whither the King of France 


on the ' ſame Buſineſs diſpatched the 
General of Normandy, but under a Colour 


of treating about the Releaſe of the Mar- 


quiſs of Rothelin. At his Arrival was 


publiſhed a Suſpenſion of Arms only by 
Land 
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Land between the two Kings during the 4 D. 


Time that the General ſtay d in the ind. 


The Inclination of the King of England 


to Peace was increaſed by new Aﬀeonts 3 
for Czfar, who had promiſed not to ratify 
the Truce made by the Catholic King 
without his Concurrence, ſent to that 
King the Inſtrument of Ratification, who 
in a Letter to the King of France, rati- 


fied in Cæſar s Name“, keeping the In- 


ſtrument as of Service to: hae n hls Arts 
of Diſſimulation. 

As ſoon as the Treaty:wis dagen 15 
tween the two Kings, the Pontiff, deſirous 


to the King of Frunce the Biſhop 
carico to make an Offer of all his Labour 
and Authority, and that Prelate with the 
King's Conſent paſſed into England for the 
lame Purpoſe. 


Negotiation many Difficulties aroſe, for 
the King of England demanded Boulogne in 

Picaraywith a great Sum of Money; but the 
Difference at laſt reſted ſolely on the Af- 
fair of Tournay, for the King of England 


inſiſted on keeping it, and the French 
made 


Vor. VI. R 
As if empowered by him. 


At the Beginning of the 


1514. 


to ingratiate himſelf with both, ſent Poſt 
of Ti. 
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4. P. made ſome Difficulty of complying with 
* his Demand. Henry therefore poſted away 


to the King of France the Biſhop of Tri- 
carico, who, without being informed in 
what particular Point the Difference con- 
fiſted, had only a general Commiſſion to 
exhort his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in his 
Name, that, for the Sake of ſo great a Bene- 
fit as Peace, he would not infiſt ſo nicely 


on Difficulties that might be ftarted. On 


this, the King not willing to incur the 
Reproaches of his People, becauſe Tournay 
was a noble Town, and noted for its Fi- 
delity to the Crown of France, propoſed 
the Affair in Council, at which were preſent 
all the principal Men of the Court, who 
unanimouſly advifed him to embrace Peace 
even on Condition of loſing that City, tho 
the Catholic King at this Juncture exerted 


his utmoſt Efforts to prevent it, propoſing 
to the King of France many advantageous 


Conditions, and particularly to favour him 
in his Conqueſt of the State of Milan. As 


| ſoon therefore as the Anſwer of the King 


was brought to England, which was in 
the Beginning of August, that he was 
bor | ſatisfied 
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h ſatisfied as to the Affair of Tournay, a Peace 4. D. 
* was concluded between the two Kings for — 
" the Term of their Lives and one Year 8 rn 
2 afterwards, on Condition that Tournay 

N ſhould remain to the King of England, to c 9 
0 whom the King of Fance was to pay Sin 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns in yearly Pay- 

2 ments of an Hundred Thouſand Livres: 

y That for the Defence of their Dominions 

= they ſhould aſſiſt one another with Ten 

2 Thouſand Foot in a Land War, but only 

4 with Six Thouſand in a War by Sea: That 

5 the King of France ſhould be obliged to 


furniſh the King of England on every 
preſſing Occaſion with Twelve Hundred 


a Lances, and this King to ſupply the other 
. with Ten Thouſand Foot, the Expences 
g in this Caſe to be borne by the Party that 
d had need of the Auxiliaries. Both the 
8 Kings nominated the King of Scotland, 
N the Archduke, and the Empire, but nei- 
a4 ther Cæſar nor the Catholic King were 
" nominated. The Swiſs were nominated, 
S but with a Reſtriction that whoſoever de- 
* fended the State of Milan, or the Cities of 
: Genoa or Ai againſt the King of France 


ſhould be excluded from the Nomination. 
R 2 THis 
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15'+ THis Peace, which was embraced 
King of With wonderful Readineſs, was ſtrengthen d 
France by a Contract of Affinity, for the King of 
as Kg England gave his Siſter in Marriage to the 
22408 5 King of France, on Condition that he 
ſhould acknowledge that he had received 
with her in Dowry Four Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns. The Nuptials were 1ſo- 
lemnized in England, at which the King, 
out of the Greatneſs of his Reſentment 
againſt his Catholic Majeſty, would not 
ſuffer his Ambaſſador to be preſent. 


TE Peace was hardly concluded when 

Auftrian there arrived at the Court of France the 
Match Inſtrument of the Ratification made by 
I "Ceſar of the Truce, together with his 
| Commiſlion and that of the Catholic King 

for concluding of the Marriage treated of 
between Ferdinando of Auſtria, and the 
ſecond Daughter of the King, yet but four 

Years of Age; but a Stop was put to all 
further Negotiation on this Head by 

the Concluſion of the. Peace: And the 
King, the better to ſatisfy the King of 
England, ordered the Duke of Suffolk, who 


Was 
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was Captain General of the German Foot 4. D. 
in his Pay, to leave the Kingdom of . F - 


France; yet that Nobleman was diſmiſſed 
by the King with ſuch Careſſes and Marks 
of Honour, that he departed well ſatisfied, 


Ar this Time the Pope alſo contracted 


Treaties 


new Alliances ; for, as he was full of Ar- and Al. 
liances of 
the Pope. 


tifice and Diflimulation, he had a Mind on 
the one Hand that the King of France 
ſhould not recover the State of Milan, and 
on the other to amuſe him and the other 
Princes as much as he could by various 
and artful Ways. With this View, by 
the Mediation of Cardinal San Severino, 


who had the Management of the French 


Affairs in the Court of Rome, he had pro- 


poſed to the King that, ſinee the Times 
would not permit that there ſhould be a 
greater or more open Alliance between 
them, they ſhould at leaſt make a Begin- 
ning, and lay a Foundation, on which 
they might hope to eſtabliſh; at a more 
convenient Seaſon, a very cloſe Union and 
Correſpondence, for which-End. he had 
ſent him the Draught of a Convention. 
But the King, though he ſeemed to he 
® 3 pleaſed 


= 
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D. pleaſed with the Project, yet, either taken 


| is . up with other Buſineſs, or expecting 


Anſwers from another Place, by which 
he might take his Meaſures according to 
the Progreſs of Affairs, did not anſwer ſo 


ſpeedily as was hoped, and ſpending fif- 


teen Days in coming to a Reſolution, the 


Pope made a new Convention with Cæſar 
and the Catholic King, for one Year, con- 
taining, however, nothing more than the 
Defence of their reſpective States. The 

Catholic King had before ſuſpected, and 
not without Reaſon, that the Pontiff aimed 
at the Kingdom of Naples for his Brother 
Giuliano; on which Deſign he had lately 
been conſulting with the Venetians. Scarce 
was the Agreement concluded when ar- 
rived the Anſwer of the King of France, 


in which he approved of all that the Pope 


had propafed, only adding, that ſince he 
was bound to the Protection of the Ho- 
rentines, of Giuliano his Brother, and Lo- 
renzo de Medici his Nephew, who was 
placed by the Pontiff at the Head of the 


Adminiſtration in Florence, he deſired that 


they alſo ſhould reciprocally oblige them- 
ſelyes to his Defence. On Receipt of this 
Anſwer 
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Anſwer the Pope excuſed his entering into 4. D. 
Engagements with Cz/ar and the Catholic s ip 4 


King, by alledging that his Majeſty _— 
been ſo long in anſwering his reaſonable 
Demands, that he could not chuſe but en- 
tertain ſome Doubts of his Intention. 
However, he had made the Agreement 
but for a ſhort Time, and had entered into 
no Engagements prejudicial to his Majeſty, 
or tending to obſtruct the Completion of 
the Negotiations begun between them. 

The King accepted of the Pope's Juſtifi- 
cation, and they united together in a Con- 
vention, though not by an Inſtrument for 
the greater Secrecy, but by a Schedule 
ſigned by both Parties. 


Tur Peace between the Kings of 
France and England was brought about 
with greater Facility and Speed than the 
Public expected, for none ever believed 
that ſo much Enmity could on a ſudden be 


converted into Kindneſs and Tyes of Mar- Peace be- 


riage. The Pope perhaps was not pleaſed 


with this Peace, becauſe he, as well ag and Eng- 
others, believed that a Truce was to be” acceptable 
expected ſooner than a Peace, or if ato the 


R 4 Peace 
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5 5 Ponte that the ſame would be attended 
ich harder Conditions to the King of 
France, or at leaſt that he would be re- 
ſtrained for ſome time from attacking the 
State of Milan. But above all this | rg 
of the Two Kings was highly diſagreeable 
to Czſar, and alſo to the Catholic King, 
who yet, as there is no Evil in human 
Affairs that is not accompanied with ſome 
Good, declared that he received two Be- 
nefits from it much to his Satisfaction: 
One was, that the Archduke his Nephew 
being excluded from all Hopes of giving 
his Siſter in Marriage to the King of 
France, and falling into Diſtruſt with the 
King of England, would be obliged to pro- 
ceed in all his Affairs under the Inffuence 
of his Counſel and Authority ; the other 
was, that it being likely enough that the 
King of France would have Children, the 
Succeſſion of Angouleſme. was rendered 
doubtful, of which he had Reaſon to be 
glad, becauſe that Nobleman was very de- 
firous to reſtore the King of Navarre to 
his State, and ws therefore the Object of 
his immortal Hatred and Jealouſy. Only 


the Swiſs, though they retained the ſame 
| © Hawed 
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Hatred to the King of France as in Times 4- . 
paſt, declared that they were heartily glad — 


of this Agreement, becauſe that King 
finding himſelf at Liberty would, as it 
was ſuppoſed, turn his Arms againſt the 
Dutchy of Milan, which would give them 
2 new Opportunity of diſplaying before 
all the World their Valour and their Faith. 
And it was not in the leaſt doubted but 


that the King of France, being delivered 


in a manner from all Fears of Moleſtation 
beyond the Mountains, would return. to 
his accuſtomed Deſire of recovering the 
Milaneſe ; but it was uncertain whether he 
intended to take the Field without Delay, 
or defer the Expedition to the next Year ; 
for though the Facility of the Undertaking 
appeared manifeſt, yet there were no _ 
of W for it. 


In this Vnetrtainty the Pontiff, though p,1;., of 
it would grieve him very much if the the Pope. 


King ſhould recover that State, ſollicited 
him with great Earneſtneſs not to loſe the 
preſent Opportunity by Delay, repreſenting 


to him that the Country was in a. bad 


ms of Defence, for the Spaniſo Army 


Was 
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4. D. was diminiſhed and without Pay, the Peo. 
* Die of the State of Milan were impoveriſhed; 


ae reduced to utmoſt Deſpair, and that 


there was none there that could advance 


Money for putting the Swiſs in Motion, 
Theſe Perſuaſions were of the greater Aus 
thority, becauſe not long before the Peace 
with England, the Pope expreſſing a Deſire 
that the King ſhould recover Genoa, had 
given him ſome Hopes of inducing Ot- 
taviano Fregoſo to come to an Agreement 
with him. It is not doubted but that the 
Pope played the Hypocrite in this Affair, 
for which his Motives, as it is ſuppoſed, 
were his Obſervation of the bad Proviſions 
for the Defence of the State, and his Ap- 
prehenſions that the King would under- 
take this Expedition even without his Sol- 


licitations, becauſe he had his Men at Arms 


in Readineſs, and a good Body of German 
Foot, for which Reaſons he was willing 
to prepoſſeſs and ſecure himſelf of his 
Friendſhip in this artful Way ; or elſe be- 
cauſe, proceeding from a deeper Fetch of 
Policy, he knew that it was true, what 


the Emperor and Catholic: King aftirmed, 


and the King of France denied, that his 


. Moſt 
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Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was prohibited to 4. B. 


attempt any thing againſt the Mzlaneſe 
during the Truce, and therefore perſuad- 
ing himſelf that Leuis would refuſe the 
Expedition, he thought fit to beget in him 
a good Opinion of . his Diſpoſition, and at 
the ſame time provide himſelf with an 
Excuſe if he ſhould ſollicit his Aſſiſtance 
on another Occaſion. The Deſign ſuc- 
ceeded according to his Wiſh, for the 


King having reſolved, either for the Rea- 


ſon aboveſaid, the Want of Money, or 
the Nearneſs of Winter, not to enter upon 
Action till Spring, and ſeeming to be con- 
fident that the Pope would not be wanting 
to favour his Enterpriſe at that Seaſon, 
anſwered with alledging various Excuſes 
for his Delay, but till concealing, what 
perhaps was the principal, the "Oy 
which was not yet expired. 


Tux King, however, had an Inclina- 
tion to make ſome Attempt upon Genoa, 
or at leaſt to ſuccour the Lantern, which 
had by his Orders the fame Year received 
ſeveral moderate Supplies of Proviſions in 
{mall Veſſels, which pretending to enter 

the 


1514. 
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4. D. the Port of Genoa got by Stealth under 
ue Wals of that Fortreſs. But the Place 
| was now reduced to ſuch Extremities by 
Hunger, that the Garriſon could no 

langer wait for Supplies, but were forced 

Lantern to ſurrender to the Genoeſe, who, to the 
of Geez vaſt Diſpleaſure of the King, razed it to 

the very Foundations. 


TA = Loſs of the anne obliged the 

_—_ the King to lay aſide for the preſent all 
King of Thoughts of moleſting Genoa, but he 
— wholly applied himſelf to make Prepara- 
tions for attacking the Dutchy « of Milan 
the enſuing Year; and he was in Hopes 
from-the good Intentions of the Pope, 
of which — aſſured him, and from the 
Diſpoſition that he had ſhewn in the 
Negotiations of Peace with the King of 
England and the Swiſs, and becauſe he 
had ſtimulated him to the Undertaking, 
that he ſhould find in him a faſt Friend, 
and a Fayourer of his Deſigns, eſpecially 
fince he made him large Offers, and in 
particular promiſed to aſſiſt him in the 
Conqueſt of Naples, either for the Church 
or for his Brother Giuliano; but from 
ſome 
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ſome new Events which happened he 4 D. 
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514 


began to entertain ſome Diſtruſt of hin. wa 


THE Pontiff * K never be n 
to accommodate Matters with the Duke 
of Ferrara, tho at the Beginning of his 
Promotion he had given him very great 
Hopes of it when he was at Rome, and 
had promiſed the Reſtitution of Reggio 
at the Return of the Cardinal his Brother 
from Hungary. But after the Arrival of 
that Prelate he went on delaying the Re- 
ſtitution by various Excuſes, confirming 
however the ſame Promiſes, not only in 
Words but by a Brief, and conſenting 
that he ſhould receive the Revenues of 
Reggio, as of a State that was ſhortly to 
return under his Dominion. But his In- 
tention was far different and inclined to 
ſeize on Ferrara, to which he was ſtimu- 


lated by Alberto Carpi, Ambaſſador of, 
Czſar, and a moſt bitter Enemy of the Ferrara. 


Duke, and by many others, who pro- 


Pope de- 


rous of 


poſed to him the glorious Example of 
Julius, who had immortalized himſelf 


by his enlarging in ſo ample a Manner 
the Dominion of the Church, and repre- 
| ſented 
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ſented that now he had an Opportunity of 


; beſtowing an honourable State on his Bro- 


| ther Giuliano, who propoſing to himſelf 


King of 


France 


more immoderate Hopes, had freely con- 
ſented that Lorenzo his Nephew ſhould be 
inveſted with the Authority of the Houſe 
of the Medici in Florence. The Pope 
then entering into theſe Meaſures eafily 
obtained of the Emperor, who always 
wanted Money, the City of Modena in 
Pledge for Forty Thouſand Ducats, ac- 
cording to an Agreement made with him 
a little before the Death of Julius, de- 
figning to erect that City, together with 
Reggio, Parma, and Piacenza, into a 
Vicariate, or perpetual Government, to 
be beſtowed on Giuliano, with the Addi- 
tion of Ferrara whenever he ſhould find 


an Opportunity to make himſelf Maſter 
of it. 


Tr1s Mortgage occaſioned no ſmall 
Suſpicion in the King of France, who 


jealous oflook'd upon it as a Sign of a cloſe Cor- 
be Pope. reſpondence with Czar; and he was 


vexed that the Pontiff had given him 
Money, tho' Leo in Excuſe alledged that 
Czſar 


8. 2 
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Cæſar had granted him Modena as a Pledge 


for Security of Money he had before re. 


ceived, The King's Suſpicion was in- 
creaſed becauſe the Sultan of the Turks 
having obtained a great Victory over the 
Sophi of Perſſa, the Pope regarding it as 
an Event dangerous to Chriſtendom had 
wrote a circular Letter to all the Chriſtian 
Princes, exhorting them to deſiſt from 
mutual Hoſtilities, and ſeriouſly to think 
of entering into a defenſive or offenfive 
e againſt the Enemies of their com- 

mon Faith. But the Pope in a manner 
fully diſcovered his Diſpoſition to the King 
by ſending, under the ſame Pretence, Pietro 
Bembo his Secretary, afterwards Cardinal, 
to Venice, to diſpoſe the Senate towards 
an Agreement with the Emperor, in which 
the former Difficulties recurring, they 
would not accept it, but notified to the 
King of France the Occaſion of the Am- 
baſſy. Hence the King, taking it very 
ill that, at a Time when the Operations 
of War were ſo near, he ſhould ſeek to 
deprive him of the Aſſiſtance of his Allies, 
renewed his former Negotiations with the 
Catholic King, with a Deſign to terrify 
the 
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. D. the Pope into his Meaſures, or, if no 
0 — * ſuch Effect followed, to conclude an 


Agreement in earneſt. So ardently did 
he deſire to recover the Dutchy of Milan 


* DurinG theſe Tranſactions there were 
no other Movements in 1taly, except 
againſt the Venetians, on whom At- 
tempts were made in the moſt ſecret and 
treacherous Manner. For, if we may 
believe the Venetian Writers, ſome Spaniſb 
Foot Soldiers came into Padoua, pretend- 
ing to be Deſerters from the Enemy's 
Camp, and there lay in wait to aſſaſſinate 
Alviano by a Commiſſion from their 
Commanders, who were in Hopes that 
by making a ſudden Approach with the 
Army to the Town, while all Things 
were in Confuſion by the Death of ſuch a 
General, they might eaſily become Maſters 
of it. So little Reſemblance is there be- 
tween the Methods. of War in our Days 
and thoſe of the virtuous Antients, who were 
ſo far from ſuborning Aſſaſſins, that on the 
firſt Notice of any ſuch baſe and wick- 


ed Contrivance they diſcovered it to the 


Enemy, whom they truſted to overcome 
by 
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by Valour, and not by Treachery.! | But. 4. Pb. 
| = Plot in Padoua coming to Light, the 


Villains were ſeized by the Magiſtrates, 
and ſuffered the Puniſhment which they 
deſerved. 


Tun Spaniards, much diminiſhed in. 


Number, were encamped between Mon- of the 
tagnana, Cologna, and Eſie; and the Venet pauiardi: 
tans, in order to oblige them to return 


into the Kingdom of Naples, had fitted 
out a Navy, of which they had conſti- 
tuted Andrea Gritii Captain General, 
with a Deſign to make a Deſcent on 


Puglia; but he met with ſo many Diffi- 


culties, that the Fleet was at laſt ordered 
to be diſarmed and laid up. After this 
the Spantards, at the Sollicitations of the 


German Garriſon of Verona, marched: to 


the Tower near Vicenza, in order to join 
with the others, and lay waſte the Corn- 
Fields of the Padouans. But after they 
had waited in that Poſt ſeveral Days in 
vain, the Germans being reduced to a 

very ſmall Number, and in no Condition 
to make good the Promiſes by which 


they had invited them, they laid aſide 
; Vo L. VI. 8 their 
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1 55 their Deſign againſt the Padouan, and 
having got from the Germans Fifteen 


Hundred Foot to join with their own 


Forces, which conſiſted of Seven Hun- 
dred Men at Arms, Seven Hundred light 


Horſe, and Three Thouſand Five Hun- 
dred Foot, they marched to beſiege C:tta- 
della, which had a Garriſon of Three 
Hundred light Horſe. The Spaniards 
marched all Night with great Expedition, 
and arrived before the Town two Hours 
after Sun-riſe, and immediately planting 
a Battery took the Place the ſame Day by 
Storm at the ſecond Aſſault, with all the 
Horſe that was in it, after which they 
returned to their former Quarters about 
Three Miles from Vicenza. Aluiano made 
no Motion, having received Orders from 
the Senate not to fight, but lay with his 
Army conſiſting of Seven Hundred Men 
at Arms, One Thouſand light Horſe, and 
Seven Thouſand Foot ſtrongly encamped 
on the River Brenta, from whence he 
was continually haraffing the Enemy with 
his light Horſe, tho' afterwards, for the 
greater Security of the Army, he retired 
to Barctglione almoſt under the Gates of 

Padua. 
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Padua. But the whole Country being 4. P. 


] 
1 exhauſted by the Incurfions and Ravages 1514. 
: 


of both the Armies, the Spaniards in 
Want of Proviſions retired to their firſt 
Quarters from whence they had ſet out, 
abandoning the City of Vicenza and the 
Caſtle of Brendola ſeven Miles diſtant from 
it, having no Pay or any other Means of 
Subſiſtence but what they could raiſe by 
Contributions from Verona, Breſcia, Ber- 


gamo, and the circumjacent Territories. 


AFTER the Retreat of the Spaniards yon 
Alviano poſted himſelf with the Army in of 4vie- 


a very ſtrong Camp between Battaglia 
and Padaua, where having Advice that 
Efte had but a ſmall and careleſs Garriſon, 
he ſent thither by Night Four Hundred 
Horſe and One Thouſand Foot, who en- 
tering the Place before they were per- 
ceived, ſurpriſed Eighty light Horſe of the 
Regiment of Corvera, that Commander 
ſaving himſelf in the Caſtle, and then 
returned to the Army. But Aviano having 
received ſome Reinforcements preſented 
himſelf before Montagnana, and offered 
Battle to the Viceroy, who, becauſe he 

8 2 was 
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4. P. was much inferior in Force, declined an 
os Engagement, and retired into the Poleſine 
of Rovigo ; ſo that Alviano meeting with 
no more Oppoſition beyond the Adice 
| ſcoured the Country.every Day up to the 
| very Gates of Verona, whence the Viceroy, 
apprehending that City to be in Danger, 
left Three Hundred Men at Arms and a 
Thouſand Foot in the Poleſine, and with ä 


ths reſt of the Army ex entered Ferong. | 


Br UT mach greater were the Diſtreſſes | 
Brave of Crema, which was in a manner be- 
8 ſieged by the Troops of the Duke of Milan 
4a Ceri. that were quartered in the adjacent Towns 
and Villages ; for that Fortreſs laboured 
under a Scarcity of Proviſions, and a raging 


| 
4 
{ 
Peſtilence, and the Garriſon had been ſe- 
{ 
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veral Months without Pay, and in Want of 
Ammunition and many other Neceſſaries, 
which had been often demanded ; ſo that 
Renzo, doubting whether he could any | 
longer ſupport himſelf, had in a manner j 
proteſted to the Venetians againſt their Neg- p 
ligence. But the ſame happy Succeſs till 
attended him, for he had the good Fortune J 
to attack. Silvio Savello, who. was at the 4 
41, 8 2 Head 
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an Hundred light Horſe, and Feen 
Hundred Foot, and to come upon him ſo, © 

ſuddenly that he immediately broke his 
Troops, Silvio himſelf with fifty Men at 
Arms eſcaping by Flight to Lodi. After 


this Action the Venetians put into Crema a 


freſh Supply of Proviſions, and Count Ni- 


colo,, Scotto reinforced the Garriſon with 


F ifteen Hundred Foot, 


Renzo from theſe 


Supplies increaſed in Forces and Spirits 


in a few Days after entered the City of 
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Bergamo, at the Invitation of the Inhabi- He takes 
tants, the Spanards flying into the Capella ; ; 
and at the ſame time Mercurio and Mala- 
teſta Baglione took Three Hundred Horſe 
quartered without the Walls, But a few 
Days after Nicolo Scotto marching with 
Five Hundred Lalian Foot from Bergamo 


to Crema, was encountered by Two Hun- 
dred Swoiſi, routed, and taken Priſoner, 


and being conducted to the Duke of 


Milan was ordered to be beheaded. The 
Loſs of Bergamo rouſed the Viceroy and 
Profpero Colonna, who with the Spanmiſb 


and. Milaneſe Troops, to the Number of 
F ive Thouſand Foot, marched to beſiege 


8 3 


it. 


Bergamo. 
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= Gate of Sr. Catherine, which did great 
n and Renzo, finding that the 


place could not be defended, c apitulated 


on Condition that he might march out 
with all his Soldiers and their Baggage, 
but without Sound of Trumpet, and his 
Colours lowered, leaving the Town to the 
Diſcretion of the Viceroy, who compound- 
ed with the Inhabitants for Eighty Thou- 
ſand Ducats. 


Bo r during theſe Tranſactions at Cre- 
ma and Bergamo, an Action that was highly 
celebrated, and required extraordinary 


Diligence and Speed, was performed by 
Auviano in the Town of Rovigo. In this 


Place were quartered above Two Hun- 


dred Spaniſh Men at Arms, who imagined 


themſelves very ſecure becauſe they had 
the River Alice between them and the 
Venetians. Aluiano unexpectedly laying a 
Bridge at the Town of Anguillara, paſſed 
the River with incredible Speed at the 
Head of ſome active Troops, and arriving 
before the Town, where the Gate had al- 


ready been ſeized by an Hundred of his 


Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, whom he had ſent before him J. D. 
dreſſed like Peaſants, it being Market- day,. 
he entered the Place, and made the whole 


Garriſon Priſoners. On this Misfortune 
the reſt of the Spantards who were quarter d 
in the Poleſine retired to Badia as the 
ſtrongeſt Place in the Country, and after- 
wards wholly abandoning the Poleſine 
and alſo Lignago, fled _ towards 
Ferrara. 


Rov1G60 being taken, * marched 


with the Army to Oppiano near Lignago, Motions 


of the 
Armies. 


whither he had alſo conducted by the 
River his Fleet of armed Barks, and from 
thence to Villa Cerea near to Verona, a 
Poſt from which, if he could not ſucceed 
in reducing that Town, which had a Gar- 
riſon of Two Thouſand Spam/b and a 
Thouſand German Foot, he deſigned to 
annoy and diſtreſs it during the Winter. 
But on Advice that Three Hundred Men 
at Arms, Five Hundred light Horſe, and 
Six Thouſand Foot of the Enemy were 
on their March towards Lignago, being 


apprehenſive that they would intercept his 
Proviſions, and force him to an Engage- 


84 | ment, 
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4. D. ment, he decamped, and marched * 
obſerving them till they came to the Adice, 
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which they paſſed at Abereto, in great 
Diſtreſs for Want of Proviſions, which 
were intercepted by the light Horſe and 
the armed Barks. Here the General, 
having Advice that the Spaniards had re- 
covered Bergamo, and were returning to- 
wards Verona, reſolved not to wait for 
them, but ſent his Men at Arms by Land 
to Padoua, while he himſelf with the Foot, 
Baggage and Artillery, to avoid the Rains 


and the deep and miry Roads, embarked 


in the Night, and went down the Adice, 


not without Fear of being attacked by the 


Enemy, who were prevented by the too 
great Height of the Waters; but Aluiano 
after landing his Troops conducted them 


with his uſual Expedition in Safety to Pa- 
| doua, where the Men at Arms were ar- 


rived two Days before. Some time after 


he diſtributed the Army into Quarters be- 
tween Padoua and Trevigi, and the Vice- 
roy and Proſpero Colonna, after aſſigning 


the Troops their Poſts in the Poleſine of 


Rovigo, n out for e to aſſiſt at a 


Council 


- 
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Council to be held by the A on the 4 D. 
preſent Occurrences, | E 


Tux Country of Fial this Yearen oj 
more Reſt than uſual through the Captivity 
of Frangipane, who was the principal Inſtru- 
ment in diſturbing the Peace of that Province. 
The Venetians, therefore, knowng how 
much they were intereſted in keeping him 


a; Priſoner, had refuſed to exchange him 


with Gian Pagolo Baglione. It had been 
treated before of: exchanging this General 
for Bernardin Carvagiale, and Gian Pa- 
golo had obtained Leave of the Spaniardi 
to go to Rome upon his Parole of Honour 
to return if the Exchange did not take 
Effect. But while the Affair was in Agi- 
tation Carvagiale happened to die, and 
Pagolo, affirming that he was ſet at Li- 


berty by this Event, refuſed to return un- Caſe of 
der the Power of him who had taken him Honour. 


Priſoner. About the ſame time, which 
was towards the End of the Vear, the 
Adorni and Fieſchi, being ſecretly favoured, 
as it was thought, by the Duke of Milan, 
entered Genoa one Night by Means of A 
Plot, and advancing to th Square before 

the 
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 #. D. the Palace were driven off by Ottauiano 


159+ ,Fregoſo, who with his F ds en- 
Pater. countering them without the Bars, and 
= on valiantly fighting in Perſon above all the 
miſcarries TEſt put his Enemies to Flight, receiving a 
* Wound in the Hand, and took 51 
vibaldo dal Fieſco, Gieronimo Adorno, and 
Gian Camillo of Naples Priſoners. 


AMonG the memorable Events of 
this Year may be reckoned the Spectacle 
of Elephants in Rome, an Animal, per- 

Les x. g haps, never ſeen in Lacy ſince the Tri- 


—_ umphs and public Games of the Romans. 


phant?. For Emanuel King of Portugal, having de- 


puted a very honourable Embaſly to pay 
Obedience to the Pontiff, accompanied it 
with a Multitude of Preſents, among 
which were two Elephants imported from 
India in his Ships; and the Entrance of 
theſe Creatures into Rome drew together a 
_ Concourſe of People. 


Ar this Juncture the King of France, 
who had his Mind employed on other Ob- 
jects than on Pomp and Shows, was ar- 
Senty intent on making all manner of 


Preparations 
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Preparations for War; and, deſirous to 4. 9. 
aſſure himſelf of the Inclinations of the. PP 
Pontiff, though determined, howſoever he 


ſtood affected, to proſecute his intended 


and declaring that, if he ſhould be diſap- 
pointed of his Alliance with him, he would 
accept the Conditions of the Emperor and 
the Catholic King which he had lately re- 
fuſed. He recommended to his Confi- 
deration the Power of his Kingdom, with 
the Confederacy and promiſed Aſſiſtance of 
the Venetians, the ſmall Number of Forces 
of Czſar and the King of Aragon at 


in Tah, the extreme Want of Money of 


both theſe Kings, who were unable to pay 
their own Soldiers, and much leſs in a 
Condition to put the Swiſs in Motion, who 
would not deſcend from their Mountains 
unleſs they were paid for it : That all the 
People of Milan, fince they had fo ſeverely 
ſuffered under the Tyranny of other 
Lords, defired to return under the Do- 
minion of the French: That the Pontiff 


had no Cauſe to provoke him to employ 


His victorious Arms againſt him as an 
Enemy, 


ol- 
Enterpriſe, he ſollicited him to declare melt by 


his Favour, renewing his former Offers, de King 


? of France. 


234. THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. Enemy, ſince the Greatneſs of the Kin g⁸ 


of France in {taly, and his. own in par- 


ticular, had on all Occaſions been of Ser- 
vice to the Apoſtolic See, for as they were 
always contented with the Poſſeſſion of 
their lawful Rights, they never, as mani- 
fold Experience has demonſtrated, at- 
tempted Encroachments upon the reſt of 
Taly: But far different was the Intention 
of Czſar and the Catholic King, whoſe 
conſtant Ambition was, either by Force 
of Arms, or by contracting Affinities, or 
by infidious Arts, to uſurp the Empire of 
all Tay, and to bring under their Yoke the 
Apoſtolic See and the Roman Pontiffs them- 
ſelves, as well as other Powers, which has 
ever been the ardent Deſire of Cz/ar, as all 
the World knows. He adviſed him there- 
fore to provide at once for the Security of 
the Church, the common Liberty of Laß, 
and the Grandeur of his own Family the 
Medici, and to embrace the Opportunity, 
which would never offer at another 
Juncture, or with ay other Alliance. 


| By = Non was the Pope leſs ſallicited by the 


King of preſſing Invitations of Czſar and the King 
Aragon. of 
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of Aragon to join in Alliance with them 
for the Defence of Haly, repreſenting to 
him that ſince their Conjunction had been 
powerful enough to drive the King of 
France out of the Dutchy of Milan, it 
was much more ſufficient to defend that 
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State againſt him. They put him in 


Mind of the Affront he had offered laſt 
Vear to the King, by ſending Money to 
the Sui, when the royal Army paſſed 
into 1taly; and defired him to conſider 


that if the King obtained the Victory he 
would revenge himſelf for all paſt Offences, 


and take care to ſecure himſelf from 
future Dangers and Suſpicions. But the 
Pope received deeper Impreſſions from 
the Authority and Offers of the Swrſs, 
who perſevering in their former Zeal offer- 
ed, for Six Thouſand Nheniſh Florins per 


Month, to poſſeſs and defend the Paſſes Ofers of 


of Monſaneſe, Monginevra, and Finale 
with Six Thouſand Men; and, for Forty 
Thouſand Florins per Month, to attack 
the Dutchy of Burgundy with Twenty 
Thouſand Men. 


Tz Pontiff, in this fluctuating State, 
irre- 


the e Swiſs, 
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irreſolute in himſelf, ſpurred by his In. 
clinations, and bridled by his Fears, gave 
Anfwers to each Party in general Terms, 
and delayed as much as poflible to declare 
his Mind. But the King of France in- 
ſiſting, almoſt to Importunity, on a De- 


9 he finally anſwered that none 


the Ki 
of — 


| better knew how much he was inclined 

to the King's Intereft than his Majeſty 
bimfelf fince he could not but remem- 
ber how warmly he had ſollicited him to 
paſs into Laly at a Time he might have 
obtained the Victory without Danger or 
Bloodſhed : That his Sollicitations, for 
Want of obſerving that Secreſy which he 
had fo often recommended, were come 
to the Knowledge of the others, to the 
Detriment of the King as well as of him- 
ſelf; for he had been in Danger of being 


| moleſted by them, and the Obſtructions 


to the King's Enterpriſe were increaſed, 
the Adverſaries having re-eſtabliſhed their - 
Affairs in ſuch a Manner that the Victory 
could not be obtained without very great 
Danger, and vaſt Effuſion of Blood. Be- 
fides, the Power 'of the Turkiſh Sultan 
being lately augmented by ſuch extraordi- 


nary 
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of a Pontiff, to counſel or encourage the 
Chriſtian Princes to go to War with one 
another : He could not therefore but ad- 
viſe his Majeſty to deſiſt from his Pre- 
parations in Hopes of a more favourable 
Opportunity, at which, whenever it 
ſhould happen, he ſhould find in him 
the ſame Diſpoſition to promote his Glory 
and Greatneſs, which he might have 
diſcerned ſome Months ago. This An- 
ſwer, tho' it did not ſo clearly expreſs his 


Mind, would not only have deprived the 


King of all Hopes that the Pontiff would 
favour his Defign, but, if it had come to 
his Knowledge, would in a manner have 
aſſured him that he would have oppoſed 
him both with his Counſels and Arms: 
Theſe were the Tranſactions of the Year 


1514. 


Bur Death, which frequently inter- 


287 
nary Succeſs, it was neither agreeable to 4. . 
his Nature, nor conſiſtent with the Duty. _ , 


1915. 


rupts the vain Projects of Mortals in their Death of 


moſt hopeful Courſe, by its Interpoſition 


Lewis 


Ki 


ng of 


delayed the impending War. The King France. 


of France too freely indulging himſelf in 


the 
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the Ecmbraces of his young and beautiful 
Bride but Eighteen Years old, not con- 


© - fidering his Age and the Weakneſs of his 


His Cha- 


Conſtitution, was ſeized with a Fever, 
and a Flux coming upon it, he was in 


a manner ſuddenly carried off the Stage of 
this World, making the-firſt Day of the 


Year 1515 memorable by his Deceaſe. 


HE was a juſt Prince, and _—_ 


rafter and beloved by his Subjects, but met with 
Fortune. great Mutability of Fortune, for neither 


before he came to the Crown, nor during 
his Reign, was he attended with any con- 
ſtant and ſteady Courſe of Proſperity or 


Adverſity; if we conſider that from a 


petty Duke of Orleans he moſt happily 


ſucceeded to the Crown of France by the 
Death of Charles younger than himſelf 
and of his two Sons; that he acquired 


with the greateſt Facility the Dutchy of 
Milan, and afterwards the Kingdom of 


Naples, by which he had for ſome Years 


together all /aly in a manner at his Devo- 


tion; that he recovered Genoa, which had 
rebelled, in the moſt proſperous Manner, 
n that he obtained a moſt glorious 


Victory 
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Victory over the Venelians, at which two 
laſt happy Events he was preſent in Per- 
ſon. On the other Side, while yet a 
Youth, he was conſtrained by Lewis XI. 
to marry his barren and deformed Daugh- 
ter, without procuring to himſelf by that 
Matrimony the Favour or Protection of 
his Father-in-law, after whoſe Deceaſe 
he was excluded from the Regency du- 
ring the Minority of the new King by the 
Authority and Grandeur of Madam 4 
Bourbon, and was in a manner neceſſitated 
to take Refuge in Bretany, where he was 
afterwards taken in the Battle of St. Aubin, 
and confined two Years in a Priſon. To 
theſe Misfortunes we may add the Siege 
and Famine that he endured in Novara, 


his many - Defeats in the Kingdom of 


Naples, the Loſs of the State of Milan, 
of - Genoa, and of all the Towns that 
he had taken from the Venetians, and the 
War made upon him by moſt- potent 
Enemies in the Kingdom of France, at 
which Time he ſaw his Dominions ex> 
poſed to very great Dangers. He died 
however at a Time when his Affairs ſeem- 
ed to be taking a proſperous Courſe, ſince 

Vor. VI. T he 
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4. D. he had defended his Kingdom, made 
Peace, contracted Affinity, and was in 
very cloſe Union with the King of Eng- 
land, and in great Hopes of recovering 
the Dutchy of Milan. 


Fran I. LEWIS XII. was ſucceeded by Mon- 
King of ſeigneur Frangois d Angouleſme, the next 
en in Succeſſion of the Males of the Blood 
Royal, and of the fame Line of the 
Dukes of Orleans, being preferred before 
the Daughters of the deceaſed King by 
the Diſpoſitioh of the Salic Law, of very 
antient Eſtabliſhment in the Kingdom of 
France, by which, while there are any 
Males of the ſame Line, the Females are 
excluded from the royal Dignity. The 
His Cha. Public had conceived fo high an Opinion 
_— of the Valour, Magnanimity, natural 
' Diſpoſition, and generous Spirit of the 

new King, that it was univerſally acknow- 

ledged there had not for a very long Courſe 

df Years paſt a Prince of greater Ex- 
pectations aſcended the Throne; for he 

was mightily recommended to the public 
Favour by his perſonal Appearance, being 

in the Flower of „ 4 

— d 
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old, and very handſome and well made, 4. D. 


as well as by his extraordinary Liberality, 
his extremely obliging Carriage towards 


every Body, and his perfect Knowledge 


in many Affairs of State; but above all 
he was the Favourite of the Nobility, on 
whom he conferred diſtinguiſhing Marks 
of his Favour. He aflumed, together 
with the Title of King of France, that of 
Duke of Milan, as belonging to him not 
only by the antient Rights of the Dukes 
of Orleans, but alſo as comprehended in 
the Inveſtiture made by the Emperor pur. 
fuant to the League of Combroy, having 
the ſame Inclination to recover it as was 
in his Predeceſſors. To this Undertaking 
he was ſtimulated, not only by his own 
Impulſe, but alſo by all the young Noble- 
men of Prance, by the Glory of Ga/tor: 
de Foix, and by the Memory of ſo many 
Victories obtained by the laſt Kings in 
Daly. That he might not however put 


others on their Guard in order to reſiſt 


him before the Time, by Advice of his 
Counſel, he diſſembled his Intentions, 


and in the mean time applied himſelf to 
8 iscuſtomary for ne Monarchs, 


1 Treaties 
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4. P. Treaties of F riendſhip with other Princes, 
many of whom ſoon ſent Ambaſſadors 


to him. He received them all with a 
chearful Countenance, but above all the 
reſt thoſe of the King of England. That 
Prince, the Offence he had received from 
the Catholic King ſtill remaining freſh 
upon his Memory, was deſirous to per- 
petuate the Friendſhip begun by King 
Lewis. At the fame Time arrived an 
Embaſſy from the Archduke, at the Head 
of which was M. de Nauſau, with Marks 
of great Submiſſion as to a Sovereign 
Lord, becauſe his Maſter was in poſſeſſion 
of the 'Earldom of Flanders, which ac- 
knowledged the Superiority of the Crown 
of France. Both theſe Embaſſies had a 
quick and eaſy Diſpatch ; for the Con- 
federacy between the King of England 
and 'the late King was renewed on the 
ſame Conditions, and during their re- 
ſpective Lives, reſerving the Space of three 
Years for the King of Scotland to accede 
to it. And many of thoſe Difficulties 
which, it was imagined, would have 
obſtructed an Agreement with the Arch- 
duke, were ceaſed. That Prince, who 
FI was 
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was juſt come of Age, and had taken 4: P. 
ba Government of his States i into his own 
Hands, was induced to make this Step by 
ſeveral Motives; as, the Inſtances of the 
People of Flanders, who were unwilling 
to have Wars with the Kingdom of France; 

a Deſire to ſecure himſelf from the Ob- 
ſtacles which the French might throw in 
his Way to the Succeſſion of the Kingdom 


of Spain after the Death of his Grand- 


father; and alſo becauſe he thought it un- 


ſafe to leave himſelf without any Tyes of 
Friendſhip between the united Powers of 
France and England ; and, on the other 
Side, the King of France was very de- 


ſirous to remove all Occaſions that might 
conſtrain the Archduke to be governed 
by the Counſels and Authority of either 
of his Grandfathers, 


A PAE therefore and perpetual, be. 
Confederacy was concluded between them tween the 
in the City of Paris, with Leave reſerved pit of 


France 


for Cæſar and the Catholic King, without and the 


whoſe Authority the Archduke took upon — 


him to make the Agreement, to accede 


within three Months. By this Conven- 
e tion 


294 THE HISTORY OF 
4 9. Gen Was confitined dhe Marriape, .o often 
—. degotiated, between the Archduke and 
Renee Daughter of the late King Lewis, 
with a Dowry of Eight Hundred Thou- 
fand Crowns, and the Dutchy of Berry 
in Perpetuity to her and her Children. 
The Princeſs, being as yet of a very ten- 
der Age, was to have this Dowry aſſigned 
to her as ſoon as ſhe came to be nine 
Years old, on condition that ſhe ſhould 
renounce all Rights of Inheritance either 
by the Father's or Mother's Side, and 
namely thoſe which might belong to her 
on the Dutchies of Milan and Bretany ; 
and the King was obliged to furniſh the 
Archduke with Men and Ships for his 
Voyage to Spain after the Death of the 
Catholic King. At the King's Requeſt 
the Duke of Guelderland was nominated, 
and ſome affirm that, beſides the Premiſes, 
it was agreed that within three Months 
an Embaſly ſhould be ſent to the King of 
Aragon, with a Commiſſion from both 
Parties, to demand of him to cauſe the 
People to take an Oath to the Archduke 
as Prince of the Kingdom of Spain, which 
is the Title of the preſumptive Succeſſor, 
— 5 
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to reſtore the Kingdom of Navarre, and 4. 9. 
to forbear defending the Dutchy of Milan. 4 
It is not to be doubted but that each of 


theſe two Princes had more Regard in this 
Confederacy to the Conveniencies it ſeemed 
to offer at preſent, than Intention to ob- 
ſerve it for the Time to come. For what 
Dependence could be placed on the pro- 
miſed Nuptials, the Spouſe being as yet 
under Four Years of Age ? Or how could 
the King of France like to ſee the Arch- 


duke eſpouſe Renee, who, by the Marriage 


of her elder Siſter to the King, was in- 
yeſted with a Right to the Dutchy of Bre- 
tany? For the Bretons being deſirous to 
haye at one time or other a Duke of their 
own, when Anne their Dutcheſs contracted 
2 ſecond Marriage, covenanted that if her 
firſt-born Child came to the Crown of 
France, the Dutchy of Bretany ſhould 
deſcend to the next born, and to the De- 
ſcendants of that Birth. | 


Tart King of France treated alſo with 


the Catholic King on prolonging the 
Truce made with his Predeceſſor, but 


with an Exception to the Condition of not 


T 4 moleſting, 
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moleſting, during the Truce, the Dutchy 
of Milan. He was in Hopes that he ſhould 
eaſily after this come to an Agreement with 


Caſar, for which Purpoſe he kept the Ve. 


netians, who offered to renew the League 
made with the late King, in Suſpenſe, 
chuſing to be at Liberty to engage with 
Caſar againſt them. But the Catholic 
King, though much influenced, as he 


Ferdinan- Was always, by his Deſire to keep all Wars 


do refuſes 


toprolong 


at a Diſtance from the Frontiers of Spain, 


the Truceyet conſidering that the Prolongation of the 


with the 
French. 


Truce would give great Umbrage to the 
Swiſs, and that ſuch a Step, by which his 
Words-would be no longer credited, nor 
his Advice regarded, might induce the 
Pontiff, who had hitherto ſtood doubtful, 
to embrace the Friendſhip of the French, 

he at laſt refuſed to prolong the Truce but 
on the ſame Conditions on which the late 
King had renewed it. 


FRANCI1s therefore barred from all 
Hopes on that Quarter, and having leſs 
Reaſon to expect that Ceſar would enter 
into an Agreement with him contrary to 
Fe Wil and Advice of the King of Aragon, 

contre 
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confirmed anew the League with the Vene- 4. D. 


1515. 
tian Senate in the ſame Form in which it 2 — 


had been made by his Predeceſſor. There #axci: 
remained now the Pontiff and the Si 7 
a — 
of theſe latter he demanded Admittance with the 
for his Ambaſſadors, but they continuing 2 


as inexorable as ever refuſed to grant them 


a Paſs; and with the Pontiff, on whoſe 


Will the Florentines entirely depended, he 
proceeded no farther at preſent than to ad- 
viſe him to keep himſelf free from all Ob- 
ligations of any Kind, that whenever he 
ſhould be admoniſhed by the Progreſs of 
Affairs to come to a Reſolution it might 
be in his Power to chuſe the better Part; 
aſſuring him at the ſame time that there 
was no Perſon upon Earth more devoted to 
him than himſelf, or from whom his Hos 
lineſs might expect a more ſincere Af- 
fection, more of Honour and Integrity, 
or more advantageous Conditions for him- 


ſelf and his Family. 

Tur king having laid theſe F we 8 
tions for his Proceedings, began with great prepares 
Application to provide himſelf with a:good 7 
Fund of Money, and to augment his 

Eſtabliſhment 


* 
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4. D. Eſtabliſhment of Lances to Four Thou, 


Wa, 


Wy  AAand, publiſhing abroad that he had no 
Intention to act offenſively this Year, but 


only to put himſelf in a State of Defence 


againſt the Sw:/s, who threatened, if he 


did not fulfil the Conyention made in the 


Name of the late King at Dijon, to make 
an Irruption into Burgundy or Daupbine, 
This Diſſimulation paſſed with many for 
real Truth, from the Example of the laſt 
Kings, who had always avoided involving 
themſelves in new Wars in the firſt Vear 


of their Reign; but it made not the ſame 


Impreſſion on the Minds of Czar and the 
King of Aragon, who were apprehenſive 
of the King's Youth, and of the Facility 
with which he could, beyond what was 
uſual with the other Kings, ſerve himſelf 


with the Forces of the whole Kingdom of 


France, in which he was vaſtly beloved 
and eſteemed. Beſides, it was known 
that King Lewis had left great Preparations, 
whence it appeared that, ſince there were 


no Apprehenſions from England, the War 
was not the Conſequence of a new Reſo- 


Nen taken by the King, but rather the 


Execution 
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Execution of what had been before re- 4. D. 


ſolved. 


CasAR therefore and the Catholic 


without Means for Defence, earneſtly fol- 
licited an Alliance with the Pontiff and 
the Swiſs. The Pontiff amuſed both 


1515. 


Parties with fair Speeches, and endeavoured 


to feed them all with various Hopes, but 
declined as yet to make any poſitive De- 


claration. As for the Sie, the Ardor of _ 


their firſt Reſentment not only continued 
but ſtill increaſed, the Cauſes of the pub- 
lic Indignation commenced from a Re- 
fuſal to augment their Penſions, and from 
King Lew:s's inviting German Foot to liſt 
themſelves in his Service, with his uttering 
abuſive and diſdainful Speeches againſt 
their Nation, being aggravated by private 
Grievances, Uneaſineſs and Ambition, by 
the Jealouſy which the Populace had con- 
ceived of many private Perſons, who had 
received Preſents and Penſions from the 
King of France, and becauſe thoſe who 
were moſt ardently zealous in oppoſing the 
Leaders of the Party that favoured the 

French, 
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4. P. Eſtabliſhment of Lances to Four Thou, 


ndl publiſhing abroad that he had 1 
Intention to act offenſively this Year, but 
only to put himſelf in a State of Defence 
againſt the S wie, who threatened, if he 
did not fulfil the Convention made in the 


Name of the late King at Dijon, to make 
an Irruption into Burgundy or Dauphint, 
This Diflimulation paſſed with many far 
real Truth, from the Example of the laſt 
Kings, who had always avoided involving 
themſelves in new Wars in the firſt Year 


of their Reign; but it made not the ſame 


Impreſſion on the Minds of Cæſar and the 
King of Aragon, who were apprehenſive 
of the King's Youth, and of the Facility 
with which he could, beyond what was 
uſual with the other Kings, ſerve himſelf 
with the Forces of the whole Kingdom of 
France, in which he was vaſtly beloved 
and eſteemed. Beſides, it was known 
that King Lewis had left great Preparations, 
whence it appeared that, fince there were 


no Apprehenſions from England, the War 
vas not the Conſequence of a new Reſo- 


lution taken by the King, but rather the 
21d 1 50 Execution 
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Execution of what had been before re- 4 D. 
ſolved. | 2 


Cs AR therefore and the Catholic 
King, that they might not be oppreſſed 
without Means for Defence, earneſtly ſol- 
leited an Alliance with the Pontiff and 
the Swiſs. The Pontiff amuſed both 
Parties with fair Speeches, and endeavoured - 
to feed them all with various Hopes, but 
declined as yet to make any poſitive De- 
claration. As for the Sie, the Ardor of 
their firſt Reſentment not only continued 
but ſtill increaſed, the Cauſes of the pub- 
lic Indignation commenced from a Re- 
fuſal to augment their Penſions, and from 
King Leuis's inviting German Foot to liſt 
themſelves in his Service, with his uttering 
abuſive and diſdainful Speeches againſt 
their Nation, being aggravated by private 
Grievances, Uneaſineſs and Ambition, by 
the Jealouſy which the Populace had con- 
caved of many private Perſons, who had 
received Preſents and Penſions from the 
King of France, and becauſe thoſe who 
were moſt ardently zealous in oppoſing the 
Leaders of the Party that favoured the 

French, 
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4. D. French, then commonly called Gart;. 

; 1515: cAxs, having, on the Merit of their Ser. 

vices, with the Favour of the common 

People, aſcended to Honour and Great. 

neſs, were apprehenſive of a Diminution 

of their Authority if the Republic ſhould 

again enter into Engagements with the 

Crown of France. Hence the public 

Councils and Debates not being managed 

with a Zeal for the common Good, but 

by Ambition and civil Diflenfion, the In- 

n tereſt of thoſe who oppoſed the Gallicen 

jet the Prevalled, and it was reſolved that the vaſt, 

— or rather profuſe, _— of the French 
ſhould be re; jected. 


Ix this Diſpoſition of Minds and. Cir- 
cumſtances the Ambaſſadors of Czſar, the 


— 84 King of Aragon, and Duke of Milan aſ- 
2 ſembled in Council with the Sorfs,. and 


n contracted with them, in the Name of 
their Princes, a Confederacy for the De- 
fence of Taly, reſerving Time for the Pope 
to accede till the Sunday called Lætart in 
the next Lent. In this Treaty 


agreed that, in order to oblige the King 
of France to renounce his Pretenſions to 
the 


it was 
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Crowns by the other Confederates, ſhould 
made Burgundy or Dauphin? ;. and that 
the Catholic King ſhould, with a potent 
Army, enter the Kingdom' of France, 
either by the Way of Perpignan or of Fon- 
tarabia, that the French King being obliged 
to defend his own Dominions might not 
have it in his Power, though he were 
never ſo much inclined, to moleſt the 
Dutchy of * 


THz Reſolution of the King was kept 
ſecret till June, but at laſt from the Great- 
neſs of his Preparations, and the Care and 
Diligence with which they were carried 
on, it was impoſſible to diſſemble the Oc- 
caſion of ſo conſiderable a Movement; for 
the King had provided himſelf with im- 
menſe Sums of Money, enliſted great 
Numbers of German Foot, ſent a large 
Train of Artillery towards Lions, and laſt 
of all diſpatched into Guyenne Pietre Na- 
varra, with Orders to levy Ten Thouſand 
Foot on the Frontiers of Navarre. The 
King had lately taken this Officer into his 
c Service, 


he Dutchy of Milan, the Swiſs, on the ; 8 
Monthly Payment of Thirty Thouſand 8¹5 


30 


4 D. 
| 1515. 
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Service, becauſe the King of Aragon being 
incenſed againſt him, as looking upon hin 
to be in a great meaſure the Cauſe of the 
ill Succeſs of the Battle of Ravenna, had 
never conſented to pay his Ranſom, which 
was rated at Twenty Thouſand Ducats, 
and had been given by the late King to 
the Marquis of Rot helin, to indemnify him 
in Part for the Hundred Thouſand Crowns 
which he had paid for his Ranſom in 
England. But the new Monarch reſolving 
to have the Benefit of his Service, had, 


PictroNa. When he came to the Crown, defrayed 
verre en- his Ranſom himſelf, and afterwards taken 


ters into 


the French him into his Pay, Pietro having previouſly, 


Service. 


to clear his Honour, ſent his Excuſes to 
the King of Aragon for giving Way to 
Neceſſity when he found himſelf aban- 
doned by him, ſurrendering at the ſame 
time into his Hands the Eſtate which the 
King had beſtowed on him in the King- 
dom of Naples. 


Tux Public then being convinced that 


the War was prepared againſt Milan, and 


that the King reſolved to make the Ex- 
pedition in Perſon, Francis began openly 
to 


TE 
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q ſollicit the Pope to join with him, em- WS 
ploying for that Purpoſe, beſides a Multi- 3.2, Hei 
ude of Perſuaſions and other Inſtruments, 1 
he Mediation of Giuliano his Brother, Gund 1 
who had lately married Philiberta, Siſtet 7 11. 
of Charles Duke of Savoy, Aunt to the r 7 
King by the Mother's Side, and had ſettled Brothers 1 
on her a Dowry of an Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns of the Pope's Money. This Al- 
lance put the King in Hopes that the Pope 
would incline to be his Friend, having 
contracted fo near an Affinity with him, 
and the rather becauſe having before treat- 
ed with the Catholic King about matching 
Giuliano with a Kinſwoman of his of the 
Family of Cardona, it appeared that more 
out of Reſpe& to him than for any other 
Reaſon he had preferred this Match to 
the other. And the King did not doubt 
but Giuliano would heartily promote his 
Intereſt with the Pope, from an ambitious 
Defire of acquiring by his Means ſome 
State ſufficient to ſupport him in a Manner 
ſuitable to ſo grand a Marriage, and of 
more firmly eſtabliſhing and rendering per- 
petual the Government of the Cities of 
Modena, Reggio, Parma and Piacenza, 
which 
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4. D. which the Pope had lately given him, 


and in which he could hardly expect to 


maintain himſelf, without the Favour of 
mighty Princes, after the Death of his 
Brother. 


Bur the Hopes of the King began ſoon 
to be blaſted, for the Pope had granted to 
the King of Aragon the Croiſſades“ of the 
Kingdom of Spain for two Vears, by which, 
it was believed, he would raiſe above 3 
Million of Ducats; and had beſides given 
a very favourable Audience to Alberto di 
Carpi and Girolamo Vich, Ambaſladors of 
Cæſar and the Catholic King, who were 
very aſſiduous in their Attendance on him, 
and were thought to communicate in all his 
Counſels: The Pope induſtriouſly kept 
the Public in this State of Ambiguity, 
giving fair Words, and ſhewing the beſt of 
Intentions to thoſe who interceded for the 
King of France, without effectually com- 
, Ing to any Concluſion, but acting as one 
who 


* A Tax, ſo called becauſe it was levied for the Sup» | 


port of thoſe who wore the Badge, and fought under the 
Banner of the Croſs againſt the Infidels, as in the Holy 
Wars. 
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who defired above all things that the 4 O. 


Dutchy of Milan ſhould not fall into be 


Hands of foreign Princes. 


Taz King therefore, willing to be 
ſatisfied of the Pope's Diſpoſition, deputed 
to him new Ambaſſadors, among whom 
was Guillaume Bude of Paris, a Man of 
profound, and perhaps ſingular, Erudition 
in the Studies of Humanity, as well Greek 
as Latin, above all the Men of our Times. 
After theſe he ſent Antonio Maria Pala- 
vicino, a Perſon acceptable to the Pontiff ; 
but he might have ſpared all this Trouble, 
for Leo had, before his Arrival, very pri- 2 con- 
vately, as far back as July, entered into a — he 
Convention with the other Princes for the #renc4. 
Defence of the State of Milan. But as he 
was willing that this Reſolution ſhould re- 
main an abſolute Secret till the Neceflity 
of Affairs conſtrained him to declare him- 
ſelf, and was moreover deſirous that his 
Declaration ſhould be ſupported by ſome 


Excuſe, he ſometimes demanded the King's 
Conſent that the Church ſhould keep Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Parma and Piacenza, and ſome- 


times made other Petitions, with an Intent 
Var. VI. U that 
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4. V. that from a Denial of one or other of 
PLL Demands it might appear that it was 


Ottavia- 
no Fregoſa 
capitu- 


Neceflity rather than Choice that induced 
him to join with the King's Enemies, 
yet doubting that the King would dem 
him nothing that he could with any man- 
ner of Decency propoſe, he continued to 
amuſe him with various, ambiguous, 
and irreſolute Anſwers. 


Bu T Leo was paid in his own Coin, 


and was treated by others in the fame 
cunning and artful Manner; for Otta. 


viano Fregoſo, Doge of Genoa, dreading 
the formidable Preparations of the King 
of France, and on the other Hand ap- 
prehenſive of Danger from the Succeſs of 
the Confederates, on account of the In- 
clination of the Duke of Milan and the 


_ Swiſs to his Adverſaries, had, by the 


Mediation of the Duke of Bourbon, very 
privately entered into an Agreement with 
the King of France, having, both while 


lates with | 3 
the neh the Treaty was under Negotiation, and 


after it was concluded, with the greateſt 


Conſtancy always aſſured the Pope of the 
contrary. And becauſe Ottaviano had 
| | been 


eK. 89> 883 
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been an old and intimate Friend and 4 D. 
Acquaintance of Leo and his Brother 
Giuliano, who had favoured him in his 
Attempt to make himſelf Doge, the Pon- 
tiff repoſed ſo much Confidence in him, 
that when the Duke of Milan, ſuſpecting 
his Deſign from general Report, was 
diſpoſed to attack him with Four Thou- 
ſand Sciſe, who were already advanced 
to Novara, in conjunction with the Adorne 
and Freſchi, his Holineſs interpoſed, and 
prevented their further Proceedings. 


Tu Articles on which Offavian,,, Con- 
capitulated were in Subſtance as follows: ditions, 
That the King ſhould be reſtored to the 
Dominion of Genoa, together with the 
Caſtelletto : That Ortaviano ſhould diveſt 
himſelf of the Title of Doge, and. be 
conſtituted by the King perpetual Go- 
vernor, with Power to diſpoſe of the 


Offices of Genoa: That the King ſhould 


give him the Command of One Hundred 
Lances, inveſt him with the Order of Sr. 
Michael, and ſettle on him an annual 
Provifion during Life : That the King 
ſhould not rebuild the Fortreſs of Cod:fa, 

Va which 


208 
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4. D. which had been a great Eyeſore to the 


LL Genoeſe, and ſhould 


Ottawia- 
no juſtifies 
His Con- 
duct. 


grant to the City of 
Genoa all thoſe Covenants and Privileges 
which had been diſannulled and burnt by 
King Lewis: And laſtly, that he ſhould 
aſſign a certain Portion of Ecclefiaſtic 
Revenues to Federigo Archbiſhop of Sa- 
lerno, Ottaviano's Brother; and to Otta- 
viano himſelf, if he ſhould ever happen 


to be driven out of Genoa, ſome Lord- 


ſhips in Provence. 


Wur this Capitulation came to be 
made public it was no hard Matter for 
Ottaviano to juſtify his Reſolution, becauſe, 
as every one knew, he had juſt Reaſon to 


be afraid of the Duke of Milan and the 


Swiſs. What only caſt ſome Stain upon 
his Character was his frequently repeated 
Denial of the Truth to the Pope, from 
whom he had received ſo many Favours, 
and not keeping his Word with him, in 


which he had promiſed to make no 


Agreement without his Conſent. How- 


ever in a long Letter which he afterwards + 


wrote to the Pope in his Juſtification, after 
= had accurately _ before him all the 
— 
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Reaſons that had induced him, with all 4. P. 


the Excuſes he could make in Defence 


of his Honour, and of his Proceedings, 
in which he had by no means acted in 


Contempt of that Devotion which was 


due to him as Pontiff and his Benefactor, 
he concludes that his Juſtification would 


be more difficult if he were to write to 


private Perſons, or to a Prince who mea- 
ſured the Affairs of State by private Con- 


ſiderations; but ſince he wrote to as wiſe 
a Prince as any in this Age, whoſe Wiſ- 


dom enabled him to judge that it was 


impoſſible for him to ſecure his State by 
any other Method, it was ſuperfluous to 
make Excuſes to one who knew already, 
and perfectly underſtood what was lawful, 
or at leaſt uſual for Princes. to do, not 
only when reduced to ſuch a Neceflity, 
but even for Improvement of their States, 
and putting them in a more flouriſhing 


Condition, ? 


Bur by this Time the Face of Affairs 
was altered; and Words and Counſels were 
exchanged for Deeds and Execution ; for 
the King of France was arrived at Lions, 

U 3 attended 


1515. 
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4. D. attended by all the Nobility of France 
2 with the Dukes of Lorrain and Guelder. 
King or land, on his March towards the Moun- 
Fan, tains with a greater and more flouriſhing 


march 


for 1talj. 
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Army than had for a very long Time 
paſſed out of France into Italy. The 


King was ſecure from being moleſted 
beyond the Mountains, for the King of 


Aragon, who had at firſt, from an Ap- 
prehenſion that theſe vaſt Preparations 
might be turned againſt himſelf, guarded 


his Frontiers, and that the People might 


with the more Alacrity fight in Defence 
of Navarre, united for eyer that King- 
dom to Caſtile, as ſoon as he was ſatisfied 
that the War manifeſtly directed its 
Courſe to 1taly, diſbanded all the Troops 
that he had aſſembled, and had no more 
Regard to the Promiſe which he had 


made that Year to the Confederates to 


make War in France, than he had to 
the Promiſes he had made them in the 
Year preceding. 


AT the Fame of the March of the 
French Army, the, Viceroy, who, after he 


had for many Months remained in a kind 


of 


P 


perſuading himſelf that he might depend 
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of Truce with the Venetians, was arrived 4. D. 
in the Vicentine in order to approach the 2 
Enemy, who were very ſtrongly encamp- 

ed in the Neighbourhood of Olmi near to 
Vicenza, returned with his Army to Ve- 

rona, with a Deſign, as he reported, to 

march to the Defence of the Dutchy of 
Milan. The Pontiff alſo ordered his 

own Men at Arms and thoſe of the F- 
rentines to march for Lombardy under the 
Command of his Brother, who was 
elected General of the Church, in order 

to ſuccour the ſaid Dutchy, according to 

his Agreement made not many Days be- 

fore with the other Confederates, tho', 

with his uſual Diflimulation, he pretended p 
that they were deſigned only for the Secu- diflembles 
rity of Piacenza, Parma, and Reggio, King pe” 
and had gone ſuch great Lengths with France. 
the French Ambaſſadors that the King, 


upon his Alliance, had diſpatched Orders 
from Lions to his Miniſters with full 
Powers for concluding an Agreement, 
conſenting that the Church ſhould keep 
Poſſeſſion of Piacenza and Parma till ſhe 

| U 4 received 


— — — 
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received from him ſuch a Recompence ay 
the Pope himſelf ſhould approve. | 


Bor all theſe Reaweits, for Reaſons 
which will appear hereafter, were of no 
Service ; it was decreed that the Dutchy 
of Milan ſhould be ſaved or loſt only 


with the Danger and by the Blood of the 


Swiſs. That People, not retarded by 
any Neglect, or the ſmall Supply of Mo- 
ney, deſcended with all Diligence into 


the Milaneſe, to the Number of more 


Sawiſs 
deſcend 
into /taly. 


than Twenty Thoufand Men, Ten Thou- 
ſand of whom drew off towards the 
Mountains, with a Deſign to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the narrow Paſſes of the Valleys 
which from the Foot of the Alps that 
divide Taly from France extend themſelves 


into wide and open Plains, and fo prevent 
the Progreſs of the French, 


T x 15 Reſolution of the Swiſs greatly 
diſturbed the King, who before had 
aſſured himſelf of Victory from the 
Multitude of his Forces : For his Army 
conſiſted of Two Thouſand Five Hun- 
dred Lances, Tyenty-two Thouſand 


German 
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German Foot commanded by the Duke - by 


of Guelderland, Ten Thouſand Baſques *, 2 
(ſo were called the Infantry inliſted by 


Ns Pietro Navarra) Eight Thouſand French, 

10 and Three Thouſand Pioneers, who re- 

Yy ceived the ſame Pay as the other Foot. , 
ly The King, on conſulting with his Officers, contult on 
160 d that, conſidering the Valour of 4. K 
77 the Swiſs, it would be impoſſible to force 

_ them from the ſtrong and narrow Paſſes 

0 eren with a much ſuperior Number, 

e which could be of no Service in ſuch 

I- ſtrait Places; that it would be difficult 

e to perform any thing of Moment in a 

— ſhort Time, and more difficult to ſtay long 

's in ſo barren a Country, with ſo great an 

t Army, tho' vaſt Convoys of Proviſions 

$ were continually on the Roads towards 

t the Mountains. In theſe Perplexities 


ſome, who had more Hopes from making 
a Diverſion than from a direct Attack, 
propoſed detaching Eight Hundred Lances 
by the wy of Provence, and ſending 

Pietro 


In the Original Guoſchi, which the French properly 
enough tranſlate Baſgues, which we chuſe to keep, and js 
as much as to ſay Biſcayners, for Navarra, as we read 
before, was ordered to levy Soldiers on the Frontiers of 
Navarre, which joins to Biſcay. 
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Pietro Navarra with his Ten Thouſand 
Baſques by Sea, who might join with the 
Lances at Savona. Others objected againſt 
this Scheme, that ſo great a Compaſs re- 
quired too much Time, that the Forces 


would be weakened, and the Reputation 


of the Enemy too much increaſed by be- 
traying a Want of Reſolution to encounter 
with them. It was then reſolved. that, 
without turning much out of the Road 
they were in, they ſhould attempt a Paſ- 
ſage at ſome other Quarter, which either 
might not be obſerved, or at leaſt not ſo 
well guarded by the Enemy ; for which 
Purpoſe Emard de Prys ſhould march 
with Four Hundred Lances and Five 
Hundred Foot by the Way of Genoa, not 
with Hopes of making a Diverſion, but to 
infeſt Alefſandria and the other Towns 
on this Side the Po. 


THERE are two Roads over the As 
which are uſually taken by thoſe who travel 
from Lions to Haly; one by Monſaneſe, a 
Mountain within the Dominion of the 


Duke of Savoy, which is the ſhorteſt, | 


ſtraiteſt, and generally the moſt frequent- 
. ed; 
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4; the other winds about from Lions to 4. P. 
Grenoble, and paſſes over the Mountain of ., 
Monginevra, within the Juriſdiction of 
Dauphin? ; both the Roads meet at Suſa, 
where the Plain begins to open, but that 
of Monginevra, though ſomewhat longer, 
yet being eaſier, and more convenient for 
conveying the Artillery, was always taken 
by the French Armies. The Swiſßß, intent 
on guarding theſe two Paſſes and ſome 
others that led to the neighbouring Places, 
had poſted themſelves at Saſa, becauſe the 
Paſſes lower down towards the Sea were ſo 
narrow and ſteep that it would be very dif- 
ficult for the Cavalry of ſo great an Army, 
and ſeemed impoſſible for the Artillery to 
make its Way through them. On the 
other hand Trivulzzo, whom the King 
bad entruſted with this difficult Affair, at- 
tended by a vaſt Number of Pioneers, and 
having about him ſome ſkilful and in- 
duſtrious Perſons, who were well ex- 
perienced in the drawing of Artillery, whom 
he ordered to view the. Places that had 
been propoſed, employed himſelf in ſearch- 
ing out the eaſieſt Way of Paſſage that was 
not obſtructed by the Swiſs ; the Army in 
the 
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4. D. the mean time, the greater Part of which 

Vas extended along the Road between G 
noble and Brianſon, proceeded but flow, 
in Expectation of what would be reſolye, 
and alſo of receiving ſome neceſſary Sup. 
plies of Proviſion. 


Ar this Juncture the King, who had 

ſet out from Lions, was addreſſed by a Gen- 

= ex tleman deputed from the King of England 
againſt who, in the Name of his Maſter, remon- 
CT; ſtrated, in very ſtrong Terms, againſt 
| his diſturbing the Peace of Chriſtendom by 
his Paſſage into Traly. The Cauſe of ſo 

great a Change was, that Henry being 
jealous of the Friendſhip contracted be- 
tween the Archduke and the King of 
France, whoſe Affairs, he fancied, went 

on with too proſperous a Career, had be- 

gun to hearken to the Ambaſſadors of the 
Catholic King, who never ceaſed demon- 
ſtrating how pernicious to him he would 

find at laſt the Greatneſs of the King of 
France, whom, on account of his natural 


Hatred, and becauſe he had made his firſt 


Campaign againſt him, he could not but 
regard as his bitter Enemy. But he was 
more 
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would increaſe beyond Meaſure if he ſhould 
ſubdue the State of Milan. He conſidered 
with himſelf that when he came to the 
Crown, though he found his Kingdom at 
perfect Reſt, and grown very rich by a 
lng Peace, and himſelf in Poſſeſſion of 
ſo great a Treaſure accumulated by his 
Father, yet he had not, till after ſome 
Years, ventured to attack the King of 
France, and then at an Opportunity when 
he was alone, ſurrounded by ſo many 
Enemies, and worn out by ſo many La- 
bours and Vexations. . But the preſent 
King, ſomewhat younger than himſelf, 
when he came to the Crown, though he 
found his Kingdom wearied and exhauſted 
by ſo many Wars, had yet- ventured, in 
the firſt Months of his Reign, to undertake 
an Enterpriſe, in which he was ſure to 
meet with Oppoſition from ſo many 
Princes. As for himſelf, he thought, 
with ſuch great Preparations, and ſo many 
Opportunities, he had brought back to 
England no Gain nor Honour but the Con- 


queſt of Tournay, and that at an infinite 
. and 


more excited againſt him by Emulation, — 
ind Envy of his Glory, which he imagined 515. 
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4. D. and intolerable Expence ; whereas 
. — King of France, if he obtained the Viftor, 
as probably he would, by the Acquiſition 
of ſo fine a Dutchy, would return into his 
Kingdom in full Triumph and Glory, 
having opened a Way alſo, and, perhay 
before he left Haly, taken an Opportuniy, 
for attacking the Kingdom of Napl;, 
Stimulated by ſuch Motives and Incentive 
his old Antipathy eaſily revived in his 
Breaſt, and as he could not for Want of 
Time give any Check to Francis with his 
Arms, and perhaps ſeeking alſo Occaſion 
to furniſh himſelf with more Pretences for 
juſtifying his Deſigns, he took care to ſend 
him this dehortatory Meſlage. 


Bur the King of France, not retarded 
in his Expedition by Henry's Remon- 
ſtrances, proceeded from Lions to Dau- 
pbinèe, where he reviewed the German 

Forces, arrived ſome time before under 
The Bac the Command of Robert de la Marche, and 
Band, called the Black Band. Theſe Troops had 


been raiſed in Lower Germany, and were 


in high Eſtimation for their Valour, and 
.conſtant Faithfulneſs in the French Service, 
| At 
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At this Time Gianjacopo da Trivulxi gs 2 2 

nified to the King that it was practicable . 
to convey the Artillery over the Mountains New Paſ- 
between the maritime and Coftian Alps, age =_ 


and deſcend towards the Marquiſate o 

$4/4220, where, though the Difficulties 
were almoſt inconceivable, yet conſider- 
ing the vaſt Number of Pioneers well pro- 
vided with all Manner of Tools, he could 
not fail at laſt to ſucceed: That fince there 
was no Guard on that Side, neither on the 
Tops of the Jills nor at the Entrances into 


the Valleys it was better to attempt ſur- _ 


mounting che Ruggedneſs of the Moun- 
tains, and the Precipices of the Dales, 
which, though a Work of vaſt Labour, 
yet did not endanger the Lives of the Men, 
than to uſe Efforts for compelling the 
Swiſs to abandon the Paſſes, and forcing 
Troops ſo much dreaded, and obſtinately 
bent to conquer or die, eſpecially con- 
fidering that, if they met with Reſiſtance, 
the Army could not continue there many 
Days, ſince no Strength nor Art could 
convey, over ſuch rough and barren Places, 
Proviſions enough to ſubſiſt ſo great a 
Multitude. This Counſel was embraced, 

and 
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4. D. and the Artillery, which had reſted in 
11515. Place convenient for turning it any Way, 
was immediately moved along that Road. 


TRrivuLzI1o had given Notice that 

Frencs the Difficulty of conveying the Cannon 
—_ would be very conſiderable, but it wa 
tllery found by Experience much greater than 
__—_ had been imagined, for it was neceſſary to 
tains with aſcend to the Tops of very high and rug · 
Difculty:ved Mountains, which could not be 
mounted without vaſt Labour and Toll, 
becauſe there were no Paths, and every 

now and then there wanted a ſufficient 
Breadth for the Artillery, till it was 
widened Foot after Foot by the Pioneers, 

who ſtill advanced before the reſt, and 

were employed ſometimes in enlarging the 
narrow Paſſes, ſometimes in levelling the 
Hillocks that obſtructed the Way. From 
theTops of the Mountains they deſcended 

by very abrupt Precipices, moſt frightful 

even to behold, into the vaſtly deep 
Grounds near the Channel of the River Ar- 


gentiera, in which Deſcent the Horſes that 


drew the Artillery, though very numerous, 


together with the Shoulders of the Pioneers 
| that 
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that attended it, not being ſufficient to 4 — 
guide and ſupport it, they Were ofteri 2 1. ah 


obliged to diſmount the heavy Pieces of 
Cannon, and to let them down, ſuſpended 
by very thick Cables, by the Hands of 
the Soldiers, who in theſe difficult Cir- 
cumſtances were ready to undergo all man- 
ner of Fatigue. Nor was their Toll at an 
End after they had paſſed the firſt Moun- 
tains and Valleys, for they had others to 
paſs with the ſame Difficulties. At laſt, 
after a continued Labour of five Days, the 
Artillery arrived in the Plains of the Mar- 
quiſate of Saluzzo on this Side the Moun- 
tains, having met with ſuch Obſtructions 
and Difficulties, that it is moſt certain if 
there had been any Reſiſtance, or if the 
Mountains, as the greater Part of them 
uſually are, had been covered with Snow, 
all Labour would have been in vain ; but 
they were ſecured from any Oppoſition, 


becauſe the S poſted at Suſa were intent 


on guarding the Places through which you 


muſt come after paſſing Monſaneſe, Mon- 


ginevra, or the neighbouring Moun- 
tains, and had imagined that it was im- 
practicable to convey Artillery over ſuch 

Vor. VI. X rugged 
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4. D. ragged Eminences ; and the Seaſon of the 


1515. 


Year, it being about the Tenth of Au- 
guſt, had removed the Impediment of the 
Snows, which were already melted. 


TRE Men at Arms and the Foot, not 
without many Difficulties, paſſed the 
Mountains at the fame time, ſome by the 
ſame Road, others by the Paſs they call 
the Dragoniera, and others again over the 
high Tops of the Mountains of the Rocca 
Perotta, and of Cum, Paſſes lower down 
towards Provence. Monſ. Paliſſe, after 
paſſing by this laſt Road, had an Oppor- 
tunity of performing a memorable Action; 
for departing from Singlare with four 
Squadrons of Horſe, under the Conduct of 
the Peaſants, after a very long March, he 
arrived at Villa Franca, a Town ſeven 
Miles from Saluzzo, and of more Note 
than it otherwiſe deferves, becauſe near it 
riſes the ſo much celebrated River Po. 
In this Place Proſpero Colonna was quartered 
with his Company, without the leaſt Suſ- 
picion of Danger, becauſe of the great 
Diſtance of the Enemy, in whom he had 
no Apprehenſions of that Quickneſs, which 

he 
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he himſelf, who was naturally very ſlow, 4 D. 
was never-wont to uſe, and ſome ſay that 2 Ga, 


he intended that ſame Day to join the 
Swiſs. But, however that be, it is certain 
that he was dining at his Table when the 


Troops of Paliſſe came upon him, unper- pr per 


ceived by any before they were in the ſame _ 


Houſe ; for the Inhabitants of the Town, foner. 


with whom Paliſſe, intent on ſo great a 
Prey, had before held private Intelligence, 
had, with as little Noiſe as poflible, ſeized 
the Centinels. Thus was Profpero Colonna, 
ſo famous a General, and of ſo great Im- 
portance in that War on account of his 
Credit and Authority in the Dutchy of 
Milan, taken Priſoner on the Fifteenth 
Day of Auguſt in a Manner not ſuitable to 
his former Glory. With Proſpero was 


taken Pietro Margano, a Roman. and Part 


of his Company, the reſt at the firſt Alarm 
diſperſing themſelves into various Parts 
made their Eſcape. 


Tux Paſſage of the French, and the 
Misfortune of Proſpero Colonna cauſed an 
Alteration in the Counſels of every Party 
concerned, and changed the State of Af- 

X 2 fairs 
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4. P. fairs in general, creating new Diſpoſitions 
in the Minds of the Pope, the Viceroy, 


Succeſs of 


and the Swiſs. For the Pope, who had 
firmly perſuaded himſelf that the King 
would never be able to paſs the Mountains 
againſt the Oppoſition of the Si, and 
had great Confidence in the Valour of 
Proſpero Colonna, being now much ſunk 
in Spirits, commanded his Nephew Lo- 
renzo, Captain General of the Florentines, 
to whom, becauſe his Brother Giuliano 
lay ill of a lingering Fever at Florence, he 
had committed the Charge of conducting 
the Army into Lombardy, and who three 


of France. Days after the Misfortune of Proſpero was 


arrived at Modena, to proceed ſlowly. 
Lorenzo, taking this Opportunity to re- 
cover the Caſtle of Rubiera, which had 
been ſeized by Guido Rangone, and for 
which he paid him at laſt, upon their A- 
greement, Two Thouſand Ducats, waſted 
many Days in the Territories of Mo- 
dena and Reggio. Beſides this, the Pontiff, 
having recourſe to his uſual Arts, diſ- 
patched away very privately Cintio his 
Confident to the King of France, to make 
his Excuſes for all that had hitherto paſſed, 


and 
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and to enter on a Treaty of Agreement 4 D. 


by the Mediation of the Duke of Say. 
with a View that from this Beginning he 
might the more eaſily proceed much fur- 


ther, if the Defence of the Ty of 


Milan ſucceeded unhappily. 


. 


2 


Bur Cardinal Bizbiena * forzetvil | 


others, influenced more by private Paſſions; 


Counſel- 
ors about 


than by the Intereſt of their Prince, would the Pope. 


have hurried the Pontiff into more pre- 
cipitate Meaſures; for they repreſented to 


him that it was to be feared the Fame of- 


the proſperous Succeſs of the French 
Army, and the Incitements and perhaps 
alſo the Aſſiſtance of the King would 
encourage the Duke of Ferrara to attempt 


the Recovery of Modena and Reggio, and 
the Bentivogli to return to Bologna : That 
in the Midſt of ſo many other Troubles 


it was difficult to contend with ſo many 
Enemies, for which Reaſon as it was a 
better and doubtleſs a more prudent Mea- 
ſure to anticipate their Good-will by 
Kindneſs, and ſo win their Hearts as to 
make them, ati all Events, his faithful 


23 recall 


J ups, they therefore perſuaded him to 
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4 — recall the Bentivogli to Bologna, and re. 
— A tore Modena and Reggio to the Dube of 
Ferrara. 


Faithful 'T Hs Counſel would AY have 
Counſel been followed without Delay, if Giulio de 
dinal Cin. Medici, Cardinal, and Legate of Bologna, 
lie. whom the Pope had ſent thither to take 
upon him the Adminiſtration of Affairs 

in thoſe Parts, in ſo critical a Time, and 

to be a Moderator and Counſellor to the 
unexperienced Vouth of Lorenzo, had not 
been of a contrary Opinion. The Car- 
dinal was deeply concerned at the Diſ- 

grace which the Pope would incur from 

ſo weak and puſillanimous a Step; a Diſ- 

grace certainly greater than the Glory 

that Julius had obtained by acquiring 

ſuch conſiderable Dominions to the Church. 

He was moved alſo with Grief at the In- 

famy and Reproach that would be caſt 

on the Memory of his Legateſhip, on 
which he had no ſooner entered, it would 
be ſaid, than he gave up Bologna, the 


State into the Hands of its old Tyrants, 


W to their Revenge ſo great a 
Number 


principal City of the whole Eccleſiaſtic 


22 „ K e cM x) 
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declared againſt them in favour of che 32, 


Apoſtolic See. Induced by theſe juſt 
Motives he ſent ſome proper Perſons to 
the Pontiff, and by Reaſons and Intreaties 
prevailed on him to hearken to ſafer and 
more honourable Counſels. 


GTU ro, tho' of illegitimate Birth, 
had been promoted by Leo to the Car 


tificate, in which he followed the Exam- 
ple of Alexander VI. as to the Effect tho' 
not in the Manner. For Alexander, when 
he created his Son Czſar Borgia a Cardinal, 
proved by Witneſſes, who depoſed, what 


was true, that his Mother at the Time 


of his Procreation had àa Huſband, in- 
ferring from hence that, according to the 
Preſumption of the Laws, the Sbn ought 
to be eſteemed the Offspring of the Hus- 
band rather than of the Adulterer. + But 
in the Caſe of Giulio, the Witneſſes, 
preferring the Favour of Men before the 
Truth, depoſed that his Mother, who 
was a Virgin and not married when he 
was begotten, had obtained of his Father 

X 4 Giuliano 
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Number of the N obility, who had openly 4 ®- 


1. 


Cardinal 
Giulio il- 


dinalſhip in the firſt Months of his Pon- legitimate 
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4. P. Giuliano a Promiſe of Marriage before 
he admitted him to her Embraces. 


THesE new Events produced alſo ſome 


— Alteration in the Diſpoſition of the Vice. 


roy, who had not yet left Verona, on ac- 
count of the Difficulty of taking the 
Field without Money, and becauſe he 
expected a new Supply of Troops from 
Cæſar, who was arrived at Inſpruck, that 
he might leave, as Neceſſity required, 
ſufficient Garriſons in Verona and Breſcia. 
On theſe and other Pretences he began to 
excuſe his Inactivity, and to temporiſe in 
Expectation of the Succeſs of the Opera- 
tions in the Dutchy of Milan. 


THE Swiſs alſo were put in a Com- 
motion by this Turn of Affairs; for im- 
mediately after the Paſſage of the French 
they retired to Pinaruolo, tho' afterwards 
on Advice that the King had paſſed the 
Alps, and joined his Forces at Turn, they 
removed to Civas, which, becauſe the 
Inhabitants refuſed to give them Provi- 
fions, they took by Force and plundered, 

and afterwards did the fame at Vercelli, 
almoſt 
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rg. almoſt in the Eyes of the King, who 4. D- 
was at Turin; but at laſt they aſſembled, * , 
together at Novara, where thoſe who 

ne were not ſo extremely averſe to the French 


Savs/s at 
Nowara. 


Intereſt, taking Encouragement from the 
bad Situation of their Affairs, began to 
debate about coming to an Agreement 
with the King of France. 


m 
at N o the French Troops which came 
I, by the Way of Genoa, joining with Four 
Thouſand Foot, paid, at the Inſtances of 
Ottaviano Fregoſo, by the Genoeſe, took — 4 
Poſſeſſion firſt of the Town of Caſtellaccio, gainſt the 
and afterwards of Aleſſandria and Tortona, euch. 
in which Cities there was not a Soldier, 
and made themſelves Maſters of all the 
Country on this Side the Po. The King 
advanced to Vercelli, where he received 
the firſt Information that the Pope had 
declared againſt him, the Duke of Savoy 
henifying it to him in his Name. Tho 
the King was extremely concerned at this 
Declaration of the Pontiff, he did not 
however ſuffer his Judgment to give Way 
to his Indignation, but, that he might 
not exaſperate him, commanded by public 

Pro- 
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4. P. Proclamation, both in his Army ang 


1515. 


Diſorder- 
ly Beha- 


among the Troops that had taken Aly. 
aria, that none ſhould dare to moleſt o. 


in any manner inſult the Dominions of 
the Church. 


Tu E King after this reſted ſever 
Days at Vercelli, Waiting the Iſſue of ſome 


viour of Affairs under Negotiation with the Swi; 


the Swiſs. 


who treating without Intermiſſion ſeemed 
on the other Hand full of Inconſtancy 
and Confuſion. In Novara, taking Oc- 
caſion to be tumultuous becauſe the Mo. 
ney which the King of Aragon was obliged 
to pay them was not yet arrived, they fell 
upon the Commiſſaries of the Pope, and 
took away by Violence the Money that he 
had ſent them, and in the ſame Rage 
broke up from Novara with an Intention 


to return to their own Country; which 


was what many of them deſired, who, 
having already been three Months in Jah, 
and loaded with Money and Plunder, were 
willing to carry home the Riches which 
they had gained in Safety to their own 
Houſes. But they had hardly left Novara 
when the King of - s Money ar- 


rived, 
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rived, and tho at firſt they were ſo raſh 4. ®- 
xs to ſeize it, yet reflecting on the Shame — 
and Reproach that mult reſult from ſuch 
precipitous Reſolutions, they came in ſome 
Meaſure to themſelves, reſtored both that 
and the other Money, and were contented 
to have it orderly diſtributed among them 
by the Commiſſaries. After this they re- 
moved to Galera in Expectation of Twenty 
Thouſand more of their Countrymen, 
who were ſaid to be on their March, and 
Three Thouſand of them were arrived 
with the Cardinal of Sion, being deſigned 
to garriſon the City of Pavia. 


Tux King therefore, whoſe Hopes of 
an Accommodation with the $w:/s were 
much diminiſhed by ſo many Variations in 
their Conduct, marched. from Vercelli 
towards Milan, leaving at Vercelli, with 
the Duke of Savoy, the Baſtard his Bro- 
ther, Lautrech, and the General of Milan, 
to continue the Negotiations begun with 
the Swiſs, He left alſo the Caſtle of 
n Mara beſieged, the City having opened 
a its Gates to him at the Departure of the 
- Sw. The Caſtle, after a few Days 
, Battery, 
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A. D. 
1515. 
— — 


and afterwards to the Suburb of the Gate 
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Battery, ſurrendered on Condition «x 
Safety to the Lives and Effects of the 
Garriſon. The King afterwards, having 
Pavia ſurrendered to him, © paſſed the 
Tefino, and the fame Day Granjacops de 
Trivulzi with Part of the Troops extend. 
ed himſelf to San Cr:i/tofano near to Milan, 


of the Tefino, in Hopes that the City, 
which he knew to be very uneaſy under 
the Rapines and Exactions of the Sui 
and the Spaniards, and therefore defirous 
to return .under the French Government, 
and to have at preſent no Garriſon, would 
receive him within its Walls. But the 
Fear of the Swiſs had a mighty Influence 
on the People of Milan, and they had 
ſtill freſh in their Memories what they 
had ſuffered the laſt Vear, when, on the 
Retreat of the Swiſs to Novara, they 
made an Inſurrection in favour of the 
King of France. They reſolved therefore, 
tho they wiſhed the King Succeſs, to 
wait the Iſſue of the Enterpriſe, and ſent 
to Tr:vulzio to intreat him to advance no wit 
further. And the next Day they ſent he 


Ambaſſadors to the King, who was at glx 


Bu- 
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Bufalow, humbly to beſeech his Majeſty - 9 
to content himſelf with the Diſpoſition of * 
the People of Milan, who were moſt de- 

voted to his Crown, and ready to furniſh 

him with Proviſions, and not to inſiſt on 

à more manifeſt Declaration, which 

would be of no Service towards a Deciſion 

of the War, no more than it had been 

in their declaring themſelves laſt Year 

for his Predeceſſor, which had not in the 

leaſt promoted his Cauſe, but had done 

vaſt Prejudice to the City. They would 

have him go then in God's Name, and 
overcome his Enemies, aſſuring himſelf 

that when he came Maſter out of the Field 

the City of Milan would moſt readily 

receive him. The King, who was at 

firſt greatly incenſed againſt the Milaneſe a— 
for their Refuſal to receive Trivulzio, gave Milaneſe 
the Ambaſſadors a favourable Reception, accepted, == 
and anſwered that he was content to com- 
ply with their Deſires. 
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FROM Bufaloro the King proceeded 
with his Army to Biagraſſa, and while 
he ſtaid there the Duke of Savoy, after 
giving an Audience to Twenty Swiſs Am- 

| baſſadors 
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4. 82 baſſadors ſent to him at Vercelli, wem 
accompanied by the Baſtard and the other 
| Commiſſioners of the King, to Galera, 
and contracted a Peace with the Swrſ 
in the Name of the King on the following 
Articles Conditions: That there ſhould be a perpe- 
—_—_ tual Peace between the King and the 
the French Nation of the Sw/s during the Life of 
andSwi/s. the King, and Ten Years after his Death: 
That the Sw:/s and Griſons ſhould reſtore 
the Valleys which they had ſeized belong- 
ing to the Dutchy of Milan: That they 
ſhould diſcharge that State from the Obli- 
gation of paying them a yearly Penſion of 
Forty Thouſand Ducats: That the King 
ſhould grant to Maſſimiliano the Dutchy 
of Nemours, with a yearly Penſion of 
Twelve Thouſand Livres, the Command 
of Fifty Lances, and a Wife of the Blood 
royal: That he ſhould reſtore to the Swiſs 
the antient Penſion of Forty Thouſand 
Livres: That he ſhould beſtow three 
Months pay on all the $w:/s that were at 
preſent in Lombardy, or on their March 
 thither; and pay to the Cantons at con- 
venient Times Six Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns promiſed by the Treaty of Dijon, 
beſides 
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tefides Three Hundred Thouſand for the 4 D. 
Reſtitution of the Valleys ; and that the 
King ſhould conſtantly keep Four Thou- 
fnd Swiſs in his Pay. The Powers non; 
minated by common Conſent were the 
Pope, in caſe he reſtored Parma and 
Piacenza, the Emperor, the Duke of 
Savoy, and the Marquis of Monferrato. 

But no Mention was made of the Catholic 
King, the Yenetians, or any other Italian 


State. 


Bu T this Agreement was concluded Peace 
and broken off almoſt in one Day by the -1 221 
Arrival of a new Body of Swiſs *, who 
animated by their paſt Victories, and in 
Hopes of acquiring no leſs Riches than 
thoſe with which they ſaw their Com- 
panions loaded, were utterly averſe to a 
Peace, and to obſtruct it refuſed to reſtore 
the Valleys ; ſo that the firſt Swiſs being 
unable to repreſs the Ardor and Eagerneſs 
of the others, they removed their Camp, 
to the Number of Thirty-five Thouſand, 


to Moncia, in order to take up their 


Quarters 


Twenty Enfigns of Infantry commanded by Roftio, 
1 Man of great Authority. Giowie. 


ts, | 
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4. D. Quarters in the Suburbs of Milan, Albert 
0 > Petra, a famous General, with a Number 
of Enſigns, leaving them and taking their 
Rout homewards by the Way of Cum, 
which the King had purpoſely left open 
and unguarded“. 


THe Peace then being broken almoſt 
as ſoon as made, Affairs returned to their 
former difficult and doubtful Situation, and 
even in a much greater Degree by the Ap- 

Motions Proach of new Forces and new Armies to 
of the the Nutchy of Milan. For the Viceroy, 
and Ec- leaving Marc Antonio Colonna with an 
4 Hundred Men at Arms, Sixty light Horſe, 
| and Two Thouſand German Foot in Gar- 
riſon at Verona, and Twelve Hundred 
| Germans in Breſcia, was at laſt come to 
| encamp on the Po near Piacenza with 
| Seven Hundred Men at Arms, Six Hun- 
dred light Horſe, and Six Thouſand Foot, 
| and had laid a Bridge in Readineſs for 
paſſing the River. And that he might 
have no juſt Cauſe of Complaint Lorenz 


| de 
Above Ten Thouſand Men, commanded by Alberts 
Pietra and Giov. Deſpachio, Generals of the Berne/e, took 


their Way home by the Lago Maggiore and Domeſula. 
Giowio. 
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4 Medici, who had for many Days very &* 
— 


circumſpectly halted at Parma with his 
Army of Seven Hundred Men at Arms; 
Eight Hundred light Horſe, and Four 


Thouſand Foot, removed to Piacenza. 


But he had before, at the Requeſt of the 


Swiſs, while they were treating with the 
French, ſent Four Hundred light Horſe 
commanded by Mutto Colonna, and Lode- 
vico Count of Pitigliano, the firſt an Of- 
ficer of the Church, and the other of the 
Hhrentines, to ſerve them in collecting 


Proviſions ; and this he did not ſo much 
from a Deſire to aſſiſt the common Cauſe, 


as to give no Occaſion to the Si, if they 
came to an Accommodation with the King 


of France, to exclude the Pope from the 


Peace; 


Ox the other Side Bartolomeo d Abviand; 


who had given the King Hopes that he _ 
would keep the Spaniſh Army employed M —— . 


ſo as not to have it in their Power to hurt 

him, as ſoon as he was informed that the 

Viceroy had left Verona, took his March 

from the Poleſine of Rovigo, and paſſing 

the Adice, proceeded all along the Po, 
Vor. VI. 1 


with 
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A. D. with Nine Hundred Men at Arms, Four. 
8 teen Hundred light Horſe, Nine Thou- 
ſand Foot, and a ſuitable Train of Artil- 
lery, and was arrived with vaſt Expe- 
dition before the Walls of Cremona. Of 
this Swiftneſs, unuſual with the Generals 
of our Times, Mviano uſed to boaſt, and 
compare it to that of Claudius Nero, when 
he led a Part of the Army ordered to op- 

poſe A/drubal on the River Metauro*, 


Trxvs was the State of War not only 

Situation various, but confuſed and much entangled, 
. In the Neighbourhood of Milan, on one 
Side, was the King of France with an 

Army well provided with all Neceſſaries, 

and now removed to Marignano, in order 

to facilitate his Conjunction with Aluiam, 

and to obſtruct that of the Spaniſb and Ec- 
cleſiaſtie Troops with the Swiſs : On the 

other Side lay an Army of Thirty-five 
Thoufand S7/s, a Body of Infantry full of 
Fiercenefs, and hitherto in reſpect to the 
French invincible; the Viceroy on the Pu, 
near Piacenza, and on the. high Road to 
Lodi, 


3 * Livy, Dec. III. Lib. 7. and Plutarch in hls Life of 
| Hannibal. 
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River in order to join the Swyſs ; and i in ws 
Piacenza lay Lorenzo de Medici, _ 
the Troops of the Pope and the Florentznes, 
ready to join the Viceroy for the ſame Pur- 

e; Aluiano, an active and daring Com- 
mander, was encamped with the Venetian 
Army in the Cremonefe, almoſt ' on the 
Bank of the Po, in order to aſſiſt the King 
of Frange, either by joining him, or by 
diverting the Eccleſiaſtic and Spaniſh Ar- 
mies. The City of Logs, ſeated in the 


Middle at an equal Diſtance from Milan 


and Piacenza, was abandoned by all, but 
it had been firſt plundered by Renz9 da Cer: 
while he was in the Venetian Service. For 
that Officer, on occaſion of ſome Miſun- 
derſtanding between him and Alviano, had 
lately by Proteſtations, and in a manher 
by Threatenings, obtained of the Senate 
his Diſmiſſion, and had liſted himſelf with 
Two Hundred Men at Arms, and Two 
Hundred light Horſe, in the Service of the 
Pontiff; but not being able readily to get 
together all his Soldiers, becauſe the Ve- 
netians had prevented many of them from 
going out of Padbus where they were 

Y 2 quartered, 


Lodi, with a Bridge laid for paſſing the 4. D. 
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4. D. quartered, he was gone from Lodi in order 
d raiſe Recruits for filling up the Regi. 

ment with which he had been taken into 
Pay. | 


Bur the Cardinal of Sion, who, being 

before terrified by the Negotiations which 

his People held with the King of France, 

and by the wavering Diſpoſition of the 

City of Milan, had with a Thouſand 

Swiſs, and Part of the Troops of the 

Duke of Milan fled to Piacenza, and from 

thence proceeded to Cremona to preſs the 

Viceroy to advance forwards, took hi 

Way back from thence to Milan, before 

the French Army had obſtructed that 

Road, leaving ſome of his Soldiers, tho 

FRIES but few, to ſecure Lodi, who being alarmed 

doned to at the Advance of the King of France to 
theFrench Marignano abandoned that City. 


Pope ſe- WHILE the Viceroy lay on the Bank 


hs 9 "of the Po, and before Lorenzo de Media 
with the was advanced to Piacenza, his Soldiers 
King of intercepted Cintio ſent by the Pontiff b 


France. 


the King of France, and as there were 
found upon him Briefs and credential Let 
| 6 ters, 
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ters, though he immediately diſmiſſed the 
Meſſenger out of Reverence to the Perſon 


341 
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1515. 
— 


who had ſent him, he began ſtrongly to 


ſuſpect that the Hopes which had been 
given him that the Eccleſiaſtic Army was 
to paſs the Po in Conjunction with his 
own, were fruitleſs, and the rather be- 
cauſe about the ſame time he had learnt 
that Lorenzo de Medici had privately ſent 
one of his own Attendants to the ſame 
King. And he was not wrongly informed ; 

for Lorenzo, either from his own Motion, 
or by Command of the Pope, had ſent to 
excuſe himſelf to the King for leading an 
Army againſt him, on account of the 
Neceſſity he was under to obey the Pope, 


but that, as far as it was poſſible for him, 


without provoking the Indignation of his 
Uncle, or ſtaining his own Honour, he 
would do his utmoſt Endeavours to ſatisfy 
him, as it had always been, and was now 
more than ever, his Deſire, 


Bur as ſoon as Lorenzo arrived at 
Piacenza, there began between the Vice- | 
roy and him with others that aſſiſted 


Debate 
on paſſing 


in Council, a Debate whether it were beſtthe Po. 


1 „ 
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A. O. td pals the Po in Conjunction, in order th 


| 1515. 


ein the Swiſs, ſeyeral Reaſons offering 


Reaſons on each Side. Thoſe who were for paſ- 


for it. 


fing the River alledged that there was no 
Reaſon to diſſuade them from taking Poſ 
ſeſſion of Lodi, and that while they were 
Maſters of that Poſt, it would be difficult 
for Alviano to join the French Army, and 
practicable for themſelves to join the Swiſs, 
either by advancing towards Milan to ſeek 
them out, or by the Motion of the Swiß 


towards them; and if the French ſhould 


poſt themſelves, as it was reported to be 
their Deſign, or were already poſted, on 
the Road between Lodi and Milan, they 
would have at their Backs the joint Forces 


of their Enemies, which could not but be 


troubleſome and dangerous ; and perhaps 
too it might not be difficult to find a Way, 
though by a greater Compaſs, to join with 
the Swiſs : That this Reſolution would be 
of great Service, and even neceſſary to the 
Enterpriſe, both far removing from the 
Swiſs all Occaſions of entering on new 


Treaties of Agreement, and for augment- 


ing their Forces, of which they ſtood in 
Need againſt fo great an Army, and 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially with Horſe, of which they had 7 &s 
none; and beſides it was no more than * 


what was required from the Faith and 
Honour of the Pontiff and Catholic King, 
who were obliged to ſuccour the State of 
Milan, and had fo often profeſſed the 
Correſpondence of their Intentions to the 
Swiſs, who finding themſelves deceived, 
might from true and hearty Friends be- 
come moſt bitter Enemies ; and, laſtly, 
that the Intereſt of their own proper States 
required ſuch a Step, becauſe if the Sv] 
ſhould loſe the Battle, or make an Agree- 
ment with the King of France, there 
would be no Forces left in 7aly ſufficient 
to reſtrain that Prince from over-running 
the whole Eccleſiaſtic State to the very | 
Gates of Rome. 


On the other Side were offered ER 
Reaſons, and this chiefly, that it was not 


to be ſuppoſed that the King had not by Reaſons 
this time ſent Troops to take Poſſeſſion of againt it. 


Lodi, and if they ſhould find the French 
Maſters of that Place, it wonld be neceſ- 
fary for them to make a ſhameful Retreat, 


and, perhaps, not without Danger, ' ſince 
e they 


344 
4 % they might have at the ſame time the 
* On French and Venetians either in Front or 
Flank, and the Bridge could nat be re- 
paſſed without Time, and without ſome 
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Confuſion. Such a Riſque might indeed 
be run, if the Reward were worth the Dan- 
ger; but ſuppoſing that Ladi ſhould be 
abandoned to their Poſſeſſion, of what 
Service could it prove for promoting the 
Succeſs of the Undertaking? How could 
it be deemed practicable, while ſo potent 
an Army was poſted between Lodz and 
Milan, either for them to go and join the 
Swiſs, or for the Swiſs to come and join 
them ? Beſides, it might, perhaps, be a 
dangerous Step to entruſt the whole Force 
of the Pontiff and the Catholic King in 
the Hands of that raſh and unreaſonable 
People, a great Part of whom, they knew, 
had made Peace with the King of France, 
and there were great Contentions between 
theſe and the others who oppoſed it. 


AT laſt it was reſolved that the next 
Day both Armies ſhould with all Expe- 
dition, without any Baggage, paſs the Po, 
leaving good Garriſons in Parma and 

| Pacenza 
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Piacenza for Fear of the Venetian Army, 4. D. 
whoſe light Horſe had for ſeveral Days 1515. 


been ſcouring and plundering all over the 
Country. In agreeing to this Reſolution 


neither of the Parties, as it was then ge- Bale 3 
nerally thought, acted with Sincerity, each e 


thinking, by pretending a Willingneſs toch 


paſs, to transfer the Blame on the other, of each 


without putting himſelf in Danger. For 
the Viceroy entertaining a Jealouſy of the 
Meſſage of Cintio, and knowing with what 
Cunning and Artifice the Pope proceeded 
inhis Affairs, perſuaded himſelf that it was 
his Will that Lorenzo ſhould not proceed 
any further: And Lorenzo, conſidering 
how loth the Viceroy was to put his Army 
in the Power of Fortune, formed the 
ſame Judgment of others that they paſſed 
upon him. In the Afternoon the Spaniſh 
Troops began to paſs the Bridge, and were 
immediately to be followed by the Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Army; but by the Coming on of 
Night it being neceſſary to defer their 
Paſſage till the next Morning, they did 


not only not paſs at all, but the Viceroy 


returned with his Army on this Side the 
River, on Advice, brought by Four Hun- 
1 dred 


themſelves to be ſo far diſturbed as to loſe 
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4 D. dred light Horſe ſent out from bot 
Armies to obſerve the Motions of the Ene. 


mies, that an Hundred French Lances had 
entered Lodi, wherefore the Viceroy and 
Lorenzo returned to their firſt Quarters, 


while Alviano marched with his Army to 
Lodi. 


Tur King of France at this ſame Time 


removed his Camp from Marignano to 


San Donato three Miles from Milan, in 
which City the S. aſſembled their whole 
Force, where one Party of them abhor- 
ring a War, and the other as much averſe 
to a Peace, frequent Conſultations were 
held, and many Tumults happened among 
them. At laſt, when they were met to- 
gether in a full Aſſembly, the Cardinal of 
Sion, who was moſt ardent in his Ex- 
hortations to Perſeverance in the War, be- 


gan with moſt vehement and pathetic 


Words to ſtimulate them to delay no longer, 
but march out and attack the King of 
Prance that ſame Day, and not ftand fo 


much in Awe of the numerous Cavalry - 


and Artillery of the Enemy, or ſuffer 


the 


1 
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the Memory of the native Valour of the 4. O. 
Swiſs, and the Victories obtained over the 3 2 
French. © What, ſays Sion, have the Speech of 
People of our Nation undergone all this ain Car- 
Fatigue, expoſed themſelves to ſo many Sies to 
Dangers, and ſpilt ſo much Blood to loſe be 5% 
in one Day ſo vaſt a Stock of Glory, and 
leave ſo great Renown and Reputation 
to Enemies whom we have overthrown ? 

Are not theſe the ſame French who aſſiſted 
by us have obtained ſo many Victories, 
abandoned by us have been conſtantly 
overcome by every Adverſary? Are not 
theſe the ſame French who but laſt Year 
were, hy an inconſidetable Number of our 
Men, with ſo much Glory, defeated at 
Novara? Are they not the ſame Prench 
who, aſtoniſhed at our Valour, and con- 
founded at Reflections on their own 
ſhameful Cowardice, have ctied up to the 
Skies the Name of the Swiſs? A Name 
famous when we we were in Conjunction 
with them, but become more famous ſince 
we ſeparated from them ! Our Troops that 
fought at Novara had neither Cavalry nor 
Artillery, and expected a ſpeedy Rein- 
fe forcement ; and yet at the Perſuaſions of 
ne Mottino, 
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Moettino, that illuſtrious Ornament of the 
Helvetians, they valiantly attacked the 
Enemy in their Trenches, boldly advanced 


to ſeize their Cannon, routed them, and 
flew. their German Infantry till they had 


blunted their Weapons, and tired their 
Arms with the Slaughter. And can you 
think they will now have the Courage to 
expect the Charge of Forty Thouſand 
Swiſs, an Army ſtrong and reſolute enough 
to meet the Forces of the whole World 
united together in the Field ? They will 
fly, believe me, at the very Report of our 
Coming. 'They have not ventured to ap- 
proach ſo near Milan in Confidence of 


their own Valour, but in Hopes of your 


To what Purpoſe is our Arrival at Milan, 


Diviſions. The Perſon or Preſence of 
their King will not ſupport them, for out 
of Fear of endangering his Life or his State 
he' will be the firſt to conſult his own 
Safety, and induce the reſt to follow his 
Example. If you dare not attack them 
with this Army, that is, with the whole 
Strength of Swiſſerland, with what Forces 


can you ever hope to reſiſt them? For 


what End are we deſcended into Lombardy? 


if 
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if we thought we ſhould be afraid to 2 wy 
encounter with the Enemy? What 515. 


will become of the lofty Speeches, 
and fierce Menaces that we have been 
throwing out all this Year, when we boaſt- 
ed of a Defign to make a Deſcent into 
Burgundy, and when we rejoiced at the 
Agreement with the King of England, and 
at the Inclination of the Pontiff to confe- 
derate with the King of France, as 
imagining that the more the Powers were 
which united againſt the State of Milan, 
the more Glory we ſhould acquire in de- 
fending it? It would have been better for 
us not to have obtained ſuch noble Vic- 
tories for theſe Years paſt, and not to have 


driven the French out of Italy, but to have 


reſted ſatisfied within the Bounds of our 
antient Renown, rather than afterwards 
with one Conſent to deceive the Ex- 
pectations ofall the World by betraying ſuch 
baſe Cowardice. This Day will all Men 
judge whether the Victory of Novara were 


owing to our Bravery or to Fortune. If we 


ſhew ourſelves afraid of the Enemy, it will 
be univerſally aſcribed either to Chance or 
Temerity; if we exert the ſame Reſolution, 


every 
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4. D. every one will confeſs that we are indebted 
1515. 
—— 


for it only to our own Valour, and having, 
as no doubt we ſhall have, the ſame Suec- 
ceſs, we ſhall not only be the Terror of 
the preſent Age, but alſo had in Veneration 
by Poſterity, whoſe Judgment and Praiſes 
will exalt the Name of the Swrſs above 
that of the Romans, of whom we do not 
read that they ſhewed ſuch Undauntedneſs, 
or obtained any Victory with ſo much Va- 
lour, or ever without Neceſſity choſe to 
fight againſt Enemies under ſuch great 
Diſadvantages. Of us they will find it 
recorded that we fought a Battle near No- 
vara, where with few Troops, without 
Artillery, without Cavalry, we put to 
Flight a mighty Army, furniſhed with all 
Manner of Proviſions, and commanded by 
two famous Generals, one without Doubt 
the beſt in all France, and the other the 
beſt in all Zaly. They will read alſo the 
Battle at San Donato, fought with the 
ſame Difficulties on our Side, againſt the 


King of France in Perſon, and againſt fo 
great a Number of German Infantry, who, 


the more numerous they are, will fall the 
more acceptable Sacrifice to our Hatred; 
make 
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ſectually deter them from raſhly pretend- 
ing to rival the Arms of the S.. It is 
not certain, but on the contrary, from many 
Difficulties appears even impoſſible, that 
we ſhall be joined by the Viceroy or the 
Troops of the Church ; and therefore to 
what Purpoſe is it to expect them? Nor 
is their Preſence neceflary; nay we 
ought rather to be pleaſed at ſuch a Diſ- 
appointment, for now all the Honour will 
be ours, and the vaſtly rich Spoils and 
Plunder of the Enemy's Camp will be all 
our own. Motteno would not ſuffer the 
Glory to be communicated even to our- 
ſelves, much leſs to others. And ſhall we 
be ſo baſe-minded, and ſet ſo low a Price 
upon our Valour, as, even ſuppoſing it poſ- 
ſible for us to join them, to be willing to 
wait in order to be Sharers in ſo great a 
Profufion of Honours and Praiſes with 
Strangers? Neither the Fame of the Sw1ſs, 
nor the State of Affairs require any further 


„Delay or Conſultation: It is now neceſſary 
that we ſhould be on our March, now, 


; now is the Time to haſten and attack the 
ö Enemy. 


nake it ſo much the eaſier for us to ruin 4. P. 
fr ever their Military, and the more ef. 
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Enemy. Let Cowards conſult, why 


| . tlink not of encountering with Dangers, 


but of ſecuring themſelves by Flight ; but 
it is the Part of a fierce and warlike Na- 
tion, ſuch as ours, to preſent themſelves 
before their Enemies as ſoon as they can 
get a Sight of them. Go to, then, with 
the Help of God, who with juſt Hatred 
purſues the Pride of the French, with 
your uſual Animoſity take your Pikes, 
and beat your Drums, and let us march 
without loſing a Moment, and haſten to 
try the utmoſt Force of our Weapons, 
and fatiate our Hatred with the Blood of 
thoſe whoſe Pride renders them a Nui- 
ſance, and their Cowardice a Prey to all 


Mankind.“ 


InNciTED by this Speech the Swi 
immediately took their Arms in a Fury, 


and as ſoon as they were got out at the 


Roman Gate drew up in Order, and tho 


there remained not much of Daylight ſet 


forwards on their March towards the 


French with ſo much Alacrity, and ſuch 
Shouting, that one who knew no better 


would have taken it for certain that they 
5 ID had 
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had already obtained ſome very notable 
Victory. The Officers ſtimulated the 
Soldiers to quicken their March, and the 
Soldiers deſired their Officers not to forget 
to give the Signal of Battle as ſoon as ever 
they were approached to the Camp of the 
Enemy; for they were determined to 
ſtrew the Field with Carcaſes, and in- 
tended that Day to extinguiſh the very 
Name of the German Infantry; and e- 
ſpecially of thoſe Troops which prognoſti- 
cating their own Death carried by way of 
Diſtinction black Enſigns. In this fierce 
and reſolute Diſpoſition they approached 
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Battle of 
Marigna- 


the French Camp, and but two Hours *. 


before Night began the Battle. They 


attacked the Artillery and Entrenchments 


with ſuch Fury and Violence, that they 
entered the Trenches almoſt as ſoon as 
they arrived, and broke and diſperſed the 
firſt Battalions that oppoſed them, and 
made themſelves Maſters of Part of the 
Artillery. But the French Cavalry ad- 
great Part of the Army, 
with the King himſelf, ſurrounded by a 
valiant Squadron of Gentlemen, the Ardor 
of their Fury was in ſome meaſure re- 

Vor. VI. 2 preſſed, 
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4. —— preſſed, and there began a very terrible 
SE Battle, attended with various Events, but 


very deſtructive to the French Men at 
Arms, who were forced to give Way, 
This Fight laſted till four Hours after 
Night, in which ſome of the French 


general Officers were killed on the Spot, 


and the King himſelf received many 


Thruſts of Pikes. By this Time both 


Parties were fo tired that they could no 
longer hold their Weapons in their Hands, 
and ſeparated from one another without 
Beat of Drum, or Orders from their 
Officers, the Swiſs betaking themſchves 


to their Reſt in the Field of Battle, and 


neither Party moleſting the other, but 
expecting, as it were by a tacit Truce, 


the next Daylight. But the firſt Attack 


proving ſo ſucceſsful to the Si, for 
whom by the Care of the Cardinal a Con- 
voy of Proviftons and Refreſhments from 
Milan arrived while they were taking their 
Repoſe, Expreſſes were diſpatched to all 
Parts of Laly with Advices that the Ss 


Had put the Army of their Enemies to 


Flight. The King was not idle during 


the Remainder of 'the Night, but being 
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ſenſible of the Greatneſs of the Danger 4 . 
took care to draw off his Artillery into 


proper Places and in due Order, and em- 
ployed himſelf in ranging his German and 


' Gaſcomn Infantry in juſt Battalions, and 


his Cavalry in Squadrons. When Day- 
light appeared the Swzſs, deſpiſing not 
only the French Army but all the Forces 
of Laly united together, renewed their 
Attack with the ſame Rage and Impetuo- 
ſity, and with great Temerity. They 
were valiantly received by their Enemies, 
but with more Policy, and in better Or- 
der, for on one Side they were galled by 
the Cannon, on the other by the Arrows 
of the Gaſcons, and at the ſame time 
charged by the Horſe, ſo that they ſuffer- 
ed in Front and on both Flanks. And 
at Sunriſe, when the Fight was cloſeſt 
and fierceſt, and Circumſtances reduced 
to an Extremity of Labour and Danger, 
Alviano, who, on the Arrival of an Ex- 
preſs from the King over Night, had im- 
medately put himſelf in Motion with the 
light Horſe and the moſt expeditious Part 
of His Army, the reſt following Body after 
Body, arrived on a ſudden, and fell with 
2 2 great 
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great Fury on the Rear of the Swiſs, 


ono, tho they ſtill maintained the F ight 


Sui 


defeated. 


with the greateſt Boldneſs and Valour, 
yet finding ſo vigorous a Reſiſtance, and 
from the Arrival of the Venetian Army 
deſpairing of the Victory, ſeveral Hours 
after Sunriſe ſounded a Retreat, and put- 

ting their Shoulders to the Artillery which 
they had brought with them, turned their 
Battalions, and conſtantly keeping their 
uſual Order marched with a ſlow Pace 
towards Milan, to the great Aſtoniſhment 
of the Frencb, of whom not a Man in 
all the Army, either among their Foot or 
Horſe, durſt venture to purſue them; 
only two of their Companies, who had 
fled into a Country Seat, were burnt in it 
by the Venetian light Horſe. The reſt of 
their Army retired in perfect Order, and 
retaining the ſame Fierceneſs in their 
Countenances, and in their Eyes, return- 
ed to Milan, leaving behind them in the 
Ditches, as ſome ſay, fifteen Pieces of 
heavy Cannon, which they had taken 


from the French in the firſt Attack, for 


Want of Conveniences to bring them 
qe | | 50 
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I T is univerſally agreed that a fiercer 
and more terrible Battle had not been 


357 
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ns 


fought in Taly for very many Years ; for, 


by the Fury with which the Sw/s began 


the Attack, and afterwards by the Miſtakes 


through the Darkneſs of the Night, the 
Arrangement of the whole Army being 


diſordered, and the Combatants mingling 
in Confufion without Command or Signal, 
every Event was left entirely to the Diſ- 
poſal of Fortune. The King himſelf was 
often in Danger, and was more indebted 
for his Preſervation to his own proper 
Valour, and to Chance, than to the 
Aſſiſtance of his Attendants, by whom 


he was frequently in the Confuſion of the 


Battle, and the Darkneſs of the Night, 
abandoned. Hence Tr:vulzio, a General 
who had ſeen ſo many Events, proteſted 
that this was a Battle not of Men but of 
Giants, and that of. Eighteen Battles in 
which he had been preſent, every one of 
them, in Compariſon of this, was but a 
Battle of little Children, 
doubted that, had it not been for the 
Aſſiſtance of the Artillery, the Victory 

L' 3 would 


Saying of 
Tri. LA. ⁊io 
on the 
Battle. 


And it is not 
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2 _ would have been gained by the Swiſs, 

ho having entered the French Entrench- 
ments at the firſt Attack, and afterwards 
made themſelves Maſters of moſt Part of 
their Artillery, had always gained Ground. 
Beſides, the Coming of Aluiano was of 
no ſmall Importance, fince his Arrival at 
a Time while the Victory was yet dubious 
put Spirits in the French, and Terror in 
the Swiſs, who imagined” that he had 
brought with him the whole Venetian 
Army. 


Number T HE Number of the Dead, if ever it 
of Killed. were uncertain in any Battle, as it is al- 
moſt in all, was very uncertain in this, 
People varying in their Accounts, ſome 

out of Paſſion, others through Ignorance. 

Some make the Loſs of the Sw:/ſs amount 

to above Fourteen Thouſand, others will 

have it but Ten Thouſand, others again 

more moderate make it but Eight Thou- 

ſand, and there are not wanting ſome 

who reduce it ſo low as Three Thouſand, 

all of the vulgar Sort, and of Names 
obſcure. But of the French were killed 

in the Battle of the Night Francis Brother 

to 
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to the Duke of Bourbon, Imbercourt, San- 4: P. 


1515. 


cerre, the Prince of Tallemont Son to 


Tremouille, Boyſi Nephew to the late Car- 
dinal of Rouen, Count Saſſart, Chatelarth 
of Savoy, Buſſi d Amboyſe, and Mouy, 
Enfign of the King's Gens d' Arms, 
Perſons all diſtinguiſhed by their Nobility 
and great Eſtates, or for their honourable 
Poſts in the Army. The Number of the 
Killed is for the Reaſons before aſſigned 
variouſly reckoned, ſome making it Six 
Thouſand, others reducing it to Three 
Thouſand, among whom were ſome 
Officers of the German Infantry. 


AFTER the Swiſs were retired to Milan 


they fell into very great Diſagreement 


whether it were beſt to enter into a Con- 
vention with the King of France, or ſtay 
there for the — of the City. Thoſe 
Officers who had before ſollicited an 
Agreement, being willing to alledge ſome 
leſs diſhonourable Reaſon for their De- 
parture, demanded their Pay of Maſſimi- 
hano Sforza, who, it was very manifeſt, 
had no Money to ſpare; and the next 
Day afterwards all the Sw:/s Troops, at 

Z 4 the 
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4. D. the Perſuaſions of Roft their Captain 
L225 General, ſet out on their March home. 
| Swiſs re. Wards by the Way of Como, giving Hopes 
turn home to the Duke that they would ſoon re- 


turn to the Relief of the Caſtle, in which 


was left a Garriſon of Fifteen Hundred 
Swiſs and Five Hundred Talian Foot. 
With theſe Hopes Maſſimiliano Sforza, 
accompanied by Giovanni da Gonzaga, 
and Girolamo Morone, with ſome other 
Milaneſe Noblemen, betook himſelf to 
the Caſtle, after giving his Conſent, tho' 
not without Difficulty, that Pranceſco 
Duke of Bari, his Brother, might retire 
into Germany, while the Cardinal of Sion 
went to wait upon Czfar to ſollicit Suc- 
cours, promiſing to return within a few 


City of Days. The City of Milan being thus ' 


222 left without any Garriſon ſurrendered to 
theFrench. the King of France, and agreed to pay a 
very large Sum of Money *; but he re- 
fuſed to enter the Place while the Caſtle 
was in the Hands of the Enemy, as if 


it were unworthy of a King to make his 


Entry into a Town that was not wholly 


at his Devotion. In the mean time he 
| ordered 
_ ® 300,000 Crowns at three Payments. Giovio. 
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three Days ſucceſſively in the Place where 
he had obtained the Victory; the firſt to 
return Thanks to God for his Succeſs, 
the Second to pray for the Souls of thoſe 
that were killed in the Battle, and the 
laſt to beſeech God to grant a Peace ; and 
on the ſame Spot he cauſed a Chapel to 
be erected for a perpetual Memorial. All 
the Towns and Fortreſſes of the Dutchy 
of Milan followed the Fortune of the 
Victory, except the Caſtles of Cremona 
and Milan, the Siege of which laſt was 
committed to the Direction of Pietro 
Navarra, who, to the Admiration of all 
Men, tho' the Caſtle was very ſtrong, 


for its Defence, and had a Garriſon of 


reduce it within a Month. 


le 

if Victory of the French, ſtayed a few Days 
is in his old Quarters, more out of Neceſſity 
3 than Choice, becauſe it was difficult for 
e him to put his Army in Motion without 
d Money. At len 8th, receiving a certain 


- Quantity, 


Two Thouſand good Soldiers, engaged to 
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ordered ſolemn Maſſes to be celebrated for 4. D. 
1518. 
515 


abundantly ſupplied with all Neceſſaries 


THe Viceroy, on the News of the 


— z — — 


. 
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4. D. Quantity, and borrowing Six Thouſand 
1815. Ducats of Lorenzo de Meazct, he decamped, 
and retired to Pontenuro, with an Intention 
to march for the Kingdom of Naphe,, 
For though the Pontiff, on Advice of the 
unfortunate Event, had at firſt made the 
Public believe that he intended to imitate 
the Conſtancy of his Predeceſſor, the Am- 
baſſadors of the Allies encouraging him to 
reſolve on ſnewing his Face to Fortune, 
and endeavour by all means to keep the 
Swiſs in a good Diſpoſition, or if they 
proved inconſtant to ſupply their Places 
with hired German Infantry, yet on a ſe- 
rious Review it appeared to him that no 
— Proviſions for his Safety could be made 
prehen- with that Speed which his Danger re- 
— quired, and that the firſt Blow was likely 
do fall upon himſelf. For though the 
Reverence of the Church might induce 
the King of France to abſtain from moleſt- 
ing the Eccleſiaſtic State, yet he did not 
believe it ſufficient to reſtrain him from at- 
tacking Parma and Piacenza as Members 
of the Dutchy of Milan, or from molelt- - 
ing the State of Florence, in which Affi 
all Regard ceaſed, and yet the Pope would 
el 8 ä 
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think himſelf as much injured as if an At- P. 


tack had been made upon the State of the 
Church. Nor indeed were his Appre- 
henſions groundleſs, for the King had or- 
dered a Bridge to be laid over the Po 
near Pavia for paſſing Troops to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma and Piacenza, and after 
the Acquiſition of theſe Cities, if the Pope 
ſtill continued averſe to embrace the King's 
Friendſhip, the Forces were intended to 
proceed by the Way of Pontremoli to Tuſ- 
cany, and attempt to drive the Medici out 
of Florence, 


Bur by this Time the Pope had given 
Commiſſion to the Duke of Savey, and 


1515. 
— 


the Biſhop of Tricarico, his Nuncio, to enter 


into a Treaty with the King of France, who 
being ſtill ſuſpicious of new Confederacies 


againſt him, and inclined to the Reverence 


of the Apoſtolic See by the Terror which 
the Perſecutions of Julius had excited in 
the whole Kingdom of France, was very 


Pope en- 


deſirous of an Agreement. A Confede=ters into 


racy therefore was ſoon concluded between 


an Al- 
liance 


them for the Defence of the States of Lah; with be 


and particularly it was ſtipulated that the Hel 4 


King 


race. 
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| * D. Kids ſhould take into his Protection the 
| Perſon of the Pontiff, the State of the 
| ; Church, Giuliano, Lorenzo de Medici, and 
Il -. - the State of Florence ; ſhould grant a Lord- 
ſhip in France and a Penſion to Giuliano 
| and to Lorenzo, with the Command of 
fifty Lances ; and conſent that the Phntiff 
ſhould grant free Paſſage through the State 
of the Church to the Viceroy on his Re- 
turn with his Army into the Kingdom of 
Naples : That the Pope ſhould be obliged 
to recall his Troops from Verona, and 
from the Aſſiſtance of Czſar againſt the 
Venetians; that he ſhould reſtore to. the 
King the Cities of Parma and Piacenta, 
in Compenſation of which the Dutchy of 
| Milan ſhould be bound to take all its Salt 
| from Cervia, which was computed to be 
| very berieficial to the Church, and had 
| lately been ſtipulated by the Pope in his 
[ Confederacy with the Duke of Milan: 
| That it ſhould be referred to the Arbi- 
| tration of the Duke of Savoy whether the 
Florentines had violated the Confederacy 
made with King Lewis, and in Caſe of 
any Violation the Duke was to declare the 
Penalty. This Article the King ſaid he 
inſiſted 
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inſiſted on more for the Sake of his Ho- 4. D. 
nour than for any other Reaſon. | a 1515. 


Taz Treaty being concluded Tricarico - 
immediately ſet out Poſt for Rome, to per- 
ſuade the Pontiff to ratify it : And Lorenzo, 
that he might the ſooner be rid of the 
Viceroy, withdrew the Troops he had in 
Piacenza to Parma and Reggio, and he 
himſelf waited on the King, to recommend 
himſelf to his Favour, and to perſuade 
him, according to the artful Inſtructions 
of his Uncle, that he deſired in all Events 
to depend only on his royal Protection. 


Tu E Pope was not without Difficulty | 
induced to ratify the Peace, for it grieved | 
him very much to part with Parma and | 
Piacenza, and he would willingly have 
waited till he had firſt known the Reſolu- 
tion of the S0iſs. The Diet of that Na- 
tion was aſſembled at Zurich, the princi- 
pal of all the Helvetic Cantons, and the 
greateſt Enemy to the French, where they 
treated about ſuccoufing the Caſtle of 
Milan ; though they had abandoned the 
Valleys and the Towns of Bellinzone and 

Lugarna, 
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Lugarna, but not the Caſtles, yet thy 


King, on the Payment of Six Thouſand 
Crowns to the Governor, had gotten Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Caſtle of Lagarna; but the 
Grajons had not as yet abandoned Chia- 
peana. Tricarico, however, at laſt repre- 
ſenting to his Holineſs that it was to be 
feared the King would without Delay at- 
tack Parma and Piacenza, and ſend 


Troops into Tuſcany, and magnifying the 


Loſs of the Si in the Battle, he was 


Pope rati- content to ratify, but with theſe Qualifi- 


Peace 


I with Re. 


— cations and Reſtrictions: That neither he 


himſelf nor his Agents for him ſhould be 


ons. pound to make a formal Ceſſion of Parma 


and Piacenza, but only leave them eva- 
cuated of his Troops and civil Officers for 
the King to take Poſſeſſion of them; that 
the Pontiff hould not be bound to with- 
draw. his Troops from Verona, becauſe he 
was not willing to do ſuch an Injury to 

Czfar, but he ſecretly promiſed to recall 
them on the firſt convenient Opportunity; 
and that the Florentines ſhould be abſolved 


from any pretended, Contravention of the 


League. In this Agreement it was alſo 
provided that the King ſhould not take 


under 
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under his Protection any Feudatary 


367 


or Sub- 4. D. 


of the State of the Church, and 


ſhould not only not obſtruct the Pope, as 

their ſupreme Lord, in proceeding againſt 
them, and chaſtiſing them, but ſhould 
alſo be obliged, when ſollicited, to aſſiſt 
him for that Purpoſe. Mention was alfo 
made of an Interview between the Pope 
and the King in ſome convenient Place , 
which was propoſed by Francis, but defired 
by both Parties; by the King, for the 
better Eſtabliſhment of this newly con- 
trated Friendſhip, for ſecuring the States 
of his Friends in Taly, and becauſe he was 


in Hopes by his Preſence, and by his Of- 


fers of large Eſtates to the Pontiff s Bro- 
ther and Nephew, to obtain his Conſent 
for attacking, as he moſt ardently deſired, 
the Kingdom of Naples; by the Pope, 
with a View, by this officious Conde- 
ſcenſion, to entertain the King, while he 
was in his Proſperity, after his engaging 
Manner, by which he was moſt excel- 
lently qualified for winning upon the 
Hearts of Men. Many, however, con- 
demned ſuch a Reſolution as unworthy of 
the Myeſty of the Pontificate, judging it 
more 


Milan 
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4. D. more proper for 'the King, if he wanted 


1515. 


ſuch an Interview, to come and ſeek it of 
the Pope at Rome. But his Holineſs al- 
ledged in Excuſe that he condeſcended in 
this Manner from a Deſire to induce the 
King to forbear moleſting the Kingdom of 
Naples during the Life of the Catholic 
King, which, on account of an Indiſpo- 
fition of Body, under which he had la- 
boured above a Year, it was —_ 
could not be long. . | 


Caftle or has the mean time Pietro Navarra was 


fieged. 


be- buſily employed in beſieging the Caſtle of 


Milan, and having made himſelf Maſter 
of a Caſemate in the Ditch of the Caſtle on 
the Flank towards the Gate of Como, and 
with Engines for Battery and Fences of 
Beams*, made his Approaches to the Ditch 
and to the Wall of the Caſtle, he worked 
at a Mine in that Place, and having ruined 
the Defences, - he ſet about ſeveral other 
Mines, and with large Chiſſels cut off 2 
great Piece of the Wall on the Flank of 


the - 


Orig. Gatti e Travate, the firſt a warlike Intra- 
ment with ſeveral Claws or Prongs for looſening and pul. 


ling out the Stones of the Wall, the other a Defence for 


covering the Workmen. 
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the Caſtle, which he ſupported with Props, 2 = 
in order to make it fall at the ſame Time 2 * 
that he ſet Fire to the Mines. But tho 
theſe Contrivances were not, in the Opi- 
nion of many, ſufficient to reduee the 
Place without much Time and Difficulty, 
and certain Advice was received that the 
wie, according to the Reſolution taken 
in the Diet of Zurich, were preparing to 
relieve it, yet by virtue of a Treaty com- 
menced between Giovanni da Gonguga, a 
General of the Duke of Milan, who was 
in the Caſtle, and the Duke of Bourbon 
his Kinſman, and afterwards carried on 
with the Duke of Boum bon by Girolamo Mo- 
rune in concert with two Sti Officers 
in the Caſtle, to the great Surpriſe of all g fen. 
the World, a Capitulation was concluded dered. 
on the fourth of Ocfober. Girolamo Mo- 
rome was highly blamed on this Occaſion 
for having, either out of too much Timi- 
dity, or too little Faithfulneſs, perſuaded | 
the Duke, with whom he had a very | 
great Authority, to this Agreement; but | 
he excuſed himſelf on account of a Quar- | 
rel that broke out between the Tg and 
{ahan Infantry in Garriſon. ue 

Vox. VI. A a By 
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5 Bi Y thi Conditions of 4 this — 

Articles tion Maſſimiliano Sforza was immediately 

of the to deliver up to the King of France the 

— Caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and to 
make over to him all the Rights which 
he had to the State of Milan: On this 


Conſideration it was agreed that he ſhould 4 
receive of the King a certain Sum of 0 
Money to diſcharge his Debts, and might 0 
retire into France, where the King was to Jr 
allow bim a yearly Penſion of Thirty , 
Thouſand Ducats, or uſe his Intereſt that alt 
he ſhould be created a Cardinal with the C: 
like Revenue: That the King ſhould oe 
pardon Galazzo Viſconti and certain M 
other Noblemen of the Dutchy of Milan H 
who had been zealous in the Intereſt of 
Maſſimilians: That he ſhould give the 
Swiſs who were in the Caſtle Six Thou- * 
ſand Crowns: That he ſhould confirm to Ki 


Giovanni da Gonzaga thoſe Eſtates which 2 
the Duke had given to him in the Mzlaneſe, for 
and ſettle a Penſion on him; and ſhould ble 
alſo confirm to Morone his patrimonial cot 
Eftates, and thoſe which were beſtowed rec 
on bin by the * with the Offices bor 


-that 
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that he held, and ſhould conſtitute hini 4 D. 


= Maſter of Requeſts of the Court of France. Sa 
y On this Agreement Maſimiliano, other 

e wiſe Moro after his Father's Name, came 

0 out of the Caſtle, and ſet out directly for 

h France, faying at his Departure that he 

ls was delivered from the Bondage of the 

Id Sto e, the Abuſes of Ceſar, and the 

of Cheats of the Spaniardri. Every one 

at however praiſed Fortune more for her 

* Juſtice in ſpeedily depoſing from ſo high 

y 2 Station, than for her Blindneſs in ex- 

Un alting to it, a Man who, from his Want of 

de Capacity, the Extravagance of his Senti- 

Id ments, and the extreme Sordidneſs of his 8 
an Manners, was unworthy of any Poſt * | 

gi Honour or Greatneſs. : 

0 1 10 

he Bu T before the Caſtle of Milan was 

A ſarrendered came Ambaſſadors to the /netion 
to Embaſſy 


King Antonio Grimano, Domenico Trivi= io the 


ch Jano, Giorgio Cornaro, and Andrea Grittt, — of 
2 four of the principal and moſt honoura- 1 
Id ble Members of the Venetian Senate; to 

ial "WY congratulate him on his Victory, and to 


ed requeſt his Affiſtance, to which he was 
ES bound by the Articles of the Confederacy, 
lat A a 2 in 
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4. P. in the Recovery of their Towns: An 
23 — 2 Enterpriſe which had no other Obſtruction 


but from the Forces of Cæſar, and thoſe 
auxiliary Troops of the Pope which 
were with Marc Antonio Colonna in Verona; 
for the Viceroy, after leaving the Terri- 
tory of Piacenza, and then halting ſome 
time in the Modeneſe, to ſee whether the 
Pope would ratify the Agreement he had 
made with the King of France, as ſoon 
as he was certified of the Ratification, 
proceeded on his March through Romagna 
for Naples. | 


Tur King readily ordered to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Veneliaus the Baſtard 
of Savoy and Terdoro da Trivulzio, with 
Seven Hundred Lances and Seven Thou- 


ſand Foot; but while they delayed their 


Mlarch, either in Expectation of the Suc- 
| . ceſs. of the Enterpriſe on the Caſtle of 


Milan, or becauſe the King defigned theſe 


ſame Troops for the Siege of the Caſtle 
of Cremona, Aluiano, who was not per- 


mitted by the Venetians to follow the 
Viceroy, becauſe they were deſirous to 
recover, if it were poſſible, Breſcia and 


Verona 


9 ? 
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yerona without the Aſſiſtance of others, 4. D. 


marched with the Army towards Breſcia. 
But the Garriſon being juſt before rein- 
forced with One Thouſand German Foot, 
Bergamo having ſeveral Days before ſur- 
rendered to the Venetians, he reſolved to 
march firſt and lay Siege to Verona, as 
not ſo well fortified, and for the greater 
Conveniency of Proviſions, and becauſe 
if Verona were taken, Breſcia remaining 
alone, and difficult, on account of its 
Situation, to be ſuccoured from Germany, 
would fall an eaſy Conqueſt. But this 
Undertaking was retarded from an Appre- 
henſion that the Viceroy and the Troops 
of the Pope, which were in the Terri- 


tories of Reggio and Modena, would paſs 


the Po at Ofza in order to relieve Verona; 
all Fears of which. now vaniſhing at the 
Departure of the Viceroy, a new Obſtacle 
aroſe from the Sickneſs of Alviano, who 
was taken ill at Gedi in the Breſcian, and 


departed this Life in the Beginning of Death and 
Character 
of Alvia- 
ly regretted by the Venetians, but much a ou 


October under Sixty Years of Age, mighti- 


more by his Soldiers, who, not knowing 
how to fatisfy themſelves with his Re- 
Aa 3 membrance, 


1577. 
2 
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4. D. membrance, kept his Body — Me 


Days in the Army, carrying it about with 
them wherever they marched with ex- 
traordinary Pomp; and when it was aſter- 
wards to be conveyed to Venice, Teadirs 
Trivulzio would not ſuffer a Paſs to be 
demanded, as many had propoſed, of 
Marc Antonio Colonna for its free Paſlage 
through the Yeroneſe, ſaying, it was not 
fit that a Man who was never afraid of 
Enemies in his Lifetime ſhould give any 
Sign that he feared them after his Death. 
He was interred by public Decree with 
extraordinary Marks of Honour in &. 
Stephen's Church at Venice, where his 
Monument 1s ſtill to be. ſeen, and the 
funeral Oration was made by Andrea Na- 
vagiero, a young Venetian Nobleman of 
great Eloquence. Aluiano was by every 
one acknowledged to be a General of vaſt 
Boldneſs and Courage, and one who exe- 
cuted his Reſolutions with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition; but, either through the Malice 
of Fortune, or, as many were of Opinion, 


becauſe he was raſh and precipitous in 
taking his Meaſures, was frequently de- 


feated by his Enemies, and perhaps, what 
is 
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is more, where he was Commander in 
chief never obtained a Victor. 


O x the Death of Alvians the Kang, at 


375 
4. D. 
1815. 


Frivulxio 


the Requeſt of the V. enetians, granted General 


Leave to Trivulzio to take upon him the 
Command of their Army. They deſired 
him for their General on account of his 
Skill and Reputation in military Diſcipline, 
and becauſe, from their common Inclina- 
tion to the Faction of the Guelfs, there 


had been always a good Correſpondence 


and mutual Benevolence maintained be- 
tween him and that Republic. While 
the new General was proceeding to the 
Army the Troops of the Venetiuns took 


of the 
J enetians 5 


Peſcbiera, after they had firſt routed Three 


Hundred Spaniſih Foot, and ſome Horſe 


that were coming to relieve it; they next 
recovered Aſola and Lona, which were 
abandoned by the Marquis of Mantoug. 


O the Arrival of Trzvu/z10 the Army, 
at the Inſtances of the Senate, laid Siege 
to Breſcia, tho' it appeared to him very 
difficult to be taken without the Aſſiſtance 
of the French, for the Town was ſtrong, 

Aa 4 and 
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4. D. and had Two Thouſand German and 
we Spaniſh Foot in Garrifon, a very conſidera- 
ble Number of the Guelfs had been forced 

to leave the Place, the Winter was juſt at 

Hand, and the Seaſon ſeemed much dif. 

Breſcia poſed to Rains. The General was not 
—_— deceived in his Judgment of the Eyent 
Femctians, Of the ' Undertaking ; for after they had 
begun to play on the Walls from a Battery 
planted. on the Ditch at the Side whence 

the Rivulet Garzetta takes its Courſe, the 
Garriſon, which made frequent Sallies, 

took once an Opportunity to march out 

to the Number of Fifteen Hundred Ger- 

man and Spaniſh Foot in order to attack 

the Guard of the Artillery, for which 
Service were appointed One Hundred Men 

at Arms, and Six Thouſand Foot, and 
charged them ſo vigorouſly, while others 

of the Beſieged, who were diſpoſed along 

the Walls for that Purpoſe, with their ſmall 

Arms kept a continual Fire, that they 

eaſily put them to Flight, tho' Gian 

Pagolo Manfrone with Thirty Men at 

Arms for ſome time ſuſtained their Fury. 

They killed about Two Hundred Foot, 

ſet Fire to the Powder, and brought off 

| Ten 
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Ten Pieces of Cannon into Breſcia. On 4. U. 


this Diſaſter Tr:1vulz70 thought fit to re- 
move the Army to a greater Diſtance from 


1515. 
— — 


the Town, in Expectation of the French, | 


and retired to Coccai twelve Miles from 
that City, the Venetians in the mean 
time taking care to provide a new Supply 
of Cannon and Ammunition. When the 
French had joined them they returned to 
the Siege, and erected Batteries in two 
different Places, one on the Side of the 
Gate of the Pilèe towards the Caſtle, and 
the other on the Side of the Gate of San 
Giovanni. In one of theſe Poſts lay en- 
camped the French Army, which, on the 
Diſmiſſion of the Germans becauſe they 


would not fight againſt a Town in the 


Poſſeſſion of Czſar, was reinforced with 
Five Thouſand Gaſcon and French Foot 
under Pietro Navarra. The other was 
poſſeſſed by the Venetians commanded by 
Trivulzio, on whom lay the whole Care 
and Burden of the War, for the Baſtard 


of Savoy was taken ill, and had left the 
Army. A Breach was made, but the 


Aſſault was not given becauſe the Beſieged 
had drawn Trenches, and caſt up Ram- 


parts, 
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4: ®, parts, and with vaſt Diligence and Reſo. 
lution provided every Thing neceſſary for 
| their Defence. Pietro Navarra therefore 
had recourſe to his uſual Remedy, and 
ſet about conſtructing of Mines, and at the 
ſame time cutting the Wall with Pick. 
axes. | 


AT this Time Marc' Antonio Colonna 

; arched out of Verona with Six Hundred 

agtion of Horte and Five Hundred Foot, and 

_ Colen-meeting on the Plains with Gian Pagel 

Manfrone and Mercurio Bua, who with 

Four Hundred Men at Arms and Four 

Hundred light Horſe were appointed to 

garriſon Valeggio, he charged and broke 

them, in which Encounter Giulio Son of 

Gian Pagolo, his Horſe being killed under 

him while he was fighting, was taken 

Priſoner, and his Father fled to Goto; 

the victorious Party afterwards took Pol- 

ſeſſion of Lignago, where they made ſome 
Venetian Noblemen Priſoners. 


Bur at Breſcia the Siege appeared 


more and more difficult and 1incommo- 
dious, for the Mines prepared by Pretro 


Navarra 
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Navarra did not ſucceed according to the 4- Y. 


1 Expectations he had given, and Intelli— 
ee gence being received that Eight Thouſand 
and Foot were on their March from Germany 
the to ſuccour the Place, which the Generals 
ck. before Breſcia could not warrant from 
taking Effect, it it was at laſt agreed by 
the Venetians, to cover in ſome Meaſure 
ws the Shame of a Retreat, that the Garriſon, 
red if not relieved within thirty Days, ſhould 
14 deliver up the City, and the Venetians pro- 
ud miſed that they ſhould have Liberty to 
ich march out with Colours flying, with the 
5 Artillery and all their Effects. This En- 
to gagement every one knew to be of no Sig- 
"N | nification, ſo well were they aſſured of 
of Succours; but it was of ſome Service to 
er the People in Breſcia, by freeing them in 
* the mean time from Moleſtations. The 
v; Venetians after this ſent Eight Thouſand 
PA Foot to Bre, a Caſtle belonging to the 
ne Counts of Lodrone ; but as ſoon as theſe 
Troops perceived the German Foot, who 
had taken Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Anfo 
"* by Surrendry, advancing forwards, they 


cowardly retreated to the Army. Nor 
were there to be found greater Marks of 
Reſolution 


380 


2-3, 
1515. 
— — 


Breſcia 
relieved. 
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Reſolution in the Generals, who, under 
terrible Apprehenſions of being at the ſame 
time attacked by the Troops from Ger- 
many, by thoſe in Breſcia, and by Mare 
Antonio with the Garriſon of Verona, re- 


tired to Ghedi, whither they had before, 


for fear of ſuch a Diſaſter, ſent their heavy 
Artillery, and almoſt all their Baggage, 
Thus the Germans entered Breſcia without 
Oppoſition, and as ſoon as they had ſup- 


plied the Place with Proviſions, and in- 


| creaſed the Garriſon, returned to Germany. 


In the mean time the Pope and the 
King of France had agreed on an Inter- 
view at Bologna, the King chuſing that 
Place rather than Florence, becauſe he 
would not be at fo great a Diſtance from 
the Dutchy of Milan, eſpecially ſince he 
was continually treating, by the Me- 
diation of the Duke of Savoy, of an Ac- 
commodation with the Si, and be- 
cauſe, as he ſaid, it would have been ne- 


ceſſary, if he paſſed into Tuſcany, to lead 


with him a great Train of Soldiers, ſince 


it would not be ſuitable to his Honour to 


enter Florence with leſs Pomp than. King 


Charles 
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Charles had done before him, and the Pre- 2 *. 
parations for ſuch a Solemnity would havec 2? . 2 . 


cauſed a Delay of ſome Days, which would 
have been very diſagreeable to the King, 
as well in other Reſpects, as becauſe he 
would have been neceſſitated to keep on 
Foot his whole Army, no Part of which, 
though it was very expenſive, he had as 
yet diſbanded, nor intended to diſband 
while he ſtayed in Lahy. The Pontiff 
then entered Bologna the Eighth Day of 


December, and two Days after the King 


made his Entry, having been received on 
the Borders of the Reggian by two Apo- 
ſtolic Legates, the Cardinals of Freſco and 
de Medici. He was attended by no Men at 


Arms, nor by any great. Retinue, and 


being introduced, according to Cuſtom, in- 
to the public Conſiſtory before the Pontiff, 


Interview 


between 


he himſelf in Perſon, the Grand Chan- = —4 
cellor making a Speech in his Name, of-1 King of 
fered him his Obedience, which he had france 


not paid before. After this they held 
Communication for three Days together, 
being lodged in the fame Palace, and 
ſhewing one towards another extraordinary 
Marks of mutual Benevolence and Af- 


tection, 


382 
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4. D. fection. On this Occaſion, befides confirms 


1515. 


ing anew both by Words and Promiſes the 
Obligations formerly contracted, they had 
long Conferences about the Affairs of the 
Kingdom of Naples, which the King not 
being provided to attack at that Time, 
contented himſelf with the warm and hearty 
Aſſurances given him by the Pontiff of his 
favouring that Enterpriſe whenever they 
ſhould hear of the Death of the King of 


Aragon, which in common Opinion could 


not be far off, or elſe as ſoon as his Con- 


federacy. with that Prince, which would 
terminate in fixteen Months, ſhould ex- 
pire. The King interceded alſo for the 
Reſtitution of Modena and Reggio to the 
Duke of Ferrara, which the Pope pro- 
miſed to reſtore on the Duke's reimburſing 
him the Forty Thouſand Ducats which he 
had paid to Czſar for Modena, beſides a 
certain Sum of Money in Recompence for 
what he had expended on thoſe Cities, 
The King interpoſed alſo his Mediation in 
Favour of Franceſco Maria Duke of Urbino. 
This Duke had the Command of Two 


Hundred Men at Arms in the Service of 


the Church, and was appointed to attend 
Giuliano 
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Giulia. di Medici to the Army. But 4. b. 


Giuliano falling ſick, and Lorenzo confti-AQy 
ad tuted General in his Stead; the Duke not 
he only refuſed to go, alledging that though, 
ot for the Sake of his old F riendſhip with 
je, Giuliano, he had, contrary to his Dignity, 
ty conſented to attend him as a ſimple” Offi- 
118 cer, and ſubject to the Command of others, 
ey in the Army of the Church, of which he 
of had been ſo often Captain General, and 
Id ſuperior to all, he would not yield the fame 
= Submiſſion to Lorenzo, but befides, after 
Id he had promiſed to ſend the Troops that 
"= were under his Command, | recalled them 
16 when they were upon their March. For 
ie it ſeems he had juſt before ſecretly agreed, 
J- or was then treating of an Agreement, with 
g the King of France, and after the Victory 
fo of the King never ceaſed, by means of 
a proper Perſons, to-incenſe him, as much 
Ir as he could, againſt the Pontiff. His 
$, Holineſs, mindful of theſe Injuries, and 
n having before projected to transfer that 
b. Dutchy to his own Family, denied the 
W King's Requeſt, repreſenting to him, in 
ff the mildeſt Expreſſions, how difficult it 
d would be with regard to the Affairs of the 


. Church 
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5 D. Church to grant his Demand, and hoy 
2 pernicious an Example it muſt prove for 
encouraging Subjects to rebel againſt their 
Sovereigns. The King patiently ſubmit- 

ted to the Reaſons and Will of the Pon- 

tiff, though he had deſired, for his own 
Honour, to preſerve the Duke, who was 
fallen into Danger for his Adherence to 
him; and he was adviſed alſo to take him 
under his Protection by many of his Coun- 

cil and Court, who repreſented how un- 
politic a Reſolution it had been in the late 
King to permit Valentino to oppreſs the 
petty Sovereigns of Taly, by which he 
roſe to ſuch Grandeur, that, if his Father 
Alexander had lived much longer, he 

would without Doubt have done much 

1 Miſchief to his Affairs. The Pope pro- 
miſed the King to grant him Power to 
levy, for one Vear, the Tenth Part of the 
Eccleſiaſtic Revenues in the Kingdom of 
France. It was agreed alſo that the King 
ſhould have the Nomination of Benefices, 
which before belonged to the Colleges and 
Chapters of Churches; an Ordinance of 
great Advantage to the Kings of France, 
who by that Means had the Diſpoſal of 
ſo 
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fo many vaſtly rich Benefices ; and on the 4 D. 
other Side his Majeſty conſented that tage 


Annates of the Churches of France ſhould 
be paid to the Pontiff according to the 
true Value, and not according to the 
antient Rates, which were much leſs. 
But in this Article the Pope found himſelf 
deceived, for when he deſigned to proſe- 
cute thoſe who ooncealed the true Value, 
and had deputed Commiſſaries in the 
Kingdom of France for that Purpoſe, no 
Documents were to be had, nor Proſe- 
cutions obtained againſt the Incumbents, 
ſo that every one continued to pay ac- 
cording to the old Rates. The King alſo 
promiſed not to take under his Protection 
any of the Cities of Tuſcany ; but not long 
after, on ſolliciting the Pope's Conſent for 
receiving into his Protection the Luccheſe, 
who had offered him Twenty-five Thou- 
land Ducats, alledging that he was bound 
to it by the Obligations of his Predeceſſor, 
his Holineſs refuſed to grant it, though he 
promiſed to give no manner of Moleſta- 
tion to that People. They reſolved alſo to 
ſend Egidio, General of the Auguſtin Friars, 
and a moſt excellent Preacher, to the 

Vor. VI, B b Emperor 
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4. D. Emperor in the Name of the Pope, in 

eder to diſpoſe him to reſtore Breſcia and 

Verona to the Venetians, and to accept of a 
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Recompenſe in Money. Theſe Afﬀairs 
being diſpatched, though nothing was put 
in Writing except the Articles relating to 
the Nomination to Benefices, and the Pay- 
ment of the Annates according to the true 
Value, the Pope, to oblige the King, de- 
clared Cardinal Adrian de Boiſi, Brother 
to the Grand Maſter of France, and Prime 
Miniſter. The King afterwards departed 
highly ſatisfied with this Conference, and 
in great Hopes of the Good-will of the 
Pontiff, who ſhewed all the outward 
Marks of mutual Satisfaction, but his in- 
ward Sentiments were very different, for 
he was ſtill grieved as before that the King 
ſhould be in Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of 


Milan, and he was extremely chagrined at 


his being obliged to relinquiſh Piacenza 
and Parma, and no leſs at the Reſtitution 
of Modena and Reggio to the Duke of Fer- 
rara, though the Performance of this laſt 


Article was not long after eluded. For 


the Pope, while he was in Florence, where 
he ſtaid a Month after his Departure from 
Bologna, 
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Bologna, being promiſed the Money which 4 | D. 
the Duke was to pay as ſoon as he ſhould, — 3: 


be put in Poſſeſſion of the faid Cities, 
and Writings being drawn between them 
for that Effect by common Conſent, would 
not plainly deny to fulfil the Agreement, 
but by interpoſing various Excuſes and 
Delays, and always promiſing fairly, could 
never be brought to have it put in Execu- 
tion. 


337 


Tur King, after his Return to Milan, 1516. 


immediately diſbanded his Army, retain- 
ing only, for the Defence of that State, 
Seven Hundred Lances, Six Thouſand 


German Foot, and Four Thouſand French, 


of that Kind of Soldiery, which they call 
Volunteers; and in the Beginning of the 
Year 1516 he returned with the utmoſt 
Expedition into France, leaving as his 
Lieutenant Charles Duke of Bourbon. He 
now imagined his Affairs in Taly on a 
good Footing by the Confederacy he had 
contracted with the Pope, becauſe he had 
much about the ſame time made a Con- 
vention with the Swiſs, who, tho' ſtimu- 
lated by the King of England to take the 

Bb 2 Field 
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4. P. Field afreſh againſt him, renewed the 


1516. 


—Confederacy, obliging themſelves at all 


League Times to furniſh him, in the Name and 


renewed 
between 


with the Enſigns of the Public, with any 


the King Number of Foot he ſhould demand to 


of France 


and the 


Saus. 


take into his Pay, to ſerve either in Ttah 
or elſewhere, and to act as well offenſively 
as defenſively againſt any Power, except 
only offenſively againſt the Pope, the 
Empire, or Cæſar. On the other Hand 
the King confirmed their antient Penſions, 
and promiſed to pay them at certain Times 
the Six Hundred Thouſand Ducats ſtipu- 


lated at Dijon, beſides Three Hundred 


Thouſand more when they reſtored the 
Towns and Valleys belonging to the 
Duchy of Milan. But the five Cantons 


which were in Poſſeſſion of them refuſing 


to reſtore them, and to ratify the Agree- 
ment, the King began to pay the other 
eight Cantons their proportionate Share 
of the Money, who accepted it, but with 


an expreſs Condition of not being bound 


to march in his Pay againſt the five Can- 


tons. 


Ix 
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Biſhop of Petrucci, an old Acquaintance 


of the Pontiff, aſſiſted by him and the — 


In the Beginning of this Year the . 


, 
pe 3 


Florentines, expelled Borgheſe, the Son of g 


Pandolfo Petrucci his Kinſman, who had 
the Government of Siena, from that City, 
and took upon himſelf the ſame Authori- 
ty. What induced the Pope to this Step 
was his Deſire that Siena, being ſituated 
between the State of the Church and that 
of the Florentines, ſhould be governed by 
one who was at his Devotion, and per- 
haps much more his Hopes that whenever 
the Times ſhould favour him with an 
Opportunity, he might, with the Conſent 
of the Biſhop himſelf, bring it under Sub- 
jection either to his Brother or to his 
Nephew. 


Tune Affairs of Tah were ſtill em- 
broiled by the Diſputes between Cæſar 
and the Venetians, the Republic being 
eager to recover Breſcia and Verona by the 
Aſſiſtance of the French; other Parts 
ſeemed to enjoy a tolerable State of Reſt. 
But on a ſudden appeared the Beginnings 

Bb 3 of 
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A. D. of new Movements, which were excited 


= 


wn by the Operation of the King of Aragon, 
who being apprehenſive that his Kingdom 
of Naples would be endangered by the 
Greatneſs of the King of France, treated 
with Cæſar and the King of England 
about commencing a new War againſt 
him. It was not difficult to prevail on 
Maximilian, who was always defirous of 
Novelties, and could hardly of himſelf 
preſerve the Towns taken from the Vene- 
lians, to come into his Meaſures : And 
the King of England, on whom the Me- 
mory of his Father-in-law's Breach of 
Promiſes had leſs Influence than his pre- 
ſent Emulation and Hatred of the King 
of France, alſo gave his Conſent, to which 
he was beſides ſtimulated by his Deſire 
that the King of Scotland in his Minority 
ſhould be under the Tutelage of Perſons 
either recommended by him, or de- 
pendent on him “. But their Deſigns 

would 


* His chief Governor was John Stuart, Duke of 
Alban), Couſin German to the late King James, and ap- 


pointed to that Charge at the Recommendation of the 


King of France, in whoſe Favour he eſtabliſhed many 


Regulations and Changes, which gave Umbrage to the 
King of England. 
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would have been proſecuted with better 8 
Conduct, and with greater Forces, if 31 
there had not intervened, while they were 
on the Carpet, the Death of the King of neath and 
Aragon, who, after labouring under a cha 
tedious Indiſpoſition, died in January at King of 
Madrigalegio, a very poor Village, in his“. 
Progreſs with his Court to Sev//le *, He 
was a Prince of moſt excellent Wiſdom 
and Valour, and if he had made Conſcience 
of keeping his Promiſes would hardly have 
left Room for Cenſure; for that niggardly 
and tenacious Temper, for which he was 
calumniated, was demonſtrated a Falſhood 
by his Death, when after a Reign of 
Forty-two Years he left no Treaſure of 
Money behind him. But it almoſt con- 
ſtantly happens, through the depraved 
Judgment of Men, that in Kings Prodi- 
gality, tho' in conjunction with Rapacity, 
is reckoned more commendable than Par- 
ſimony when joined with abſtaining from 
the "Rn of others. The rare Virtues 
Bb 4 of 

* He died at Madrid. then an obſcure Village, in the 

County of Toledo, in his Way from Caftile to Andaluſia 


with a Deſign to raiſe Troops and man out a Fleet at 


Cartagena, aged, according to Giowio, 75, of which he 
reigned in Spain about 40 Years. 
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4.2. of this King were attended with a very 
516. 
9 rare Proſperity, which, if you except the 


Death of an only Son, was perpetual and 


uninterrupted during the whole Courſe of 


his Life; for the Misfortunes of the Fe- 
males and of his Son-in-law were the 
Occaſion of his retaining his Greatneſs till 
his Death, and the Neceſſity of his de- 
parting out of Caſtile on the Death of his 
Conſort was rather a Sport than a Stroke 
of Fortune. In all other Events he was 
extremely fortunate; being the ſecond 
Son of the King of Aragon he obtained 
that Kingdom by the Death of his elder 
Brother; by contracting Marriage with 
Jabella he enjoyed the Kingdom of Caflile, 
victoriouſly driving away his Adverſaries 
who were in Competition with him for 
that Crown. After this he recovered the 
Kingdom of Granada, which had been in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Enemies of our Faith 
near Eight Hundred Years. He added 
to his Dominions the Kingdoms of Naples 


and Navarre, with Oran and many other 


important Places on the Coaſts of Africa. 
Ever ſuperior, and almoſt always Con- 


queror wherever he met his Enemies, and 
| where 


TH 


where | 
junctior 


his am! 
a lauda 
Intenti 
Welfat 
Death 
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where Fortune appeared in manifeſt Con- ” = 
junction with Induſtry, he uſually covered : 
his ambitious Deſires with the Cloke _— 

a laudable Zeal for Religion, and a pious 
Intention of promoting the common 
Welfare. About a Month before his 

Death died the Great Captain, abſent 1 
from Court, and diſſatisfied with his —__ 
Prince. The King however was pleaſed Captain. 
to have ſuch Honours paid to the Memory 

of his noble Exploits, both by himſelf and 

by the whole Kingdom, as were ſeldom 

ſhewn to any in Spain but at the Death 

of Kings, for which he was highly ap- 
plauded by all the People, to whom the 

Name of the Great Captain for his bound- 

leſs Liberality was moſt precious, and for 

the Reputation of his Prudence, and Skill 

in the military Art, above all the Generals 

his Cotemporaries, was Has in the higheſt 


Veneration. 


By the Death of the Catholic King King of 
the King of France was the more animated France 
itates 
to the Enterprize againſt Naples, on which che Con- 
he was inclined to ſend immediately the 7 
Duke of Bourbon with Eight Hundred 


Lances 


— — yy *2•ů„ —— 
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. D. Lances and Ten Thouſand F oot, per- 
— roding himſelf that, from the Tumults 
excited in that Kingdom on occaſion of 


the Death of the King, and its ill State 
of Defence, the Archduke being unable 
to ſend any Succours in Seaſon, he might 
eaſily make himſelf Maſter of it. He 
doubted not that the Pope, on account 
of the Hopes he had given him when 
they met together at Bologna, and the 
Friendſhip they had contracted together 
at the Interview, would be favourable to 
the Undertaking ; and no leſs out of Re- 
gard to his own Intereſt, ſince he muſt of 
neceſſity take Umbrage at the exorbitant 


| Greatneſs of the Archduke, the Inheritor 
of ſo many Kingdoms left him by the 


Catholic King, and the preſumptive Suc- 
ceſſor of Cæſar. He was beſides in Hopes 
that the Archduke, being ſenſible that to 


have him for his Enemy might be of 


great Prejudice to his Endeavours in ſet- 
tling the Kingdom of Spain, and parti- 
cularly the Kingdom of Aragon, to which, 


if Power had been joined to Right, ſome 


of the ſame Family would have aſpired, 
would proceed with Moderation in op- 
poſing 


Parliat 
cluded 
was I 
born 
there 
phew 
was I 
femal 
and « 
decla 
after 
for tl 
Mari 
male 
this 
of t] 
the! 
to IV 
ferre 
othe 
but 
aina 
preſ 
the 
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poling him. For while the late King and 1 4 
his Conſort Jabella were living it had =, 
indeed been interpreted that, in the antient Succeſſon 
Parliaments of that Kingdom which ex- f Argen. 
cluded Females from the Succeſſion, it 
was not intended to prejudice the Males 
born of them, when in the male Line 
there were no Brothers, Uncles, or Ne- 
phews of the late King, or of one who 
was nearer to him than the Iſſue by the 
female Side, or at leaſt in an equal Degree, 
and on this Account the Succeſſion was 
declared to belong to the Archduke Charles 
after the Death of Ferdinando. But tho 
for this was brought as a Precedent that 
Martin King of Aragon dying without 
male Iſſue, Ferdinando the Grandfather of 
this Ferdinands had, by the Sentence 
of the Judges deputed from all Parts of 
the Kingdom for this Purpoſe, tho' related 
to Martin by the female Line, been pre- 
terred to the Count of Urge/ and the 
others related to Martin by the male Line, 
but in a more remote Degree than Fer- 
ainando, yet there had been always to this 
preſent Time a ſecret Murmuring among 
the People that in this Interpretation. and 

Declaration 
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A. * Declaration the Power of Ferdinand) and 


es wr Tabella had more Influence than Juſtice, the N 
it appearing to many not a juſt Interpre. ftricti 
tation that Females ſhould be excluded, 
and yet their Iſſue admitted, and that the W 
Sentence given for old Ferdinando was ra- taker 
ther extorted by the Fear of his Arms on tl 
than a Conviction of Reaſon. The King in M 
of France being well appriſed of theſe ſelf « 
Things, and knowing alſo that the People all h 
of the Provinces of Aragon, and Valentia, fenc 
and of the County of Catalonia, which ſequ 
are all comprehended under the Kingdom witl 
of Aragon, were deſirous of having a and 
King of their own, was in Hopes that the pari 
Archduke, to avoid endangering his Suc- tha 
ceſſion to ſo many great and conſiderable afte 
States, would at laſt be induced to yield and 
him the Kingdom of Naples on ſome the 
reaſonable Compoſition. At the ſame me 
Time, to gain his Ends by Favour as well G 
as by Force, he was pleaſed that Proſbero M 

| Colonna, who had agreed to ranſom him- B 
| ſelf for 35000 Ducats, ſhould be releaſed th 
| for half that Sum; whence many were B 
of Opinion that Proſpero had made him a R 
_ Promiſe not to bear Arms. againſt E 


] him, 
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him, or perhaps to be aſſiſtant to him in 4. D. 
the Neapolitan War, tho' with ſome Re- | 


ſtriction or Reſerve to ſave his Honour. 


WHILE the King's Thoughts were 
taken up with theſe Projects, and he was 


on the Point of reſolving to put his Troops 


in Motion without Delay, he found him- 
ſelf obliged by ſome new Incidents to turn 
all his Cares on providing for his own De- 
fence : For Cæſar having received, in Con- 
ſequence of the Negotiations before begun 
with the King of Aragon, an Hundred 
and Twenty Thouſand Ducats, was pre- 
paring, according to his Agreement with 
that King, to attack the Dutchy of Milan, 
after he had firſt put Succours into Verona 
and Breſcia, which was neceſſary becauſe 
the Venetian Army, now under the Com- | 


mand of Teodoro da Trivulzi appointed f 8 — 


General after the Return of Trivulxio to 
Milan, was encamped within Six Miles of 
Breſcia, and with their Stradiotti ſcoured 
the whole Country. The Garriſon of 
Breſcia one Day made a Sally on theſe 
Rovers, but after a ſharp Conteſt, each 
Party receiving continual Reinforcements, 

were 


* 
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were repulſed within the Walls with the 


ss of many killed on the Spot, and the 


Brother of the Governor, of the City was 


taken Priſoner. Within a few Days after 


Maxi- 
milian's 
Expedi- 
tion into 
1taly. 


Lautrech, General of the French Army, 
and Teodoro da Trivulzi, receiving Intel- 
ligence that Three Thouſand German Foot 
were eſcorting a Sum of Money ſent to pay 
the Soldiers, detached Janus Fregoſo and 
Grancurrado Orfino with ſome Troops ſe- 
lected out of both Armies to the Caſtle of 
Anfo to prevent their Paſſage, who killed 
about Eight Hundred of the Germans, the 
reſt with the Money eſcaping to Lodrone. 
The Yenetians ſent afterwards Twenty-five 
Hundred Foot into the Val di Sabbia, to 


fortify the Caſtle of Anſo, who burnt Lo- 
drone and Aſtorio. 


Tux Danger that Breſcia, thus diſtreſſed 
and moleſted, would ſurrender, obliged 
Cæſar to haſten his March. He led with 
him Five Thouſand Horſe, Fifteen Thou- 
ſand Swiſs granted him by the Five Can- 
tons, and Ten Thouſand Spaniſh and 
German Foot, and took the Road from 
Trento to Verona. The French and Ve- 

- netian 
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tian Army therefore, leaving good Gar- 4: 1 
ſons in Vicenza and Padoua, went and 
poſted themſelves at Peſebiera, with a De- 
ſign, as it was pretended, to prevent the 
Emperor from pafling the River Mincio. 
But the Execution, -as it often happens, 
did not anſwer the Reſolution ; for as ſoon 
as they perceived the Approach of the 
Enemy, they had not Courage enough to 
execute in the Field what they had re- 
ſolved in their Tents, but paſſed the Og/zo, 
and retired to Cremona, the Reputation and 
Boldneſs of the Enemy increaſing as their 
own diminiſhed. Cæſar, either induced 
by bad Counſel, or impelled by his evil 
Fortune, halted to beſiege Afola, which 
had a Garriſon of an Hundred Men at 
Arms and Four Hundred Venetian Foot, 
where he ſpent ſeveral Days to no Purpoſe, 
which Delay is undoubtedly believed to 
have been the Cauſe of his ill Succeſs. 
Decamping from Aſola he paſſed the River 
Oglio at Orc: Nuovi, and the Enemy 
leaving in Cremona Three Hundred Lances 
and Three Thouſand Foot retired on the 
other Side the Adda, with an Intent to 
diſpute the Paſſage of that River. By 
their 
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A. 4 their Retreat the Emperor became Maſter 
of all the Country between the Oglio, the 
Po, and the Adda, except Cremona and 
Crema, the firſt garriſoned by the French, 
and the other by the Venetians. Ceſar was 
attended by the Cardinal of Sion, by many 
Exiles of the Dutchy of Milan, and by 
Marc Antonio Colonna in the Service of the 
Pope with Two Hundred Men at Arms, 
His Progreſs ſtruck the greater Terror into 
the French, as their chief Hopes depended 
on the ſpeedy March of Sixteen Thouſand 
Swiſs, to whom they had advanced three 
Months Pay. Cæſar, after paſſing the 
Oglio, proceeded to the River Aada, de- 
figning to pals it at Pizzichitone, but find- 
ing that his Paſſage would be difficult at 
that Place, he marched to Rivolla, the 
French being drawn up in Order at Caſciano 
on the other Side of the River. But the 
Soi not being yet arrived, and the Adds 
French re. being fordable in ſeveral Places, the next 
= Day the French Army retired to Milan, 
| . not without reproachful Reflexions on 


| to the King, that he would ſtop Cz/ar 
| from paſſing that River. That Prince 
| having 


Lautrech, who had publiſhed, and written 
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having thus paſſed without Oppoſition, the 4 P- _ 
City of Lodi immediately ſurrendered to . 
him; and from thence approaching within 
a few Miles of Milan he ſent a Herald to 
demand the Town, threatening the Mz- 
Janeſe that if they did not drive away the 
French Army within three Days he would 
treat their City worſe than it was treated 
by his Predeceſſor Frederic Barbareoſſa. 


ThatEmperor, not contented with burning 


and demoliſhing Milan, cauſed the Ground 


on which it ſtood to be ſowed with Salt, 


in Memory of his Anger and of the Re- 


bellion of the Citizens, 


Bur among the French, who were re- i 
Frenc 


tired under great Conſternation into Mi- conſult at 


lan, was a Variety of Propoſals ; ſome in- Milan. 

clining baſely to abandon the Town, be- 

cauſe they did not think themſelves in a 

Condition to oppoſe the Enemy, nor did 

believe that the Sſs, though they were 

known to be already on the Road, would 

ever arrive ; for they had Intelligence that 

the Cantons had either already ordered, 

or were upon the Point of ordering, that 

the Swiſs ſhould relinquiſh the Service of 
Vor. VI. So both 
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both the hoſtile Parties; and it was doubt- 
ed that the Troops on the Road would be 
more ready to pay Obedience to the Or- 
ders of their Maſters, than thoſe in the 
Service of the Enemy. Others deteſted 
this Reſolution of a Departure as infamous 
and diſgraceful, and putting more Confi- 
dence in the Coming of the Sui, and in 
their own Ability to defend the City, ad- 
viſed taking the beſt Meaſures for its Pre- 
ſervation, and that laying afide all Thoughts 
of hazarding a Battle they ſhould keep all 
the Foot with Eight Hundred Lances in 
Milan, and diſtribute the other Forces with 
thoſe of the Venetians and all the light 
Horſe mto the neighbouring Towns, to 
guard them, and to cut the Enemies ſhort 
of Proviſions. The firſt Counſel, how- 
ever, would have been followed, had it 
not been carneſtly diſſuaded by Andrea 
Gritti and Andrea Triviſano the Venetian 
Proveditors, whoſe Authority yet could do 
no more than juſt prevail with them not to 


be too haſty 1 


fo that when they had now determined 

to be gone, certain Advice came that A 

berts Petra with Ten Thouſand Si and 
Gr! ſons 


in their Reſolution to depart, | 
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Griſens would the next Day be in Milan. 4. 616. 
This News revived the drooping spirit. 
of all; but not depending, however, on 
their own Strength for the Defence of the 
Suburbs, they retired within the Walls, 
ſetting Fire to the Suburbs by Advice of 
the Venetian Proveditors, who gave them 
this Counſel, either becauſe they judged it 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of the City, 
or becauſe they were willing to take this 
Opportunity to gratify the antient Enmity 
that ſubſiſted between the Mzaneſe and 
Venetians. They expelled alſo out of the 
City, or kept under honourable Cuſtody, 
many of the principal Perſons of the 
Ghibelline Party, as inclined to embrace 
the Authority of the Empire out of Zeal 
for a Faction, and becauſe there were ſuch 
Numbers of them with the German Army. 


Cæs AR in the mean time took Poſt 
with his Army at Lambra two Miles from 
Milan. While he was there the Sw1/s ar- 
rived in that City, where they profeſſed 
themſelves ready to defend Milan, but re- 
fuſed to go out to Battle againſt the other 
Swiſs. Their Coming put new Spirits in 

Cc 2 the 


A. D. the French, but gave much greater Ter. 
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ror to Cefar, who, conſidering the inve- 
terate Hatred of that Nation againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and recalling to Mind 
what had happened to Lodovico Sforza 
from a Meeting of oppoſite Sie, began 
to be apprehenſive that they would ſerve 
him in the ſame Manner, fince he thought 
them more likely to deceive him who lay 
under Difficulties how to pay them, than 
the French, who wanted no Money to 


pay, or corrupt them. And his Suſpicions 
were increaſed becauſe Giacopo Staffiter, 
Commander in Chief of the Sri, had 
with great Arrogance demanded of him 
the Pay, which, not to mention other 
Difficulties, was deferred becauſe the 
Money that was coming from Germany 
was ſtopped by the Spaniſh Foot who were 
in Garriſon at Breſcia for the Payment of 
their Arrears. Maximilian therefore, in 
a wonderful Commotion from the Fear of 
his Danger, decamped in a Hurry, and 
retired towards the Adda*, none doubting 

but 


* Trivulzio wrote counterfeit Letters directed to the 
chief Officers of the Swwi/5, in which he put them in Mind 
of executing what they had promiſed him by the Agree- 

| - ment 
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but if he had approached Milan three 4. D. 
Days ſooner, which Time he waſted be- | 


fore Aſola, the French, who were then 
under much greater Doubt and Uncertainty 
of the Coming of the S, would have 
returned beyond the Mountains : Or, even 
if he had not ſo ſoon decamped, it was 
firmly believed that either the French, 
who had no full Confidence in the Faith 
of the Swiſs becauſe of the Regard they 
ſhewed to their Countrymen with Czfar, 
would have followed the firſt Counſel ; or 
that the Si themſelves, taking an Ex- 
cuſe from the Commandment of their Su- 
periors, which was already publiſhed, 
would have abandoned the French. 


Cæs AR paſſed the River Adda, but 
was not followed by the Sti, who: halt- 
ed at Lodi, proteſting they would depart 
if they were not paid within four Days. 
But Cæſar, who was encamped in the 
Territory of Bergamo, continually gave 
them Hopes of Payment, ſaying that he 

Coe 3 expected 


ment within two Days: Theſe Letters being intercepted 
by Maximilian threw him into violent Suſpicions that he 
was betrayed by the Sqwwi/s. Gizwio. 


9555 
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D. expected new Supplies of Money from 
VA the King of England, and threatened to 
— to Milan. Theſe Proceedings held 
in vaſt Suſpenſe the French, who were 
more uncertain than ever of the Faith of 
the Swiſs, who, beſides the Slowneſs which 
they purpoſely uſed in coming, and their 
conſtant Aſſeverations that they would 
never fight againſt the S in the Enemy's 
Army, had received the Orders of the 
Cantons commanding them to quit the 
French Service, in Obedience to which 
about Two Thouſand of them were al- 
ready gone, and it was feared that the reſt 
would follow them, though the Cantons 
on the other hand aflured the King that 
they had ſent private Orders to their Troops 
not to quit him. At laſt Cæſar, after ex- 
acting Sixteen Thouſand Ducats of the 
City of Bergamo, making a Motion, in 
Expectation of the Succeſs of a Plot, to- 
wards Crema, and returning without Ef- 
fect into the Bergamaſco, reſolved to ſet 
out for Trent. He acquainted the Gene- 


ral Officers of the Army with his Reſo- 


lution, and aſſured them that his Motive 
to it was from an Intention to provide him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf with new Supplies of Money, with 4. P. 


which and thoſe from the King of Eng- 3 
land now on the Road, he would ſoon be C re- 


turns 1n 
with them, encouraging them to waitglorious 


with Patience for his Return. His Army,” to rang 


after plundering Lodi, and forcing the 
Caſtle without Artillery, plundered alſo 
the Town of Sant Angelo, being ſtraitened 
for Want of Proviſions, and then took up 
their Quarters in the Ghzaradadda. After 
the Departure of Cæſar there were ſome 
Hopes that the Sw2/s, who were joined by 
the whole Army at Romano, would again 
have paſſed the Adda, becauſe the Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg was arrived in the 
Camp, and the Cardinal of Sion at Ber- 
gamo with Thirty Thouſand Ducats re- 
mitted by the King of England. Under 
this Apprehenfion the Duke of Bourbon, 
who had been left by almoſt all the Swiſs, 
and by the Venetians, was advanced with 
the Army to the further Bank of the River. 
But the Deſigns of the Enemy were eaſily 
fruſtrated, for the Ss, not finding the 
Money that was brought ſufficient to pay 
their Arrears, returned by the Valley of 
Valtelna into their own Country ; and for 
Cc 4 the 
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A. D. the fame Reaſon Three Thouſand F oot, 
2 Part 8 paniards Part Germans, went over 


to the Camp of the French and Venetian, 
who with their combined Forces, after 
paſſing the Adda, had never ceaſed mo- 
leſting for ſeveral Days together the Ene- 
my with various Incurſions and Skirmiſhes 
with different Succeſs, ſometimes the 
greater Loſs falling on the French, who 
in a great Skirmiſh near Bergamo loſt 
Two Hundred Men at Arms; ſometimes 
on the Enemy, who in a like Conflict had 
Ceſare Fieramoſca taken Priſoner. The 
Remainder of the Troops receiving a 
Ducat each Man drew off to Breſcia, but 
as they were greatly incommoded by the 
light Horſe Marc Antonio Colonna with 
the German and ſome Spaniſh Foot betook 
himſelf to Verona, and all the reſt diſ- 
| Perſed themſelves. 


SUCH was the End of the Movement 
made by Cæſar, in which the King of 


the King France had ſtrong Suſpicions of the Pope; 
of France. for having requeſted of his Holineſs that, 


according to the Obligations of the League 
made between them, he would ſend Five 


Hundred 
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Hundred Men at Arms to the Defence of 2 42 
the State of Milan, or at leaſt order them Do cM 
to the Frontiers, and pay the Hire of 
Three Thouſand Swiſs, as he charged 
him with having offered by Antonio Maria 
Pallavicino, the Pope coldly anſwered as 
to the Payment of the Ss, and excuſing 
himſelf from ſending his own Troops on 
account of their bad Condition, promiſed 
to ſend thoſe of the Florentines, which 
accordingly put themſelves on their March, 
with ſome of his own Soldiers, very flowly 
towards Bologna and Reggio. The Suſpi- 
cion that the Pontiff was privy to this 
Expedition of Ceſar was increaſed by {1 
conſidering that his Holineſs, on the firſt | | 


Advice that the Emperor was entered into ly 
Ttaly, appointed for his Legate to him i 
Bernardo da Bibbiena, Cardinal of Santa i 
Maria in Portico, who always uſed to ik 
oppoſe the French Intereſt at the Court of 

Rome ; and much more by- the Pope's | 
permitting Marc Antonio with his Troops 
to ſerve under Cz/ar. But the Truth 
was that the Coming of the Emperor 
with ſo great a Force made the Pope un- 
eaſy on account of his own Intereſt, being 


appr Co 
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4. P. apprehenſive that Cæſar, if he ſhould 
1516. | 
w— come off Conqueror, would, according 


to his antient Inclination, attempt to op- 
preſs all Italy; yet out of Fear, and be- 
cauſe it was agreeable to his Nature to 
proceed in this Manner, he concealed his 
own Sentiments, and endeavoured to ren- 
der himſelf as little obnoxious as poſſible 
to either Party. Wherefore he durſt not 
recall Marc Antonio, nor durſt he ſend 
the ſtipulated Auxiliaries to the King, and 
he appointed a Legate to Cæſar. And on 
the other Hand when Cæſar had broke up 
from Milan, he contrived that the Legate, 
on Pretence of Sickneſs, ſhould ſtop at 
Rubiera, and look about him, before he 
proceeded any further, and obſerve on 
which Side the Victory ſeemed to incline; 
and after this, to ſoften the King's Heart, 
he was pleaſed that his Nephew Lorenzo 
ſhould continue the ſame diſſembling Pro- 
feſſions of Dependence on him which he 


had begun at Milan, and ſhould caule 


the Plorentines to preſent him with a 


Month's Pay for Three Thouſand Si. 


The King accepted the Money, but to 
ſhew that he had a right Notion of the 
Pope's 
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Pope's Artifices, ſaid that, ſince he found 4. D. 
him always contrary to him in War, and, . 


that his Confederacy did him no Service 
in Times of Danger, he would make a 
new League with him, which ſhould bind 


him only in Times of Peace and Security. 


CS AR's Army being broken, the 
Venetians, without waiting for the French, 
one Night on a ſudden approached Breſcia 
with Scaling-Ladders, truſting to the 
Smallneſs of the Garriſon, which amount- 
ed to no more than Six Hundred Spaniſh 
Foot, and Four Hundred Horſe ; but the 
Ladders proving too ſhort, and the De- 
fendants making a vigorous Reſiſtance, 
the Attempt miſcarried. After this ar- 
rived the French Army under the Com- 
mand of Oqdet de Foix, lately appointed 
Governor of Milan in the Place of the 
Duke of Bourbon, who had reſigned. 
The two Armies now in conjunction 
play d upon Breſcia from four Batteries, 
in order to render it impoſſible for the 
few Defendants to reſiſt in ſo many Places, 
The Garriſon however defended theme 
ſelves as long as they had any Hopes that 
Seven 
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3 v; Seven Thouſand Foot of the County of 
52, Tirol, which by Orders from Cæſar were 
come to Montagnana, would advance for. 
wards ; but as all Attempts for that Pur. 

poſe were fruſtrated by the Oppoſition 
which the Venetians made at the Caſtle 

of Anfo and at other Paſſes, they did not 

care to ſtand the Aſſault which was to 

be given the next Day, a great Length 

of the Wall being ruined, but capitulated 

Br:ſcia on Condition that the Soldiers might 
— march out of the Town and Caſtle only 
Venetians. with their Effects if they were not re- 
lieved within Twenty- four Hours. 


A T the fame Time the Pope prepared 

Pope co- to deprive Franceſco Maria della Rovere 
| — 24 by Force of Arms of the Dutchy of Ur- 
of Urline. bino, and begun to proceed againſt him 
with Cenſures, publiſhing a Monitory, in 

which was expreſſed that the Duke being 

in the Service of the Church had refuſed 

her the Troops for which he had received 

her Pay, and had made a ſecret Agree- 

ment with her Enemies; the Murder he 

had ſo long ago committed of the Cardinal 

of Pavia, of which he had been abſolved 

ſ by 
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by Grace, not by Juſtice; other Murders 4. 2 
perpetrated by him; that in the greateſt 


Heat of the War againſt Pope Julius, 
whoſe Nephew, Subject, and General he 
was, he had ſent Baldaſſarre da Caſtiglione 
to liſt in the King's Service; that he had 
at the ſame time refuſed a Paſſage to ſome 
Troops that were marching to join the 
Army of the Church; and that in the 
State which he held as a Feudatary of the 
Apoſtolic See, he had perſecuted the Sol- 
diers of the ſame See in their Flight from 
the Battle of Ravenna. The Pope had 
formed a Deſign to attack the Duke ſeveral 
Months before, being not only provoked 
againſt him by late Offences, but by the 
Memory of his former Refuſal to aſſiſt 
his Brother and him in their Return to 
Florence; but he was reſtrained in ſome 
meaſure by the Shame of perſecuting the 
Nephew of a Pope by whoſe Means the 
Church had arrived to ſuch a Height of 
Grandeur, and much more by the In- 
treaties of his Brother Giuliano, who in 
the Time of their Exile having lived many 
Years in the Court of Urbino with the 
Duke Guido, and after his Death with the 

preſent 
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preſent Duke, could not bear to ſee him 


ys deprived by his own Family of that 


Dutchy in which he himſelf had been 
ſupported and - honoured. But Giuliano 
dying of a lingering Diſorder in Florence, 


and Cæſar's Undertaking proving abortive, 


the Pontiff, ſtimulated by Lorenzo his 
Nephew and Alfonſina his Mother, who 
coveted the Appropriation of that State 
to themſelves, reſolved to delay no 


longer, alledging, to acquit himſelf of 


Ingratitude, with which he was charged 
by many, not only the Injuries received 


from the Duke, with the Penalties which, 


according to the Diſpoſition of Juſtice, 
were incurred by a Vaſſal who was con- 
tumacious to his Lord, and by a Soldier, 
who being under military Obligations, and 
having received Money, refuſed his Troops 
to one who had paid him, but much 
more the Danger of tolerating in the 
Bowels of his State a Man who, having 
already, without any Regard to Faith or 
Honour, begun to offend him, he might 


be certain, would not fail, when a fairer 


Opportunity offered, to be ſo much the 
more 
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more ready to commit the like Offences 4. D. 
in Time to come. | | 


In the Profecution of this War, as 
ſoon as Lorenzo, with an Army compoſed ;, 
of the Soldiers and Subjects of the it. 
Church and of the Florentines, touched 
upon the Borders of that Dutchy, the 
City of Urbino, with the other Towns of 
that State, freely ſubmitted to the Pontiff, 
the Duke, who was retired to Peſaro, 
conſenting that, ſince he could not de- 
fend them, they ſhould conſult their own 
Safety. Peſaro did the fame as ſoon as 
the Enemy came before it; for tho” it had 
within it Three Thouſand Men, the City 
was fortified, and the Sea open, yet Fran- 
ceſco Maria, leaving Tranquillo da Mon- 
dolfo his Confident in the Caſtle, fet out 
thence for Mantoua, whither he had be- 
fore ſent his Wife and Son, either putting 


no Confidence in his Soldiers, or as many, 


excuſing his Fear with his Love, affirmed, 
becauſe he could not bear to be abſent 
from his Conſort. Thus was the Dutchy 
of Urbino, together with Peſaro and Sini- 
gaglia, in the Space of four Days reduced 

under 
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4 2 preſent Duke, could not bear to ſee him 
ns deprived by his own Family of that 


Dutchy in which he himſelf had been 
ſupported and honoured, But Giuliano 
dying of a lingering Diſorder in Florence, 
and Cæſar's Undertaking proving abortive, 
the Pontiff, ſtimulated by Lorenzo his 
Nephew and A/fon/ina his Mother, who 
coveted the Appropriation of that State 
to themſelves, reſolved to delay no 
longer, alledging, to acquit himſelf of 
Ingratitude, with which he was charged 
by many, not only the Injuries received 
from the Duke, with the Penalties which, 
according to the Diſpoſition of Juſtice, 
were incurred by a Vaſſal who was con- 
tumacious to his Lord, and by a Soldier, 
who being under military Obligations, and 
having received Money, refuſed his Troops 
to one who had paid him, but much 
more the Danger of tolerating in the 
Bowels of his State a Man who, having 
already, without any Regard to Faith or 
Honour, begun to offend him, he might 
be certain, would not fail, when a fairer 
Opportunity offered, to be ſo much the 

more 
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more ready to commit the like Offences 4 4 
I 
in Time to come. 2 | 


In the Profecution of this War, as 


ſoon as Lorenzo, with an Army compoſed — 


of the Soldiers and Subjects of their. 
Church and of the Florentines, touched 
upon the Borders of that Dutchy, the 
City of Urbino, with the other Towns of 
that State, freely ſubmitted to the Pontiff, 
the Duke, who was retired to Peſaro, 
conſenting that, ſince he conld not de- 
fend them, they ſhould conſult their own 
Safety. Peſaro did the ſame as ſoon ag 
the Enemy came before it ; for tho” it had 
within it Three Thouſand Men, the City 
was fortified, and the Sea open, yet Fran- 
ceſco Maria, leavin g 7 ranquillo da Mon- 
dolfo his Confident in the Caſtle, ſet out 
thence for Mantoua, whither he had be- 
fore ſent his Wife and Son, either putting 
no Confidence in his Soldiers, or as many, 
excuſing his Fear with his Love, affirmed, 
becauſe he could not bear to be abſent 
from his Conſort. Thus was the Dutchy 
of Urbino, together with Peſaro and Sini- 
baglia, in the Space of four Days reduced 
under 
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4. D. under the Obedience of the Church, ex- 


cept. the Caſtles of Sinigaglia, Peſaro, 
San Leo, and Rocca di Majuolo. But the 
Caſtle of Sinigagha immediately after 
furrendered, and the Caſtle of Peſaro, 
tho' very ſtrong, after two Days Battery, 
agreed to ſurrender if it were not relieved 
in twenty Days, on Condition that no 
new Fortifications or Batteries ſhould be 
made during that Time, which Agree- 
ment being but ill obſerved was the Occa- 
fion that Tranguillo, who had received no 
Succours within the Term prefixed, re- 
fuſing to yield up the Caſtle, began to 
fire his Cannon anew, and made a Sally 
upon the advanced Guards of the Beſiegers. 
But his Fate was the harder, for Lorenzo, 
as ſoon as he had taken Poſſeſſion of the 
Town, returning to Florence, the Generals 
that were left with the Army had caſt In- 
trenchments about the Caſtle, and manned 
out fome Veſſels to prevent all Relief by 
Sea, and when the Time for ſurrendering 
was expired the Batteries immediately be- 
to fire. But on the ſame Day the 
Soldiers of the-Garriſon mulinied againſt 
Tranguillo, and for their own Security de- 
livered 
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livered him into the Hands of the com- 4 D. 


manding Officers of the Beſſegers, who, —— 


as a Puniſhment for his breaking the 
Capitulation, ſentenced him to be hanged 
on a Gallows. | A few Days after ſur- 
rendered the Fortreſs of Majuolo, which 
was a Place the Poſſeſſion of which was 
neceſſary for forming the Siege of San Leo, 
fince it is but a Mile diſtant from it, and 
ſituated over 20 it. 


ABouT Son Leo were poſted Two 
Thouſand Foot, to keep it blocked up, 
becauſe it was ſo very ſtrong by its Situa- 
tion that there were no Hopes of reducing 
it but by Famine. The Place however 
was three Months after taken by a Strata- 
gem-owing toa Carpenter, who one Night 
by means .of a very long Ladder getting 
upon a Precipice or Cliff, eſteemed the 
moſt difficult of that Mountain, ordered 
the Ladder to be taken away, and re- 
maining in that Place the whole Night, 
as ſoon as Day appeared ſet about climbing 
by the Help of ſome iron Inſtruments, 
il he made his Way at laſt to the Top 
of the Mountain, whence deſcending, 

Vor. VI. Dd and 
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4 D: and with his Inſtruments rendering eafier 
dome of the moſt difficult Places, he re- 
turned the next Night by the ſame Lad- 
der to the Camp. Here giving Aſſurances 
that the Mountain might be climbed, he 
returned on a Night appointed by means 
of the ſame Ladder to his Poſt, and was 
followed by One Hundred and Fifty of 
the choiceſt Foot; and after they had 
lodged during the Night on the Precipice, 
becauſe it was impoſſible to climb in the 
Dark, they began at Break of Day to 
aſcend Man after Man by thoſe very nar- 
row Places, and about thirty of them, 
with a Drum and fix Colours, were al- 
ready got to the Top of the Mountain, 
where they lay cloſe to the Ground ex- 
pecting their Companions who were 
clambering after them, when it being 
now broad Day, a Watch of the Garriſon 
going off from their Poſt eſpied thoſe who 
lay proſtrate on the Ground, and gave the 
Alarm. The Men ſeeing themſelves diſ- 
covered, without waiting for their Com- 
panions, gave the Signal, as they had 
agreed, to thoſe in the Camp, who, ac- 
2 to the Orden that had been given, 
with 


* 
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with a Multitude of Ladders ſuddenly 4: f, 
attacked the Mountain in many Places * 


diſtract the Garriſon, who running to their 
appointed Poſts, and being terrified at the 


Top, and had already killed ſome of 
them, betook themſelves to the Caſtle 
which was built on the Mountain. But 
the others who had by this time climbed 
up after their Companions, opened the 
Gate which gives an Entrance upon the 
Mountain, and ſo gave Admiſſion to thoſe 
who had not as yet climbed. The Moun- 
tain being thus taken, the Garriſon of the 
Caſtle, tho it was well provided with all 
Neceflaries, ſurrendered the ſecond Day. 
After the Conqueſt of this State, which, 
together with Peſaro and Sinigaglia, ſe- 
parate Members from the Dutchy of Ur- 
bino, yield not a Revenue of more than 


"Twenty-five Thouſand Ducats, Leo, fol- 


lowing the Proceſs which he had begun, 
deprived Franceſco Maria of theſe Domi- 
nions by ſolemn Sentence, and afterwards 
gave the Inveſtiture of them in a Con- 
har to Lorenzo his Nephew, all the 

Dd 2 Cardinals, 


Sight of fix Colours within their Forti- — =_ 


fications, who were ſcouring the Plain on _ — 
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4. P. Cardinals, for the greater Validity, ſetting 

their Hands to the Bull expedited for thi 
3 n But Domenico Grimano, Biſhop 
uche of Urbino, and a great Friend to the Duke, 
wich the refuſed to concur with the reſt, and there- 
D Afore, being apprehenſive of the Anger of 
| the Pope, a few Days after departed from 
Rome, and did not return till after his 
——_— 1 


Tur king of France was diſpleaſed at 

the Ruine of the Duke of Urbino, who was 
deprived of his State for treating with his 
Majeſty. | But he was more diſpleaſed at 

many of the Pope's Actions; for Proſpero 

py thy when he returned from France, 

Pope dif. having ſtopt at Buſſeto, a Town of the 
affected to Pallavicini, and from thence, ſuſpecting 
. the French, removed to Modena, met with 
Girolamo Morone, who was alſo retired 
thither as a Place of Safety, being appre- 
henſive of the French, becauſe, contrary 

to their Promiſes, they had ordered that 

he ſhould go for France. Theſe two were 
"continually plotting all the Time that 

- Proſpero ſtayed at Modena, and afterwards 

at 1 how to ad by means of 

. ſome 
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ſome Exiles, ſome important Place of the. 4 Ll . 
Dutchy of Milan, in which Defign they 


had alſo the Concurrence, of Muzio Co- 
inna, to whom the Pope, being privy to 
the Plot, had granted Quarters for his 
Regiment in the Medeneſe, Beſides this, 
the Pope had adviſed the Catholic King 
(which was now the Title of the Arch- 
duke by the Death of his maternal Grand- 
father) to enter into no new Agreements 
with the King of France: And Ennio 
Biſhop of Veruli, Apoſtolic Nuncio, and 
afterwards, though almoſt decrepit, pro- 
moted to the Cardinalſhip, beſides doing 
many other ill Offices to the King with the 
Swrſs, exhorted the Five Cantons to cul- 
| tivate the Friendſhip of the Emperor. 
Hence, as a Treaty was at the ſame time 
carrying on between Cæſar (who, keeping 
himſelf between Trent and Inſpruck, ter- 
rified the French more with Noiſe and 
Show than Efforts) the King of England, 
and the Suiſi, for making a freſh Attack 
on the Dutchy of Milan, the King of 
France was apprehenſive that theſe Affairs 
were tranſacted with the Conſent of the 
Pontiff, whoſe evil Diſpoſition appeared 
Dd 3 alſo 
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&.D. alfo in another Inſtance, by raiſing Diffi» 
„ cultes, and making various Exceptions in 


granting him the Tenths of the Benefices 
of the Kingdom of France, which he had 
promiſed him at Bologna. Such, however, 


is the Majeſty of the Pontificate that the 


King ſtudied to pacify him by many kind 


Offices; hence when he deſigned, after 


the Departure of the Emperor, to ſend 
Troops to exact Contributions of Money 
from Mirundbla, Carpi and Correggio, at 

Imperial Towns, he deſiſted on the Pope's 
remonſtrating that he had before taken 
the Lords of thoſe Places under his Pro+ 
tection. And when the Moors of Africa 
with a Multitude of Ships infeſted the 
Lower Sea“, the King offered, for the Se- 
curity-of thoſe maritime Parts, to ſend a 
good Fleet of Ships, which Pietro Na- 
varra was by his Conſent fitting out at 
Marſeilles, to be manned with Six Thou- 
ſand Foot, for attacking, with a View only 
to Plunder, the maritime Places of Bar- 


bary.” The Pontiff, howeyer, not altering 


his 
* The Tues" Eta, or: the Sea which wafhes Tu/- 
cany and the Southern Coaſts of the Kingdom of Naples, 
in Oppoſition to the ddriatic, 0 or Gulf of Venice, which is is 
called the Upper Sea. | 
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his Sentiments, though he partly denied, 22 
and partly excuſed the Facts, never gave 22 


ear in the leaſt to the earneſt Importuni- 


ties of the King for removing the Biſhop 


of Veruli from \Swiſſerland, Nor did he 
ever remove Muzio Colonna from the Mo- 
deneſe, where, as he pretended, he took 
up his Reſidence by his own Authority, 
till, by the Departure of Profpero Colonna 
from Bologna, and the entire Fruſtration 
of vrhat they had been ſo long concerting, 
his Stay was become of no Importance. 
But his Departure proved moſt unfortunate 
to him, for not long after, having with the 
Forces of the Colonna's and ſome Spaniſb 
Foot ſurpriſed Fermo by Night, while he 
was buſy in plundering the City, he re- 


received a Wound, 10 which he died in a 


your Days. 


Is this State of Affairs the Venetian Se- 
nate being importunate for the Recovery 
of Verona, Lautrech having in his Army 
Six Thouſand German Foot, whom the 


Venetians had agreed to pay for this Enter». 


priſe, advanced to the Adice, with a De- 


ſign to paſs that River at Uſolingo, and in 
Dd 4 conjunction 
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416. conjunction with the Venetian Army to 
hy Siege to Verona. But afterwards 
Lautrech the Report of the Coming of the 
—— Swiſs increaſing, and the Umbrage taken 

lege 

of Verona. at the Stay of Profpero Colonna in Mo- 
dena being augmented, becauſe the Car- 
dinal of Santa Maria in Portico had taken 
up his Reſidence in the ſame City, the 
French General drew off his Forces, not 
without the Complaints of the Yenettans, 
and retired to Peſchtera, diſtributing. his 


Troops in the Territory on both Sides of 


the River Mincio. And though all Fears 
and Jealouſies on the abovementioned Ac- 
counts were ceaſed, and above Two Thou- 
ſand Spaniſh and German Foot had deſerted 
from Verona, and enliſted under the Ve- 
netiant, and Deſerters continually came 
over, he remained in thoſe Quarters above 
a Month, expecting, as he ſaid, ſome 
Money from France, and that the Ve- 
netians would make greater Proviſion of 
Money, Artillery and Ammunition. But 


the truer Reaſon was his Expectation of 


the Succeſs of the Negotiations between 
his Maſter and the Catholic King. For 


the King of France knowing how neceſſary 
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his Friendſhip was to the other King, in 


order to remove the Difficulties of his Paſ- 7. 


ſage into Spain, and for the Eſtabliſhment 
of thoſe Kingdoms, was not content with 
the Agreement which they had before 
concluded at Paris, but endeavoured to 
impoſe on him harder Conditions, and to 
make Peace by his Mediation with the 
Emperor, which could not be effected 
without the Reſtitution of Yerona to the 
Venetians. And the King of Spain, by 
the Advice of M. de Cheures, by whoſe 
Authority, being as yet but fifteen Years 
of Age, he'was wholly governed, did not 
refuſe to accommodate his Reſolutions 

Times and Neceſſities. . ; 


THzRt aſſembled therefore at Noyon, 


on the Part of the King of France, the —_— 
oyon. 


Biſhop of Paris, the Grand Maſter of the 
Houſhold, and the Preſident of the Par- 
liament of Paris; and on the Part of the 
Catholic King, the ſaid M. de Cheures, 
and the Grand Chancellor of the Empire. 
While Lautrech expected the Event of this 
Congreſs, the Soldiers, according to the 
Cuſtom of the Military in our Age, were 

Ws continually 
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continually employing their Arms againſt 
the unhappy Peaſants. For while Lau- 
trecb, after laying a Bridge at the Country 
Seat of Mangarbanio, was employed in 
cutting off the Corn in the Fields of the 
Territory of Verona, and in ſcouring all 
the Country with his light "Horſe, and a 
Part of his Troops, quartered in the Man- 
tauan, did ſuch vaſt Damage to that 
Country that the Marquis of Mantoua, to 


free himſelf from the Trouble of Quarters, 


was content to pay the General Twelve 
Thouſand Crowns, the Garriſon of Ve- 
rona made daily Incurſions into the Vicen- 
fine and Padbuan, and plundered the 
miſerable City of Vicenza. Lautrech, 
however, afterwards being ſtimulated by 
the moving Complaints of the Venetians, 


e paſſed the Adice by the Bridge laid at U 


ingo, and having made a vaſt Booty: in the 


Country, becauſe it was not in the leaſt 


imagined that the Army would paſs on 
that Side, came before Verona with an In- 
tent to lay cloſe Siege to it, having in the 
mean time with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Men of the Country taken Poſſeſſion of 


ye? in order to render more difficult 
$9 the 
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the Paſſage of the Succours which might 4 
be ſent from Germany. But the very Day 
that he approached Verona the German In- 
fantry, either voluntarily, or at his ſecret 
Inſtigation, though they had been main; 
tained three Months at the Coſt of the 
Venotians, proteſted they would not, where 
the principal Intereſt of the King of France 
was not concerned, fight againſt any 
Toyyn in the Poſſeſſion of Cæſar. Lau- 
trech therefore repaſſed the Alice, and en- 
camped at the Diſtance of a Mile from the 
Walls of Verona; and the Venetian Army, 
which conſiſted of Five Hundred Men at 
Arms, as many light Horſe, and Four 
Thoufand Foot, not thinking: itſelf ſecure 
on the farther Side of the "— paſſed i 10 
100 Nen him. | 


Ar this: tſugifture, the Commiſſioners 
of the two Kings came to an Agreement in, a 
Z on the Fifteenth Day of Auguſt at Noyon, 
on the following Conditions: That be- 
5 tween the Kings of Frante and Spain there 
ſhall be a perpetual Peace, and a Confe- 
deracy for the Defence of their Dominions 
_ all Powers whatſoever; That the 
King 


—— 
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AM. D. King of France ſhall give his Daughter, 


then a Vear old, in Marriage to the Ca- 
tholic King, and ſhall make over to her in 
Dowry the Right which he claims to the 
Kingdom of Naples according to the Par- 
tition formerly made by their Predeceſſors, 
but with this Proviſo, that till the Daughter 
comes to an Age fit for Matrimony the 
Catholic King ſhall pay every Year to the 
King of. France towards her Maintenance 
an Hundred Thouſand Crowns ; but if 
ſhe ſhould: die before her Marriage, and 
the King ſhould have another Daughter, 
ſhe ſnall be given to the Catholic King on 
the ſame Conditions; and in caſe there 
ſhould be none, then Renee ſhould be 
given, who had been promiſed in the 
Treaty made at Paris: That if any one of 
theſe Ladies died in Marriage without 
Children, that Part of the Kingdom of 


Moaples ſhall revert to the King of France: 


That the Catholic King ſhall reſtore the 
Kingdom of Nauarre to its antient King 
within a certain Time; and, if it be not 
reſtored, it ſhall. be lawful for the King of 
France to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of it: 
But this Clauſe was to be underſtood, as 
the 
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the Spaniards afterwards affirmed, with 4: 2 D. 
the Proviſp, if that King firſt gave him 6 


tis factory Evidence of his Right: That 


Czſar ſhall have Liberty to accede to this 
Peace within the Term of two Months, 
and it ſhall be lawful for the King of 
France to aſſiſt the Venetians in the Reco- 
very of Verona; but if Caſar depoſit that 
City in the Hands of the Catholic King, 
with free Liberty to ſurrender it within Six 
Weeks to the King of France to be diſ- 
poſed of at his Diſcretion, he ſhall receive 
of Francis an Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
and the like Sum of the Venetians, Part of 
\it at the Time of Surrendry, and the reſt 
within Six Months, and ſhall moreover be 
acquitted of about Three Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns received of King Lewis when 
they were in Confederacy ; and that in 
ſuch a Caſe there ſhall be a Truce between 
Czſar and the Venetians for Eighteen 
Months: And that Cz/ar ſhall remain in 
Poſſeſſion of Riva di Trento and Rovere, 
with all that he poſſeſſes at preſent in 
Friuli; and the Venetians continue to hold 


the Caſtles belonging to Cæſar which they 


ho at preſent, : till the Kings of France 
and 
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. P. and Spain ſhall have decided the Differ- 


1516, 


Verona 


ences between them concerning their 
Frontiers. Both Parties nominated the 
Pontiff. | 


Tur enn mide at Noyon did 
not prevent the Venetians from continually 


. ſolliciting Lautrech to lay Siege to Verona, 


for they were uncertain whether the Em- 
peror . would accept the Peace, and they 
vere deſirous to recover it the ſooner by 
Force of Arms becauſe of the Quantity of 
Money they were to pay. On the other 
Part the King of France was better pleaſed 
with an Agreement than Force, for the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Peace with Cæſar. 
Lautrech, however, had no Excuſe left, 
for the Venetians had made great Levies of 
Foot, and made all the Proviſions that he 
had demanded, and the Germans no longer 
refuſed to march with the reſt, and there- 
fore complied with their Defire: The 


Armies then paſſed the Adice ſeparately, 


one by a Bridge laid above the City, the 


other by a Bridge laid below. The French 


poſted themſelves at Tomba, and planted 
Part of their Artillery againſt the Gate of 
Santa 
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Santa Lucia, and the reſt, with the Ger- 4: 1 
man Infantry, before the Gate of San 


Maſſimo, to play all on the Place where the 
Wall between the Cittadel and the City 


comes to join with the Wall of the Town, 


that, by making practicable Breaches for 


entering the City and Cittadel at once, 


the Defendants might be neceſſitated to 


divide themſelves into two Parties ſeparated 
by a Length of Wall. The Venetian Army 
paſſed. the Adice below Verona into the 
Campus Martius, and poſted itſelf at Sar 
Michele between the River and the Canal, 

with a Deſign to ruin the Defences on that 
Side, and to batter the Works towards 
Biſhop's Gate, as the weakeſt and leaſt for- 
tified Place. In the two firſt Days they 
ruined with their Cannon the Defences, 
which were of conſiderable Strength; 
and the Batteries of the Venetians playing 
in Flank, though with greater Difficulty, 


deſtroyed the Outworks of three Baſtions, 


on which they began on each Side to bat- 
ter the Wall with eighteen heavy Cannon, 
and fifteen of a proper Size for Battery ; 


and on the third Day each Army had made 


a Breach in the Wall of Seventy Braces, 
and 
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4. D. and continued + battering to make the 


reaches much larger. But the Venetians, 
on whoſe Side the Wall was weaker, tho' 
they had in a manner levelled the Baſtions 
and their Ramparts, yet they had not en- 
tirely deſtroyed the inner Defences that 
flanked them, for being ſo low, and al- 
moſt within the Ditch, the Bullets either 
went over them, or buried themſelves in 
the Earth before they came at them. At 


the ſame Time they undermined the Wall, 


which, though it was underpropped, fell 
before the Time deſigned by the Generals. 
In Yerona were Eight Hundred Horſe, 
Five Thouſand German and Fifteen Hun- 


dred Spaniſh Foot, all under the Com- 


mand of Marc Antonio Colonna, who was 
no longer in the Service of the Pope but 
of Czſar., The Beſieged were very dili- 
gent in caſting up Ramparts, providing for 
their Defence wherever it was neceſlary, 
and making a ſtout and reſolute Reſiſtance, 
highly to the Honour of Marc' Antonio, 
who being wounded, though but flight- 
ly, by a Muſket Ball in the Shoulder, 
was never wanting, at any Hour of the 
Night as well as Day, to expoſe himſelf to 
all manner of F __ and Dangers. The 
Batteries 
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Batteries of the French, which were erected 4. 2- | 
againſt the four Places where the Towers 5%, | 
ſtood between the Gate of the Cittadel | 
and the Gate of Santa Lucia, had now : 
| razed the Walls to ſuch a Degree, that 
each of the Breaches was capable of re- 
ceiving Soldiers in Line of Battle; and 
the Cannon of the Venetiaus had done as 
much Execution. Lautrech however de- 
manded more Artillery for enlarging his 
Batteries, and without giving Ear to the 
Exclamations of the Venetians, who were 
continually ſtimulating him to ſtorm the 
Place, was ready to embrace all Occaſions 
for deferring the Aſſault. And it hap- 
pened for his Purpoſe that a Convoy of 
Waggons, loaded with Eight Hundred i 
Barrels of Powder, and great Quantities 
of Ball, coming to the Army through | 
the Plains of Verona, through the Fault | 
of the Drivers, who ſtrove to get one | 
before another, the rapid Motion of the | 
Wheels ſtruck Fire, which lighting in the | 
Powder blew it up, together with the 
Waggons and the Oxen that drew them. 
But the Beſieged were forced to ſtruggle 
with other Difficulties, for in the City, 
For. VI. E e | which 
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D. which had now for ſo many Months been 
. diſtreſſed by the Neighbourhood of the 
n there began to be a Scarcity of 
Proviſions, none entering but in ſmall 
Quantities, and by Way of the Mountains. 


* 


'  $Svycn was the melancholy Situation 
Lo wor of Affairs in Verona, when there arrived 
Nine Thouſand German Foot ſent by Cæſar 
to relieve that City. Theſe Troops ad- 
vancing to Chiuſa got Poſſeſſion of it by 
Agreement, and made themſelves Maſters 
of the Caſtle of Corvara, ſeated on a Hill, 
near the Adice, towards Trent, and ſeveral 
times taken and retaken in the War be- 
tween Cæſar and the Yenetians. On the 
Approach of theſe Forces Lautrech, ſtruck 
with Fear either real or feigned, raiſed 
the Siege, contrary to the Will of the 
Venetians, and retired to Villafranca, ac- 
companied by Part of the Venetian Troops, 
the reſt, under Gian Pagolo Manfrone, 
retiring beyand the Adice, over a Bridge 

; - that was prepared, to Boſeto. The Vene- 
tians therefore, deſpairing of making 
themſelves Maſters of Verona, fent all 
their — 8 Breſcia; and the 
Germans 
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German finding no Oppoſition poſted 4 
themſelves at Tomba, where the French 
Army had encamped before, whence Part 
of them entered the City, and the other 
which remained without was employed 
in introducing Proviſions into the Place, 


after which they departed, leaving in 


Verona a Garriſon of between Seven and 
Eight Thouſand German Foot, for moſt 
of the Spaniards, not being able to agree 
with the Germans, were, under Colonel 
Maldonato, gone over to the Yenetians. 
It was the Opinion of the Public that this 
Relief was of no great Moment, for it 
brought no other Money than Twenty 
Thouſand Rheniſi Florins ſent by the 
King of England, and the Troops con- 
ſumed almoſt as great a Quantity of Pro- 
viſions while they ſtayed as they had 
brought with them thither. As the Forces 
retired to Villafranca were daily eating up 
and exhauſting the Veroneſe and Mantouan, 
and the French Troops no longer to be 
reſtrained by the Orders of their King 
from repairing to their Garriſons, the 
Venetians to keep them in the Field were 
en to ſupply them with all their ne- 
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4. N. ceſſary Food from the City of Breſcia, 


1516. 


was Which coſt them above One — 


Crowns a Day. 


AT laſt the Sinews of War were 
Verona re ſackened, and the Courſe of Affairs 
9 manifeſtly tended towards a Peace; for 
tians, and Advice was received that Czſar, who 
Peace be. had at firſt earneſtly ſollicited his Nephew 


. tween to make no Agreement with the King of 
2 France, at length ſuffering his greedy 


Deſire of Money to get the Aſcendent 
over his natural Antipathy to the Name 
of the French, and his antient Project of 
ſubjecting faly, had accepted and ratified 
the Peace, and had determined to reſtore 
Verona according to the Form of the Ar- 
ticles of the Agreement. Hence reſulted 
another Event in Favour of the King of 
France; for all the Cantons of the Sw/s, 
ſeeing a thorough Accommodation effected 
between Czſar and him, and that both 
Parties had laid 'down their Arms, were 
inclined to make an Agreement with him 
as the Griſons had done before, Galeazzo 
Viſconti mightily beſtirring himſelf for that 
End. In recompenſe for this good Office 
that 
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that Nobleman, who was in Diſgrace 4 5 ä 
with the King *, and an Exile, obtained of * if 
him Reſtoration to his Country, and in 
Proceſs of Time many Favours and 


Honours. 


B y the Convention between. the King 
of France and the Swiſs it was agreed, Conven- 
that the King ſhould pay them within the —_— 
Term of Three Months Three Hundred King of 
and Fifty Thouſand Ducats, and from — 
thenceforth a perpetual yearly Penſion: Sui. 
That the Swiſs ſhould be obliged to grant 
Leave to the King by public Decree, 
whenever he ſhould require it, to inliſt 
into his Service a certain Number of their 
Foot: But in this Article the Su pro- 
ceeded differently; for the Eight Cantons 
obliged themſelves to lend their Troops 
even when the King acted offenſively 
againſt the States of others, but the Five 
Cantons no otherwiſe than for the De- 
fence of his own Dominions: That it 
ſhould be in the Power of the Sw:/s to 
reſtore to the King of France the Caſtles 
of Lugano and Lucerna, ſtrong Paſſes, 

and 


2 Orig. in Contumacia del Re, outlawed by the King, 
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and of Importance to the Security of the 
Dutchy of Milan; and that if they ſhould 
chuſe to reſtore them, the King ſhould be 
bound to-pay them Three Hundred Thou- 


ſand Ducats : But as ſoon as the Conven- 


1517. 


tion was made, the S). demoliſhed theſe 


Caſtles. 


| Tuxsx were the Tranſactions in 1aly 
during the Courſe of the Year 1516; but 
in the Beginning of the next Year the 


Biſhop of Trent came to Verona, and 
offered to Lautrech, with whom he had 
4 Conference between Villgfranca and 
Ferana, to reſign that City, which, he 
faid, he held in the Name of the King 


of Spain, to the King of France within 


the Term of Six Months appointed by 
the Articles. But a Difficulty remaining, 
whether the Term was to begin from the 
Day of the Ratification of Cæſar, or 
from the Day when it was acknowledged 
to be held for the King of Spain, ſome 
Days were ſpent in diſputing the Point. 
But the Troops at Verona, demanding their 
Pay in a tumultuous Manner, conſtrained 
the Biſhop of Trent to haſten the Pro- 
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ceedings : Wherefore dating the Beginning 4. D. 
of the Term from the Day in which 2 


Ceſar had given him Commiſſion, he 
agreed to refign Verona on the Fifteenth 
Day of January, at which Time having 
received of the Venetians the firſt Fifty 
Thouſand Ducats, and Fifteen Thouſand 
more, which according to the Convention 
were to be paid to the Troops in Verona, 
and of Lautrech a Promiſe that the Ar- 
tillery in Verona ſhould be conveyed to 
Trent, he conſigned that City to Lautrech, 
| who received it in the Name of the King 
of France, and immediately after, in the 
Name of the ſame King, conſigned it to 
the Venetian Senate, and, for them, to 
Andrea Gritti the Proveditor. But in- 
expreſſible was the Joy and Satisfaction of 
the Venetian Nobility and People for 
having at laſt ſeen a happy End of ſo long 
and dangerous a War, tho' after infinite 
Coſts and Trouble, for, as ſome of their 
Hiſtorians aſſure us, they expended in 
the whole War ſince the League of Cam- 
bray no leſs than five Millions of Ducats, 
of which Five Hundred Thouſand were 
raiſed by the Sale of Places. Incredible 
alſo 
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6.5 D. alſo were the Rejoicings of the Y. eroneſs 
Land of all the other Cities and People 
| within the Juriſdiction of the Republic, 
fince they now promiſed themſelves, from 
the Benefit of Peace, to enjoy Reſt and 
Quiet, and to be freed from that World 
of Vexations and Calamities, under which 
they had for a long Time ſo miſerably 
ſuffered, ſometimes from one and ſome- 
times from the other of the poutrnding 
Parties, 


The End of the Twelfth Book, 
and ef 4 the 1 Volume. 
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